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THE FORD IS AN 
[JNUSUALLY §TRONG AND STURDY CAR 


Tue Forp is an unusually strong 
and sturdy car because of the en- 
during quality that has been built 
into every part. Of special inter- 
est and importance to every motor- 
ist is the extensive use of fine steel. 
The story of Ford steel dates 
back to 1905, when the Ford 
Motor Company developed the 
use of a new alloy which raised 
the tensile strength of steel three- 
fold. That was the beginning of 
the Ford idea-of using specific 
steels for specific parts—an idea 
which has perhaps its highest 
expression in the new car. 
Today, more than forty differ- 
ent kinds of steel are used in the 








Ford—each particular kind being 
selected and perfected to fit the 
particular needs of each part. 
Seven kinds of steel are used in 
the transmission alone because re- 
search and experience have proved 
that seven kinds of steel will give 
greater efficiency and reliability 
than one or two. 

There is no limit to selection— 
no thought that any certain steel 
must be made to do for many 
parts to save expense. The Ford 
policy has always been to use the 
best possible material for each 
part, and then through large pro- 
duction, to give it to the public 
at low cost. 


>> >>> tt <<~<~<~< 


The Ford Tudor Sedan, shown here, brings you 
all the features of the Ford cars—ease of control, 
quick acceleration, 55 to 65 miles an hour, 
smoothness, balance and security at all speeds, 
four Houdaille double-acting hydraulic shock 
absorbers, silent, fully enclosed six-brake sys- 
tem, Triplex shatter-proof glass windshield, 
Alemite chassis lubrication, economy, reliability, 


long life. 





The Ford open-hearth fur- 
maces have a yearly capacity 
of 600,000 tons. The quality 
and uniformity of this steel 
are held to even closer limits 
than those used in industry 
generally. 

As important as the steel 
itself is the Ford method of 
heat-treating by automatic 
control so that the same piece 
of steel, though in one unit, 
may have different degrees of 

hardness at different points. 

A further development of this 
one-piece principle has been made 
possible by perfecting the art of 
electric welding. This permits the 
use of an unusual number of steel 
forgings instead of malleable 
Castings or stampings, without 
increased weight, yet with a con- 
siderable gain in strength and 
simplicity. 

Such high quality of material 
has a direct bearing on the per- 
formance of the Ford car. Through- 
out, it has been designed and built 
to give you many thousands of 
miles of faithful, uninterrupted 
service at a very low cost per mile. 



































HIS is the likeness of Gustav 

Bohsted. He is one of the out- 
standing authorities of today on 
the subject of feeding livestock. 
He served for a time in the animal 
husbandry departments of both 
the University of Wisconsin and 
Iowa State College. Later he was 
in charge of animal husbandry in- 
vestigational work at the Ohio 
Experiment Statien, where his 
work attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion for its accuracy and thoro- 
Now he is in similar work at the University of 
He is a former president of the American 


ness. 
Wisconsin. 
Society of Animal Production, and holds many other 


honors... His article in this issue on Dairy [ations 
Depend on Hay is the first of a series of three. 
* * * * 


EVERYONE likes R. R. Thomasson’s stories. Belt 
Rebuilds a Farm in this issue is no exception. It is a 
splendid story of accomplishment and is told in an inter- 
esting way. ‘We know that everyone who reads it will 
get inspiration and enough practical pointers from it 
to feel repaid many times over. 3 
* 

WITH this issue we are giving you the_last of the 
series on The Ten Master Minds of Dairying. This story 
on the life of Otto Frederick Hunziker will be an inspira- 
tion to all of us. His work has meant untold millions to 
the farmers of this country. The story is told by one of 
his former students, J. B. Fitch of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, and is just as interesting as it is 
valuable. 

* * * * 
ALL of us are convinced of the value of lime in sweet- 
ening our soils. The questions most likely to bother 
many of us are the amount to use and the time of appli- 
cation. All of these and many others are answered by 
I. J. Mathews next month in his interesting article on 
soil testing. 

* * * * 
NEXT month J. G. Halpin of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural College is giving us a splendid story on Feeding the 
Layers. Mr. Halpin is known to the whole poultry 
industry as one of the best informed men on this sub- 
ject. He covers the subject thoroly and in a way that is 
sasily understood. We planned to give you the story 
this month but were so short of space we are saving it 
till the next issue. 

76 ‘és 
IT Is generally conceded that no organization in the 
country has done more to improve human health than 
has The National Dairy Council. Their help is being 
sought by schools, colleges, factories, nurses, doctors, 
and many others. The 
story of their accomplish- 
ments and what they mean 
to us will be a revelation. 
The story will appear in 
the December issue. 


E. T. Merepiru, 
Frep Bowen, President and General Manager 
E. M. HARMON, associate eprror 
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satisfied with the magazine, the money you have paid for 
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FE ARE happy to introduce 

to you another of our most 
interesting women*writers—Mrs. 
Nell R. Farmer. Altho she has 
not been so well known to our 
Successful Farming readers, our 
large group of farm school chil- 
dren and the rural school teachers 
meet her each month. Foranum- 
ber of years she has written for the 
Rural Schools Bulletin, which is 
edited especially for the school 
children of our large Successful 
Farming family. Mrs. Farmer has for years been inter- 
ested in school activities. As a former teacher, an 
editor, and mother, she understands perfectly the inter- 
ests of the children and the needs of their teachers. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Farmer have been closely connected 
with educational work; Mrs. Farmer has written for 
many of our most prominent school publications. 
Parent, teacher, and child—everyone who is interested 
in the betterment of rural schools will be pleased to 
see the picture of this charming person. 

SS *~ * * 


THe December issue is always a joy to plan and we 
hope it will be equally as interesting to you. All thru 
the issue will be scattered little holiday suggestions. 
Our recipe page is going to be devoted entirely to holi- 
day suggestions. Our readers’ very choice Christmas 
dishes are to be published, to help you have the tastiest 
menus for all the holiday festivities. 
* * * * 


For Christmas gifts Laura Holmes has planned 
something new in toys. For the women’s bazaar, for 
the club girls to make Christmas money, these toys 
will fill the need. They are gay, colorful toys made from 
soft wood. It will be much fun to make them and 
decide on the gay colors which may be used in painting 
them. 
* * * * 
Mrs. MARSHALL is to be with us again in the 
December issue with a Christmas article. After reading 
her story I am sure we will want to pause and give more 
consideration to our Christmas plans. She encourages 
us to feel that this is not just another holiday but a time 
when a deeper appreciation of the occasion as well as 
home life should be evident. 
* * * * 

DuwRING the past month the editorial staff of Success- 
ful Farming has spent a great deal of time in the field 
getting better acquainted with the needs of our readers. 
One member of the department drove for about ten 
days thru Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa, meeting farm- 
ers at every opportunity. Another spent most of a week 
at the South Dakota State Fair and while there judged 
the boys’ 4-H club demon- 
strations. 

We always do the best 
we can to keep in touch 
with the things which will 
interest our readers. 


—3 


Founder, 1876-1928 


Krk Fox, Editor 
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Can’t Fool this 1929 Farmer! 



































‘‘This Boot is so heavy 
it must be good.”’ 


1900 to 1929. Brief in TIME. Long in 
PROGRESS. Ideas have changed great- 
ly in the past 29 years. So have most 
GOODS. But not all goods. For in- 
stance, some kinds of rubber boots. 


The farmer in 1900 had the idea that 
the boots he wanted to buy should be 
heavy. Heavy boots meant good boots 
to him. So he bought heavy ones. They 
were stiff on his feet. At the end of 
the day, they felt like a COUPLE OF 
TONS. He wondered what it was that 
made him DOG-TIRED! 


customers what improvements had been 
made. 

Now look at the cartoon of 1929. A 
1929 storekeeper with 1900 ideas. But 
the farmer has MODERN ideas. HE 
knows that a well-balanced boot is not 
heavy. He wants—Goodrich Rubber 
Boots. He knows they are WELL 
BALANCED. That they will be easy 
on his feet. That they are LIGHT and 
FLEXIBLE. 

27 DIFFERENT rubber compounds 

and fabrics make possible 





The storekeeper of 1900 rec- 
ommended “good, heavy 
boots”. As years went by, 
SOME storekeepers still 
advised the same kind. And 
SOME farmers kept on buy- 
ing them. The same kind 
that were bought and sold 








this Goodrich balance. You 
know how a Goodrich tire 
is made. Many fabrics, 
cords, and rubber com- 
pounds. YEARS OF 
STUDY in the great Good- 
rich laboratories to learn 
how to combine them. The 








TEN YEARS AGO. Just 
because some storekeepers 
didn’t take time to tell their 


Goodrich 4-buckle all-rub- 
ber gaiter. Light and tough 
—like Goodrich Boots, 


-w- Goodrich 


result is the famous GOOD- 
RICH SILVERTOWN 
TIRE. It’s a balanced tire. 


Rubber 
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‘‘This Boot is so heavy 
it can’t be well balanced.”’ 


Light and tough. It wears for THOU- 
SANDS of miles more than the tire of 
1900. BALANCE is the secret. 

You know how heavy an axe is, if 
you hold it at the end of the handle. 
What happens when you move your 
hand closer to the head? It feels pounds 
LIGHTER. You know that is balance. 
Well, Goodrich tires and boots are bal- 
anced the same way. No useless weight. 
Lightness balanced with service. 

Goodrich has made its boots as it has 
made its tires. The same lightness and 
long wear. The same balance. 

Buy a pair of Goodrich rubber boots. 
Compare them with the kind you’ve 
been buying. Those 27 different rubber 
compounds and fabrics will keep your feet 
fit. Save you money in LONG WEAR. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In 
Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 


Footwear for 


Every Member of the Family 
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What’s New in Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


nessed to destroy bacteria in milk. 

This process, called the electro- 
pure process, requires a machine in 
which the milk passes between two 
electrodes. The milk reaches a tempera- 
ture of 160 degrees Fahrenheit, to which 
it is exposed for 15 to 20 seconds. Tests 
at the Michigan Experiment Station 
succeeded in almost total destruction of 
several highly resistant bacteria. Even 
spores of anthrax, artificially introduced, 
were reduced 71.5 to 99.9 percent while 
ordinary pasteurization reduced them 


13 percent at the most. 
* * * 


Fh) essed to deste has now been har- 


The proper time for the first feeding 
of baby chicks is receiving a lot of atten- 
tion. Results at the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station showed no harmful effects 
of feeding before the end of 48 hours, 
which is the customary age for the first 
feeding. Neither was any advantage 
noted by earlier feeding. This assurance 
that no harm comes of early feeding 
should be of help with hatchery chicks, 
the exact age of which is not known. 

* * * 


An acre of corn, when fed as silage, 
produced 752 pounds of beef as com- 
pared to 372 pounds when shelled corn 
and corn stover from the same field were 
fed to steers of the same general quality. 
These results at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station suggests that beef 
profit per acre is a more accurate index 
of a farm’s earning power than is profit 
per steer. The steers fed the shelled 
corn and corn stover made , 
larger gains, had a larger 
pork return per acre, and 
brought a higher price. But 
the profit per steer was $3.46 
as compared to $8.58 for the 
silage-fed steers. The silage- 
fed steers also won on the 


world’s record cow of that age for Jerseys. 


Mulch paper increased the total yield 
and hastened development on several 
garden vegetables on which it was tried 
at the Michigan Experiment Station. 
Cucumbers showed the greatest gain 
due to its use. It was also tried on beans 
and sweet corn with favorable results, 
altho the sweet corn showed less advan- 
tage in its use. Larger yields but no 
earlier development due to its use were 
obtained with cabbage, tomatoes, and 
peppers. Apparently warm-season plants 
are benefited most. 

* * * 

Sodium chlorate has been found ef- 
fective in destroying both quack grass 
and Canada thistles. It is especially 
effective against small patches when one 
heavy application can do the work. It 
is usually advised, however, that two or 
three lighter applications be used. A 
solution is made up and sprayed on the 
plants with a potato or orchard sprayer. 
The first spray is most effective at the 
bud or blossom stage, the others follow- 
ingassproutsappear, Tests at theOhio, 
Michigan, and Kansas experiment sta- 
tions have proved its value. 

* x * 


A test conducted by the South Da- 
kota Experiment Station shows that 
hatching eggs should be turned daily 
while in the incubator. Only 46 percent 
of those eggs which were not turned in 
this test hatched and many of the chicks 
were not satisfactory. Other eggs which 
were turned the first 12 days hatched 
somewhat better, with better chicks, 


The Lion’s Lilac, 671092, hasjust completed a senior three-year-old 
record of 927 pounds of butterfat in 305 days. This makes her the 
She is owned by 


H. D. lliff of Independence, Oregon 


while those turned the first 18 days 
hatched out 71 percent of plump and 
fluffy chicks. 

* * * 

Mrs. Vera Klambach, a Michigan 4-H 
clothing club leader, wanted to give her 
club girls some music appreciation work, 
but none of them had the phonograph 
or proper records available. A request 
to a radio broadcasting station for the 
proper pieces resulted in the broadcast- 
ing of the music appreciation lesson 
over the radio. 

* * 

Inbreeding of plants as well as of ani- 
mals will produce practically pure 
strains. Also, as with animals, reduced 
vigor usually accompanies continued 
inbreeding. C. H. Stringfellow of the 
Ohio Experiment Station inbred corn 
by hand pollenation and eliminated de- 
fective plants in each of several strains. 
Then to restore vigor he crossed two de- 
sirable unrelated strains, thus produc- 
ing new varieties which give higher 
yields than any present recognized corn 
varieties. 

* * + 

A fireless cooker, heated by electricity, 
is the newest convenience for the busy 
housewife. A cooker of this type was 
recently tried out by home economics 
specialists at Lowa State College. Fif- 
teen minutes of heating is required 
before the food is placed in it. 

x x * 


The best poison for. rats is red squill 
powder, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
This material is avoided by 
practically all other ani- 
mals and is harmless to 
chickens but is both relished 
by and poisonous to rats. 
Small crystals of calcium 
oxalate constitute the active 








acre basis, returning $71.65 
per acre as compared to 
$90.80. Both lots were also 
fed cottonseed meal and 
mixed hay. 

* * * 

A sweeter form of milk 
sugar has been developed by 
it. W. Bell of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. This new 
development should go far 

| building the popularity 
of this healthful and nutri- 

us but formerly flat tast- 
ing product. It can be 
made from skimmilk, thus 
establishing a new use for 
this formerly inefficiently 











ingredient of this powder. 
x * * 

From the cow to the con- 
sumer without being touched 
by human hands and with- 
out exposure to the air is 
now a possibility in milk 
marketing. A device mak- 
ing this possible has been 
tried out with success by 
R. R. Graves of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. Briefly, it consists 
of a glass container into 
which the milk is drawn 
with ordinary milking équip- 
ment. When milking is 
about finished, as shown by 











itilized by-product. 


[ Please turn to page 94 | 
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Tone QUALITY 


An important 
new contribution 
to radio by 
Powel Crosley, Jr. 


OR many years, engineers have 

measured the tone-fidelity of 
radio sets by charts and curves in 
the laboratory. 

Now Powel Crosley, Jr., has 
carried his search for finer tone 
quality a step beyond the laboratory 
—a step further than radio has ever 
gone before! 

Crosley Radio is now regularly 
subjected to the expert tone scru- 
tiny of America’s foremost musical 
artists . . . Efrem Zimbalist, Alma 
Gluck, Edith Mason, José Mojica, 
George Gershwin and others. 


For this purpose, Crosley receiv- 
ing sets are placed in the homes of 
these artists in all parts of the 
country. 


Programs are broadcast. The 
Crosley radio sets receive them. The 
artists ‘‘listen in."’ They comment, 
advise, give Crosley engineers the 
invaluable benefit of theiropinion. .. 

Under their guidance, improve- 
ments are constantly being made in 
Crosley sets. 

Thus the tone quality of Crosley 

Radio is developed to win the ap- 
proval of the most discriminating 
cars—to please you as no other radio 
has ever done. Thus is achieved a 
marvelous richness, fullness and 
naturalness of tone that mechanical 
tests alone could never attain. 


Crosley 21. Metal case with panels é in walnut 
burl finish, $49 (without accessories). Crosley 
builds sets at $55 ‘and ‘p where alternating cur- 
rent is available. Western prices slightly bigher 





Now TESTED 


by Americas foremost Musical Artists 





Efrem Zimbalist (center), world famous Russian violinist, aids in developing the marvelous 
new tone beauty of Crosley Radio in New York. Powel Crosley, Jr., president of the Crosley 
Radio Corporation, receives the artist's comments, suggestions and advice. Mr. Henry P. 
Joslyn, the young composer (right), listens with keen interest to the comments of Mr. Zimbalist 


This beautiful tone, developed to 
the highest technical degree in the 
laboratory, then ‘‘ear tested’’ by 
America’s foremost artists, is ex- 
clusive with Crosley. It will amaze 
and delight you when you hear it— 
so utterly different from anything 
radio has ever before achieved. 
For unwired homes, the models 
shown here incorporate the famous 
Crosley Screen Grid battery unit. 
For homes with electric lights there 
is a wide variety of Crosley table 
and cabinet models to choose from. 


Crosley 22. A beautiful cabinet model in two- 
tone walnut veneer. Utilizes six tubes, includ- 
ing THREE Screen Grid Storage Battery tubes. 
Priced at $88.50 (without tubes or batteries). 

Crosley 32, an A.C. receiver in same style 
cabinet, $99.50 (without tubes). A.C. Screen 
Grid tube sets from $65 to $160. Western 

prices slightly higher 
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You will see all of them at any 
Crosley dealer’s—at the lowest prices 
in radio history. 


If there is no dealer near you, 
write us for full details. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
HOME OF WLW 






















We fly around it in twenty-one 

days, or we can talk around it in a 
few minutes. Distance is no longer as 
important as it once was. This means a 
great deal to the welfare of every indi- 
vidual farmer in America as well as to 
the rest of the world. 

For a quarter of a century we have 
been talking about applying business 
methods to farming. We began 
by taking inventories, making 


Tv world is becoming smaller. 


oresight in Farmin 
Outlook Meetings Help 


By J. CLYDE MARQUIS 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


ties for trade, and the uncontrollable in- 
fluences of weather upon production. 
These facts, which we call economic 
facts, are now being assembled in in- 
creasing volume and variety and sub- 
jected to careful analysis to foresee 
trends and tendencies so as to be able 
to anticipate and forestall unfavorable 
situations. 

We are learning how to use statistics 


economic forces, but enough is known to 
be of great importance to every indi- 
vidual producer. 

The Agricultural Outlook reports pre- 
pared by the Federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics present the outstand- 
ing facts of present and prospective 
trends in production and price. These 
annual reports constitute an annual 
stocktaking of the situation with respect 

to each branch of agriculture 
from a national standpoint. This 








cost studies, studying methods 
of more efficient and economical 
production, These steps were 
businesslike and beneficial. 
Then came the war, remolding 
the world more into a single 
business community. First it 
gave the entire agricultural world 
a shock and stimulus that broke 
down old traditions, led to a dis- 
carding of old methods, rerouted 
the world trade for a time, de- 
veloped new ambitions and ap- 
petites among many peoples, and 
stimulated the world-wide view | 
of markets. Perhaps more im- | 
portant than all else, it brought | 
nations to realize that the best | 
vay for all of us to get a com- 
fortable living on this old sphere __|| 
was to get together and make a | 
reasonable division of our goods. 
The shock of the changes 
brought about by the war set us 
to thinking. How could we best 
take another step forward in 
agriculture to the end of meas- 
uring the needs of the world, the 
opportunities for production, the 
changes and shifts necessary to 
efficiency, and the readjustment 











RICES of farm products move in cycles. 
When the supply is limited the price is 
likely to be high. When the supply is liberal 
the price is often unsatisfactory to the pro- | 
ducer. Each preduct, with few exceptions, | 
has its own length of cycle, its own frequency 
of short and of excess supplies with the corre- 
sponding rises and falls in price. How often 
do these cycles repeat for each product? What 
causes them? How can we smooth them out? 
We are getting a start at the solution of this 
complicated and very much involved problem. 
|| For six years the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has been issuing outlook 
reports and holding conferences as a means 
of disseminating the most accurate informa- 
tion available on each product. 
available information to better advantage than | 
ever before and is searching constantly for || This vear this matter was 
new ‘information. Most states are taking it up || . y 
and are making special efforts to assist pro- 
ducers to plan gheir production accordingly. 
We can no longer farm intelligently unless 
we have up-to-the-minute knowledge of local, 
national, and international conditions affect- 
ing each commodity on our farms. The use of | the state leaders have been 
such knowledge is an application to farming 
of methods used by big business, an applica- 
tion more and more necessary in this day of 
specialization and of rapid communication 
and transportation.—Editors. 


It is using 








of markets? 

Out of the dark days of the 
depth of the depression came the idea 
that no longer does the individual farmer 
live unto himself. His prosperity is not 
dependent wholly upon his own thinking 
and work but upon world-wide influences 
over which he, individually, has no con- 
trol. The importance of group action, 
unified national policies, and co-opera- 
tion was again emphasized. 


HIS has happened before in many 
* countries following wars and revolu- 
tions; but no previous war was so wide- 
spread in its influence, and at no previ- 
ous time was the situation ripe for the 
development of this new idea. It con- 
sists, In essence, in planning for produc- 
tion and distribution in agriculture as 
in industry on an international scale. It 
requires not only intelligent planning by 
the individual producer, the region and 
the state, but also the planning of a 
production and marketing program for 
all of the producers and distributors of 
a particular commodity, in view of 
world-wide conditions. 

Che first essential for such planning 
is a variety of facts regarding quantity 
and quality of production, the changes 
in demand and consumption, the facili- 


which are the measure of change, and 
how to analyze the recurring cycles of 
production and price so as to look into 
the future. The purpose is to cast our 
view into the near future and to plan 
to meet a market next year on the basis 
of what that market is most likely to be 
as shown by the facts, rather than what 
we hope it will be. 

The casting together of a balance- 
sheet of probabilities which is called 
“outlook” work has now been under 
way for six years. Experience has shown 
that it is possible to anticipate certain 
great trends and tendencies months and 
years inadvance. An outstanding fact is 
that production and prices have moved 
in fairly regular cycles. The causes of 
these cycles are better understood as 
we study in detail what has happened 
in the past. 


HE adjustments necessary to pre- 

vent the swing of the cycle to ex- 
tremes, which is usually attended by 
serious losses to some producers, are 
becoming better known. This type of 
scientific analysis is as yet in its early 
stages. No one presumes to say that we 
know much more than the a b c’s about 


is designed to be a basis upon 
which states and regions can de- 
velop more localized programs. 


| HESE reports have been 
| widely broadcasted to the 
| agricultural industry as a whole. 
| To bring them to individual 
farmers the agricultural exten- 
| sion services and colleges in the 
| various states are rapidly devel- 
| oping regional methods of analy- 
sis and distribution. Work of 
this character is now under way 
in every state with more cr less 
| vigor, some states having well- 
1} 
| 





organized programs while others 
are just beginning the work. 


carried to tens of thousands of 
farmers in meetings of extension 
workers. In some states the en- 
tire state has been covered by 
regional meetings; in others only 


brought together to discuss the 
matter: but the beginning has 
been made on a scale which 
|| promises to become nation-wide 
|| ima few years. 
l While outlook information is 
of value to each individual farm- 
er in deciding whether to plan 
expansion or shifts in production, its 
greatest value will probably be in help- 
ing to balance national production of a 
given commodity which will have more 
influence on general prices and, conse- 
quently, upon individual farmer’s re- 
turns, than the smaller changes which 
the individual farmer can make. It is 
such nation-wide adjustments that can 
help to prevent overproduction, or too 
low production which, in turn, brings 
high prices and subsequent overexpan- 
sion. : 
The benefits of intelligent planning on 
the basis of outlook information are, 
therefore, of twofold interest to the indi- 
vidual farmer: first, as a means of stop- 
loss on his own program; second, as a 
means of balancing the industry as a 
whole. 


| 
it 


AKE hog production as an illustra- 
tion. An individual farmer may be 
warned against too rapid expansion 
when the cycle indicates that a period 
of lower prices is ahead. The industry 
may be warned against the effect of 
undue stimulation of production by : 
brief period of relatively high prices. 
[ Please turn to page 104] 
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the big favorite among / ,,; 


* 


men and women who know 


the value of the dollar... 
because BUICK provides greatest dollar value 


In the smaller towns and communities—in the great 
farming sections where motor cars are subjected to 
the severest tests of performance and roadability— 
there you will find the New Buick the outstanding 
favorite among fine automobiles! 


Not only have these motorists played a vital part 
in the purchase of more than 2,000,000 Buicks 
during the past two decades—not only have they 
registered a demand from two to five times as great 
as for any other car in Buick’s field—but they are buy- 
ing this fine Buick of today in far greater volume than 
any previous Buick! 


.. . because Buick’s great new Valve-in-Head engine 
—developing 99 horsepower in the 124- and 132-inch 
series, and 802 horsepower in the 118-inch series— 
imparts thrilling new pick-up, thrilling new road 
speeds and thrilling new hill-climbing power. 


... because Buick’s new Bodies by Fisher achieve new 
heights of beauty, luxury and style—set the year’s 
high mark for comfort and utility—incorporate such 
marked advancements as the new Non-Glare Wind- 
shield for safer night driving, adjustable front seat, 
and adjustable steering column! 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


. .. because Buick alone provides such extra features 
of value as New Controlled Servo Enclosed Mechani- 
cal Brakes; new frictionless steering gear and Road 
Shock Eliminator; new, longer rear springs and 
Lovejoy Duodraulic Shock Absorbers; torque tube 
drive; sealed chassis; and Buick multiple-disc clutch! 


You can easily afford to buy a Buick, for six models 
of this wonderful car, embodying all the famous 
Buick superiorities, are available at prices well under 
$1,300, f. o. b. factory. Moreover, you can purchase 
a Buick on the extremely liberal General Motors time 
payment plan. See these cars—compare them with 
any other at or near the price—satisfy yourself that 
they are truly unequaled values. Then do as so many 
other keen judges of value are doing: Buy a BUICK! 


v ’ 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories Corporation Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


SW SQ ov" 
2 DOOR $4 CPV QI 
SEDAN J.Gay ae 


F. O. B. FLINT, MICH. 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


nearly every season, the frost 

seals the ground for the winter 
and usually does such a thoro job that 
it is sealed to some depth. Those of us 
who do not travel south of the line of 
deep soil freezing do not realize the part 
Jack Frost plays in our soil preparation. 
Next spring our cloddiest fields will be 
fine and mellow. During the winter 
every lump is slaked up as if it were 
quick lime that had been moistened. 
Every annual weed is killed and most 
all of the perennial weeds are killed to 
the ground line. It gives us the oppor- 
tunity of starting a new round each year 
in our weed fight. 

With all his biting, Jack Frost still 
has his good qualities. Our northern 
winters are not all suffered in vain. 

* * * 

WELL, that continuous round of 

spraying this pastsummer brought 
some results. We have a supply of 
winter apples reasonably free from 
worms, even from apple maggots. They 
tell us that continual spraying gets the 
best results. 

It is easier to maintain a struggle when 
you can see you are advancing. So now 
we will try to follow this practice each 
year. I am confident that no year is 
coming when it will be harder to crowd 
in the time for spraying than it has been 
this past season. 

oe 


B: THE last of this month, in 


* * 


MONG our apples this fall we have 
+ 4% some fine Golden Delicious out of 
the top of an old Haas tree. From one 
side of another Haas we picked a box of 
King Davids and from some top- 





worked Hibernals we gathered our sup 
ply of Jonathans. None of these trees 
are exactly hardy here, but when grown 
on roots that are hardy they live and 
bear fine. We have a kind of creative 
pride in these apples. I suppose it is 
akin to the pleasure of finding the one 
sheep that was lost even tho the ninety- 
nine were safe. 
* * * 

HE idea of Thanksgiving Day is 

fine even tho we get no farther than 
a mere inventory of the things we have 
to be thankful for. That alone is a reve- 
lation to the most of. us. We farmers are 
never going to get rich—at least not 
from our vocation. Yet we have bless- 
ings that are priceless. 

One of our richest blessings is the 
closeness possible in our home circle. We 
know we have had to work too hard for 
what we have received in the past few 
years; but show me a group of people 
anywhere in the world that is knit so 
closely together as the husband and wife 
and the children who have worked, and 
struggled, and sacrificed during these 
hard years to make their business of 
farming a success. 

In most such cases some measure of 
success has come; but it is nothing com- 
pared to the richness of life which has 
come to that family. Just as frost 
sweetens the wild grapes so hardship 
has brought a lasting joy to the hearts 
of those who would pay the price of 
hard work to receive it. 

* * * 
HEN we cut our corn for silage 
last fall we received a real lesson 
in soil fertility. One side of the field had 





been covered with manure direct from 
the stable. Then when the snow got so 
deep that we could not use a spreader we 
piled the manure up in the yard and 
hauled it as soon as it thawed out in the 
spring. It would seem that the loss of 
fertility would not be great that way. 
Yet the soil on which we spread the 
manure day by day as we cleaned the 
stables yielded a good third more than 
the other side of the field. Possibly the 
conditions this season showed more dif- 
ference than the average year yet there 
must always be some difference. Writ- 
ten in crops in your own field, such a 
lesson has a deeper meaning. 
* * x 


N NORTHERN Wisconsin last fall I 
met a man who is in the milk produc- 

tion business on a farm near Chicago. 
Naturally we discussed our various dif- 
ficulties. He was buying grain. Our 
locality was selling it. He preferred oats 
with a liberal mixture of barley to grind 
for his grain feed. Our elevators were 
docking us 5 cents a bushel for oats with 
a barley mixture. Here was a feeder 
market for those mixed oats that we 
were selling on the basis of an oatmeal 
mill market where they were discounted. 

A real farm marketing program is 
going to include efficient selling of such 
feeds where they are wanted. This mar 
gets no discount when he goes onto the 
market and buys this feed. The differ- 
nce is lost some place on the road be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 

We have some distance to go yet in 
exploring our own market as well as 
foreign markets. 

[ Please turn to page 92] 
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Farm Board Program 


HE Farm Board has outlined a 

definite program of procedure. It 

isa long look ahead. It begins at 
the bottom by strengthening and expanding co- 
operatives thru assisting them in managerial and 
financial policies. It aims to bring about a 
co-ordination between existing farm organiza- 
tions to better their marketing methods and 
results. It will assist producers in unorganized 
areas to form co-operatives. It aims to assist 
co-operatives to function better with manufac- 
turers, processors, millers, and consumers. 

By the assistance of the various agricultural 
colleges, state and federal departments of agri- 
culture, the extension service, and other means, 
the farmer producers and the city consumers will 
become educated to the benefits of this national 
program of co-operation. 

This is a large order. It will require years of 
continued effort. But it is the surest way to build 
an agricultural policy that will really last. 

The Board has done remarkable service al- 
ready and it is unfortunate that there has devel- 
oped severe criticism of its membership or its 
efforts, by those who either lack patience or 
vision. If any critic were given the responsibility 
of setting up the new marketing machinery, and 
at the same time of creating a national agricul- 
tural policy, we surmise that there would be less 
impetuosity and less desire to act hastily. 


Too Much Loose Talk 


ITHIN the past two months the country 

has been flooded with half-truths concern- 
ing undulant fever. Most of the information we 
have seen in print which has any truth to it has 
been known by many of us for years. 

Now we are confronted with a statement to 
the effect that there are fifty thousand cases of 
undulant fever in the United States. We have 
made extensive inquiries and are unable to 
justify that statement even as a guess. 

Dr. A. V. Hardy of the University of Iowa, 
who is recognized as one of the foremost authori- 
ties, states that 402 known cases were diagnosed 
in the United States during the first five months 
of this year exclusive of Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. Doubtless there are many other cases; 
but far too little is known to permit estimates. 

Another unjustified insinuation is found in the 
fact that some of the propaganda leaves one with 
the impression that the disease comes entirely 
from drinking the milk of infected cows. We know 


EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


= 


He jests at scars who never felt 
a wound.—Shakespearée 


that undulant fever often is contracted 

by drinking raw milk from infected 

goats. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the same is possible with cows’ milk, but evi- 
dence at hand indicates that there are other meth- 
ods of transmission fully as important and of 
even greater significance. 

In this connection Dr. C. P. Fitch of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and one of the leading 
authorities on contagious abortion, states that 
many of the cases of undulant fever about which 
he knows are in men working in packing houses 
and with infected herds. 

Dr. Hardy goes further to state that men are 
no more susceptible to the disease than women. 
Yet among the farm population nine times as 
many cases have been found in men as in women. 
This, he thinks, shows that a great deal of infec- 
tion is taken in thru the skin by people who are 
associated with herds which are infected. 

Another fact which Dr. Hardy brings out 
is that there are only four cases per 100,000 
population exclusive of packing-house employees 
in cities of over 5,000; while among packing- 
house employees there are 287 cases per 100,000 
people. Also while children are the heavy milk 
drinkers yet there have been very few cases of 
undulant fever in this group. Most of it is found 
in people between 20 and 45 years old, which 
would indicate that it is primarily an occupa- 
tional disease. These factors show the ridicu- 
lousness of the intimation that undulant fever 
comes solely from milk. 

Huddleston of Michigan has found in experi- 
ments with monkeys that the porcine or hog 
type is far more virulent than the bovine type. 
Among 28 strains isolated from humans Dr. 
Hardy has found 21 of the porcine type and only 
7 of the bovine type. Dr. Hardy emphasizes the 
fact that there is not enough known yet tosafely 
draw conclusions. But these facts are evidence 
enough that we should not become too much ex- 
cited over some of the recent propaganda. 

We hold no brief for the infected herd. It be- 
hooves the livestock industry to eliminate this 
enormous economic loss. We agree, too, that all 
milk should be safe or should be made safe by 
pasteurization. But we resent some of the half- 
truths that have been told. They are not new. 
The method of presentation will have the effect 
of causing thousands of cases of malnutrition 
to every case of undulant fever prevented. As 
such, these presentations constitute a wrong to 
human health and an injustice to agriculture. 
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LL flesh is grass and so are milk and 
butterfat. It is axiomatic that 


the volume of fall and winter 
dairy production depends chiefly on the 
amount of grain and hay available for 
conversion and on the number of cows 
being milked. Measuring prospects by 
such yardsticks, the possibility of ex- 
cessive production during the months 
ahead appears remote. 

The 21,820,000 milk cows reported on 
farms last winter was practically the 
same number as in the two preceding 
years. Yearling dairy 
heifersnumbered 4,377,- 


What Will Butter Bring? 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


so that a higher level of prices seems in- 
evitable. Annual production of flour 
runs rather uniform from year to year, 
so that the output of bran will be only 
slightly affected in spite of the shorter 
wheat crop. The amount of corn ground 
by corn products manufacturers and, 
therefore, the output of gluten feed, ap- 
pears to be but little affected by rather 
large variations in corn prices. 
Cottonseed production now promises 
to be 3 to 4 percent more than last year. 
Flaxseed production, however, is esti- 


potency. This year the storage reserves 
of butter and cheese are of record size, 
and hence take on more than ordinary 
importance. 

On September 1, holdings of butter 
were 168,974,000 pounds, compared with 
136,175,000 pounds a year earlier, and a 
five-year average of 144,574,000 pounds. 
However, they are not greatly in excess 
of the holdings in 1927 and 1924. 

On the accompanying chart are shown 
the storage stocks on September 1, and 
production of creamery butter from Sep- 

tember to April, inclu- 
sive, for a series of 















































years. Storage holdings 
have shown an upward 
tendency, and this 
_ year’s stocks are not 
much above the trend. 
Current production is 
about five or six times 
as large as the stocks to 
be distributed. A de- 
cline of 4 percent in 
winter production this 
year would amount to 
as much as the increase 
in stocks on September 
1, 1929, over those re- 
ported a year earlier. 
Foreign trade in but- 
ter in this part of the 
year has varied from a 
net import volume of 
22,000,000 pounds in 
1923-24 to a net ex- 














000, or 176,000 more aame 
than a year earlier. npg GREE Storage Stocks September 1 
Doubtless some of these CLS) Rete Ge aaethe toctecats 
will come into milk this - 
fall; but, as usual, most 800,000,000 ~) 7 
of them will replace _ 
older cows, so that the 700,000,000) a 
net addition to the — 
number of cows in milk 600,000,000 | 
probably will be only a 
fraction of 1 percent. 500,000,000 | 
High prices for cattle 
sold for beef have con- 400,000,000 | 
tinued to be an incen- 
tive to dispose of poor 300,000,000 | 
producers in dairy. 
herds, and also have 200,000,000 
discouraged the milk- r 
ing of beef type cows. 
However, the strong eat. , 
demand and high price F 
f airw 72 av I 
lor Cate Seen aes 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 


been pulling in the op- 
posite direction, and 
probably have encour- 
aged holding some old- 
er and poorer cows in 
service. Reduction in the feed supply 
this year overshadows any change in the 
number of cows. The dry season first 
cut down the small grain crops, then 
took heavy toll of the corn crop and re- 
duced hay production below early pros- 
pects. Pastures dried up nearly every- 
where, forcing early feeding from the 
moderate supplies of grain and hay. On 
September 1, the average condition of 
pastures over the entire country was the 
lowest for that date in 15 years or more. 


THE latest forecasts (as this is being 
written), with corn still facing the 
hazard of frost damage, indicate de- 
creases of: 380,000,000 bushels of corn 
below the 1928 crop; 244,000,000 bush- 
els of oats; 53,000,000 bushels of barley; 
and 50,000,000 bushels of grain sor- 
ghums. This is a total decline of 727,- 
000,000 bushels in feed grain produc- 
tion. Possibly 100,000,000 bushels of 
that decrease was made up by a larger 
carryover than a year earlier. 

The corn, oats, and barley crops com- 
bined promise only 95,400,000 tons com- 
pared with 110,600,000 tons last year, 
and an average of 103,400,000 tons 
irom 1924 to 1928. The supply appears 
to be the smallest in many years with 
the exception of 1924, when it totaled 
93,100,000 tons. 

Production of high-protein feeds will 
be somewhat less than in 1928 and the 
supply must stretch over a longer season, 





More butter was accumulated in storage last summer than ever before, but the 
total supply for the fall and winter will depend mostly on current production M 


mated at about 12 percent less than last 
year, and 30 percent below the five- 
year average. Also the Argentine, from 
which the United States imports much 
seed, promises to have a subnormal crop 
as a result of drouth. 


HE crop of tame and wild hay com- 

bined totaled 106,000,000 tons this 
year, or practically the same as a year 
earlier, and compares with an average 
of 107,200,000 tons from 1924 to 1928. 
Owing to damage to late cuttings only 
27,500,000 tons of alfalfa hay were in 
prospect compared with 29,100,000 in 
1928 and a five-year average of 28,100,- 
000 tons. A good crop of clover hay was 
harvested, however. The carryover of 
hay last spring was unusually small, 
forcing an early start on the new crop. 
Owing to the necessity of feeding be- 
cause of poor pastures, the total hay 
supply at the start of the usual barn 
feeding season was small. 

Partly offsetting these decreases in 
feed supplies are the reductions in feed 
requirements, because of the shrinkage 
of 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 hogs and 600,- 
000 horses compared with a year earlier. 
The total livestock population shows a 
still larger reduction compared with 
five or ten years ago, especially in horses 
and beef cattle. 

While the forces entering into the 
market situation and outlook from time 
to time are much the same, they vary in 


port balance of less 
than 4,000,000 pounds 
1924-25. For sev- 
eral years it has been 
small compared with 
variations in production and storage 
stocks. 

Stocks of cheese on September 1 were 
86,654,000 pounds against 83,906,000 
pounds a year earlier. Holdings of con- 
densed and evaporated milk also were 
larger than in 1928. The differences 
appear to be already well represented in 
prices which are lower than last year. 

Foreign competition probably will be 
less than last year. Higher tariffs on 
fluid milk and cream will be of some 
help. Canadian promotion of cheese 
will be affected by the reduction of one- 
third in feed grain crops compared with 
1928. Drouth in the southern hemi- 
sphere suggests a smaller output in New 
Zealand, Australia, and Argentina than 
a year back, altho their seasons are too 
young to justify positive conclusions. 


O CHANGE of consequence in Euro- 
pean demand for butter and cheese 
from exporting countries appears prob- 
able. Germany is now pushing a cam- 
paign to increase whole milk consump- 
tion altho the results of such efforts are 
likely to be slow in showing up. 
Combining the storage stocks and 
prospects for domestic production and 
imports, total supplies of dairy products 
up to next spring probably will be but 
little different from last year. 
The demand side of the market equa- 
tion also looks favorable. Business ac- 
[ Please turn to page 60 
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Tractors Cut the 
Payroll 


By F. A. LYMAN 


of use; of hours saved; more work 
accomplished at lower costs; more 
time for leisure or odd jobs. To no class 
of farmers should this glimpse of tractors 
and power supply appeal more than to 
dairy and livestock farmers. On no 
other type of farm is there the multi- 
plicity of power tasks to perform, month 
in and month out, year in and year out: 
silos to fill; feed to grind; fields to plow, 
plant, cultivate, and harvest; water to 
pump. On no other type of farm has the 
use of mechanical power meant more in 
increased markets for the products of 
the farm, and in making available a 
larger percentage of farm land for cash 
income thru profit-producing livestock. 
There are now 4,000,000 workers di- 
rectly or indirectly employed by the 
automotive industry, according to fig- 
ures of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Coincident with the 
increase in employment in the auto- 
motive industry has been a gradual and 
quite rapid decline in farm population. 
By using more power and equipment per 
agricultural worker, however, produc- 
tion of most commodities has actually 
increased. Thus competition on the 
farm has decreased while the market for 
food products has steadily increased. 
The 4,000,000 workers in the auto- 
motive industry have approximately 


I LIKE to think of tractors in terms 


16,000,000 dependents, making a total 


of 20,000,000 persons who must be pro- 
vided with food, of which meat and 
dairy products form a large proportion. 
The decrease in farm population has 
been approximately 5,000,000 persons. 


HE decrease of 9,000,000 in horse 

population has released from 18,000,- 
000 to 36,000,000 acres (the estimates 
vary) for production of crops which can 
be converted into cash thru the medium 
of beef cattle, dairy cows, hogs, and 
sheep. This is the reason usually ad- 
vanced to explain the “surplus” in grain 
and hay. As a matter of fact, at the 
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The general farm can keep 
a tractor busy almost all 
of the time 
























same time there has been a de- 





crease of 4,000,000 dairy cattle 
and 14,000,000 other cattle, while 
the number of swine on farms has been 
below the average of the years 1900 to 
1920. Thus the decline in numbers of 
cattle and hogs, both heavy consumers 
of grain, has undoubtedly had a major 
effect in decreasing the consumption of 
these grains by these animals. 

The tractor is playing a most impor- 
tant partin this readjustment of popula- 
tion by taking the place of men gone to 
the cities, and by tilling the acres which 
formerly provided horse feed and which 
are now needed to feed the normal in- 
crease in population. 


I‘ IS possible some farmers have not 
recognized this shift in the market 
for farm products from horse feed to 
human food and adjusted their farming 
operations accordingly: grow more al- 
falfa; convert more corn into silage; 
raise sweet clover, soybeans, and other 
legumes for pasture and hay; and up- 
building their soils. However, the more 
progressive farmers have done so. 

The type of roughage which produces 
livestock and livestock products most 
economically is happily the type best 
fitted for profitable crop rotation, and 
for increasing the fertility of the soil. 
Alfalfa, soybeans, sweet clover, and 
other legume crops fall into this class of 
the best dairy feeds and the best soil 
builders. Such crops are replacing tim- 
othy and less profitable roughage crops, 
to the benefit of the farm owner and 
operator. The more nearly the dairy- 
man or stock feeder produces a bal- 
anced ration on his own land for his own 
stock, the greater his profits will be. 

In the last ten years, the dairy belt 
has moved westward. There has been an 
appreciable decline in the number of 
dairy cows in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and an increase in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and other 
middlewestern states. This means that 



































a larger proportion of dairymen than 
ever are raising the feed for their dairy 
cows on their own farms. 

To such farmers the development and 
use of tractors has been of great value. 
With the larger and more mobile units 
of power thus made available, fewer 
men, less time, or both, are required to 
raise feed, and more time is available 
for work in the dairy barn and milk- 
house. This meansmuch toa dairyman. 

The development of the general pur- 
pose tractor, which is suitable for the 
cultivation of row crops, has been espe- 
cially effective in reducing the number 
of hours which must be spent in the 
field. It has also made tractor power 
economical on smaller acreages, since 
horses are no longer necessary for culti- 
vating corn. Hence there need be no 
duplication of power sources. 


UITABILITY to a larger number of 
uses also means that the number of 
hours per year in which the tractor is 
used has greatly increased, thus making 
the hourly cost of operation lower. Fixed 
costs of interest and depreciation re- 
main approximately the same whether 
the tractor is used 400 hours a year, or 
800. But the fixed hourly costs in the 
latter case are half of the former, while 
double the amount of work is accom- 
plished. Both money and time are saved. 
I recently visited the farm of Ira 
Dean, Fulton County, Illinois. Dean 
operates 120 acres, keeping 10 or 12 
dairy cows, and raising 80 to 100 pigs 
each year—a typical middlewestern 
farm. In the spring of 1928, Dean pur- 
chased a general purpose tractor and 
used it for all of his work during the 
year, keeping but one team which he 
seldom used. He used his tractor 400 
hours during the year, at a cost for fuel, 
oil, depreciation, and interest (he had 
[ Please turn to page 80] 
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Surface water is carried 
around the slopes rather 
than rushing down 
with resultant erosion 


Terraces Prevent Erosion 


By ROBERT V. PETERSON 


homa farm was sold for $2,800. 

About the same time the neigh- 
boring 80 with approximately the same 
improvements brought $4,200. A few 
months ago the owner of the first 80 de- 
clined an offer of $6,000 while the second 
80 is not worth $1,000, neighbors told 
me, much to my surprise. 

The answer? Terracing. 

In the seven years since he bought his 
80-acre farm for $2,800 Lee Cole of 
Pottawatomie County, Oklahoma, has 
reared a large family and made a 
good living. He sells seed corn 
that brings $10 a bushel; wins 
many prizes on his farm produce 
at the Oklahoma state fair and a 
few at the international hay and 
grain show; and is a good farmer. 

Every acre of land on this farm 
is terraced. Cole believes that two 
men and two teams can terrace 
SO acres in ten days. At the pre- 
vailing rate of farm labor that 
means $125. He estimates his ter- 
races are worth $1,000; in fact, he 
simply could not get along with- 
out them and farm profitably. 

County Agent L. J. McDonald 
of Logan County, Oklahoma, 
wrote to his district agent at Still- 
water. “E. S$. Haws, one of my 
adult crop demonstrators, re- 
ported an increase of 12 bushels 

iore oats on land that had been 
terraced than on unterraced land. 
ile is strong for terracing because 
it increases his yields by holding 

e water so that it may soak into 

‘soil. It also keeps the soil fer- 

ty from washing away.” 

John Blood, a Caddo County 

rmer, wrote: “Before the land was 
terraced we hauled tons and tons of 

snure onto those slopes only to see it 
ished away. Now, with five years of 
‘ing been terraced and manured, it 
il raise as good corn or other crops as 


GS tio, years ago an 80-acre Okla- 











the level, and heretofore, better land.” 

From the Jackson County, Oklahoma, 
county agent came this: ‘““The most out- 
standing report of any farm was Virgil 
Hasley’s. He had put four terraces 
across a field of 60 acres at a cost of 
$16, which increased the production of 
cotton 8 bales, and estimated the in- 
crease in terms of profit would be about 
$800 above the cost.” 

While the prevention of erosion is the 
most noticeable thing which terracing 
accomplishes, that is only one of three 


The slope of the terrace permits farm machinery 


\ 


to operate unhindered by the ridge 














things it will do. Conservation of soil 
moisture and increase of soil fertility are 
the other two improvements which a 
good terrace will make. 

Water in large quantities, moving 
rapidly, is the farmer’s enemy. Water 


in small quantities, moving slowly, is his 
friend. With terraces it is possible to 
regulate not only the quantity of water 
over a given area but also the speed at 
which it moves around the slopes. 


ee REQUIRES from 200 to 500 pounds 

of water, or from 24 to 60 gallons, to 
produce one pound of dry matter in 
crops. No farmer can afford to allow 
water to run off his land even if it does 
not carry any soil with it. 

Then there is the matter of holding 
humus or decayed vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil, which well-terraced 
land will do. Humus not only in- 
creases the amount of plant food 
available but it increases the 
water-holding capacity of a soil. 
If a wire screen-bottomed box, 12 
inches square, filled with a soil 
that is deficient in humus, will 
absorb one gallon of water, the 
same box full of soil rich in humus 
will absorb two gallons of water. 
Humus-filled soil will absorb twice 
as much moisture as soil deficient 
in humus and will also hold it 
twice as long. 

Terracing is not difficult. All 
the equipment needed is a level- 
ing instrument and target rod, hoe 
or spade, and a plow or a common 
road grader. 

Short terraces are to be pre- 
ferred. Ordinarily they should not 
be more than 1.200 feet in length, 
under most conditions. There are 
some good terraces one-half mile 
in length, but in such cases the 
slope is not great and the absorp- 
tion power of the soil is high. 

After a terrace line is marked 

off, the row of hoe marks should be run 

with a plow. The best way is to have a 

man walk ahead of the team, using the 

marks as a guide. The line of marks may 
form a very crooked,\irregular line, but 
[ Please turn to page 83 | 
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Belt Rebuilds a Farm 


By R. R. THOMASSON 
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Belt’s 


HAT sort of a cropping and 
soil management system will 
bring a run down farm back to 


its original production? That was the 
question that Deo Belt asked himself, 
the county agent, and the Missouri 
State College of Agriculture when he 
purchased, ten years ago, a 160-acre 
Nodaway County, Missouri, farm. He 
feels that he has found a good answer in 
the system he has been following the 
last few years: lime, legumes, and ferti- 
lizer worked judiciously into a crop ro- 
tation. He makes every ton of manure 
do its best work, too, |tho livestock oc- 
cupies a secondary place on the farm. 

It might also be said that Belt special- 
izes in sweet clover because he has used 
that crop extensively in bringing his 
corn yields back to a high level. With 
County Agent J. Ross Fleetwood stand- 
ing alongside to verify his figures from 
accurately kept records, he told me 
about his corn yields last year on two 
fields of the same soil type. 

An eight-acre field had been in blue- 
grass pasture for at least 35 years, pos- 
sibly longer. “For all practical pur- 
poses we could call it the same as virgin 
soil,” Belt said. He broke the soil in the 
fall of 1927 and planted it to corn the 
following spring. Without fertilizer it 
yielded 97 bushels to the acre. The 
other field of 20 acres had been cropped 
rather heavily. The last three corn crops 
previous to 1928 averaged 42 bushels 
per acre. In the fall of 1926 he started 
to rejuvenate it. 

It was sowed to wheat with applica- 
tions of 214 tons of lime and 250 pounds 
of superphosphate per acre. Sweet 
clover seed the following spring was 
pastured that fall and turned under the 
first part of May, 1928. Ahead of the 
planter he drilled 200 pounds of 20 per- 
cent superphosphate. On this field of 
worn land he gathered 98 bushels of 
corn to the acre last fall; a bushel better 
than the eight acres that he considered 
to be practically the same as virgin soil. 
Lime, phosphate, and one crop of sweet 
clover turned the trick. Both fields 
were the same type of soil—Marshall 
silt loam. 

That, however, does not tell the en- 
tire story of those two fields. A 200- 


pound application of 20 percent super- 
vhosphate brought the yield on the 
bluegrass sod to 109 bushels. Or, to 
look at it the other way around, leav- 
ing the fertilizer off the sweet clover 
land pulled the yield down to 80 bushels. 

“The thing that we emphasize,” 
Fleetwood said, “is that the crop of 
sweet clover together with lime and 
fertilizer brought the yield on the old 
field up to what the virgin sod made 
with no treatment. On the other hand, 
the fertilizer gave him some cheap corn 
in both cases. The cost per acre was 
$2.85 or 22 cents per bushel on the blue- 
grass land and 33 cents on the field 
formerly in sweet clover.” 


T IS doubtful if the owner 35 years 
ago would have raised a 97-bushel 
corn crop with the same season because 
the cultural methods in vogue at that 
time would hardly compare with those 
used by Belt. He used a sulky plow 


Here we find Belt getting a machine ready 
for the field 
































tractor makes an easy job of turning under sweet clover 


with a wire trailing in the furrow to 
turn under the growth. Then he double 
harrowed and double disked, with the 
disks set to pack the ground, and fol- 
lowed that with a culti-packer. He 
never gets so rushed that he plants a 
crop with halfway preparation. When 
he got ready to plant the corn the seed 
bed was so firm that you could run a 
car over it in high. 

It might be charged that the expense 
of the lime, fertilizer, and sweet clover 
would eat heavily into the additional 
returns on the corn crop. Suppose we 
look at the figures. He-charged against 
each acre $6.75 for lime, $6.36 for fer- 
tilizer, and $2 an acre for sweet clover 
seed; a total cost of $15.11 for the extra 
treatment. 

The wheat averaged 10 bushels better 
than any other in the neighborhood and 
he sold it for $1.20 from the thresher. 
This one item came very near to paying 
all the expense. But in addition to that 
he pastured the 20 acres of sweet clover 
with 138 hogs for three months and 16 
head of cattle for four months. 

“The pasture was worth $10 an acre,” 
he insists. It would seem as tho the 56- 
bushel per acre increase in corn, worth 
75 cents a bushel, was “velvet,” coming 
to him not for physical exertion but for 
clear thinking and a willingness to apply 
practical modern methods to farming. 


I‘ MUST not be assumed that Belt 
spent his time running a demonstra- 
tion on these two fields. He is operating 
a 160-acre farm for a profit. But he does 
like to keep records and know which way 
he is going. Last year the average yield 
was 861% bushels on 65 acres. 

When I was on his farm last June he 
had his land in the following crops: 40 
acres of bluegrass pasture; 10 acres of 
sweet clover pasture; 28 acres in oats; 
8 acres of alfalfa; and 50 acres of corn 
Of the corn land 14 acres was sweet 
clover sod, 20 acres the second year out 
of sweet clover sod, 8 acres on land the 
second year after turning under blue- 
grass, and another 8 acres the second 
year out of alfalfa sod. 

On the second-year corn land he uses 
a complete fertilizer at the rate of 200 

[ Please turn to page 84] 
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He gives help unselfishly 


on any dairy problem 





Otto Frederick Hunziker 


Ten Master Minds of Dairying 


dairy cows gave dairying one of 

its ten master minds—Hunziker, 
the scientist of dairy manufacture, who 
spent most of his boyhood summers 
working at all sorts of jobs on the dairy 
farms of the neighborhood. 

That boyhood love provided a splen- 
did background for the man who, more 
than any other individual, has taken 
the guesswork out of buttermaking. 
Without background there can be no 
vision. Thanks largely to the vision of 
this man, his love for the little, every- 
day things that make up life on the 
dairy farm, his studies and research 
work, buttermaking is now a manufac- 
turing process with a scientific founda- 
tion for every step, a foundation as solid 
as that enjoyed by other great manufac- 
turing industries. 

To that big majority of farmers who 
must depend on the creameries to pro- 
vide a market for the product of the 
cows, the change from guess to science 
in butter manufacture has meant mil- 
lions of dollars in increased returns. 

_ Otto Frederick Hunziker was born in 
Zurich, Switzerland, on December 25, 
1873, the son of Karl Otto and Louise 
Pupikofer Hunziker. The father was 
originally a minister, later rector and 
professor of history at the industrial 
school as well asa professor of pedagogy 
at the University of Zurich. 


\ TOWN boy’s love for handling 


By J. B. FITCH 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


Boyhood days of the younger Hun- 
ziker were spent in Goldbach, a small 
town near Zurich. Here, with one broth- 
er and two sisters he attended grade 
school. It was a happy, God-fearing 
home, of somewhat academic atmos- 
phere, which was rather disturbed by 
this one boy’s hankering for farm work, 
for milking cows, and for association 
with the supposedly rougher boys of the 
Swiss farms in his spare time. A son 
who insisted on returning from such 
excursions smelling of cows and barns 
was a puzzle to a home where books and 
culture and the nice things of place and 
position were among the most desirable 
rewards for good bringing-up, good 
schooling, and an honorable life. 

Not that the boy wasn’t happy in his 
home; not that the parents loved him 
less: but why couldn’t he grow up in 
the regular way and be ambitious for a 
training that led to a profession or some 
kind of official position, like the best in 
his family? But at that time he just 
couldn’t. It was not in him to do so. 


TRONG of body and bent to work 
with his hands, the open life on the 
farm, the sweet air of the fields, the 
handling of the cows and the horses, and 
always the rugged Alps and the won- 
drous beauty of Switzerland all about 
him, lured the boy away from the shel- 
tering home, whenever he was permitted 


his freedom. Luckily for him, nearby 
was the Strickhof Agricultural College, 
which in due time he attended and from 
which, at 19, he was graduated. 

Schoolwork completed, it was per- 
haps only natural that a boy who had 
already shown an inclination to break 
away from the path of his people, should 
cast longing eyes oan the big country 
across the sea—the United States—full 
of promise to a healthy, old-country boy 
who loved the open and knew how to do 
farm work of a strenuous nature. 


UT home ties are not easily broken 
in a home-loving family. However, 
luck was with him—and with the science 
of dairy manufacture—in the form of a 
party of Americans visiting in the neigh- 
borhood. On their assurance to look 
after him and get him work on a dairy 
farm, young Hunziker, early in the 
spring of 1893, joyfully and with paren- 
tal blessings, set out for the promised 
land and a job on a dairy farm near 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, at $5 a month 
and room and board. 

So the young man who was later to 
become the leader in the science of 
dairy manufacture started right at the 
bottom. For two years on this Massa- 
chusetts farm he arose at half-past two 
in the morning, milked part of a herd of 
twenty-five cows, bottled some of the 

[ Please turn to page 67 | 
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This primitive method of plowing the rice fields is used in the Philippines 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


Some Great Industries in the Philippines 


HILE the purpose of this arti- 

cle is to give a glimpse of some 

of the great industries of the 
Philippines, yet I believe a few facts at 
the beginning about the country in gen- 
eral and the city of Manila in particular 
will not be out of place. 

This group of islands, located north 
of the East Indies, and southeast of 
China, has been called “The Pearl of 
the Orient.” It extends 1,150 miles 
north and south and 682 miles east and 
west. There are 7,083 islands in the 
group. About half of them are very 
small, merely rocks sticking up out of 
the sea. Only 2,441 of them have 
names and most of these are practically 
unknown. Luzon is the largest of 
all of these islands. It is about the 
size of the state of Kentucky. 
Mindanao is next in size, being 
about as large as Indiana. The 
entire group is almost as large as 
Japan, and could be made much 
more productive than the Island 
Empire of Japan. The population 
is nearly 12,000,000, or less than 
one-fifth that of Japan. 


I VISITED the Philippines fif- 
teen years ago, and again six 
years ago; this is my third trip to 
the islands. It has been hard to 
make up my mind whether or not 
it would be best for the United 
States to grant the people of the 
Philippines complete indepen- 
dence. However, after talking 
with natives and missionaries and 
getting all the information pos- 
sible, I believe that it would be. 

Manila is one of the great cities 
of the Orient. Nearly 400,000 
people call it home. Parts of it are 
very beautiful, and clean as a pin. 
Other parts are the other ex- 
treme. The smell of some of the 
native quarters is indescribable. 








By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


During this last visit it rained every day 
and the smell was worse then ever. 
People who live there do not seem to 
notice it, but six days seemed almost an 
age to me, unaccustomed as I was to it. 

I never saw people so anxious to learn 
as these young Filipinos. Manila is 
said to be the only city on earth where 
the children cry to go to school. I spoke 
ten times during the six days. Most of 
these talks were given to students and 
they never seemed to have enough. 
When I talked one hour they asked me 
to talk two hours the next time. 

One of the indispensable things on a 
farm is binder twine and rope. The 
Philippines furnish this product to the 


An abaca plantation. These trees produce 
binder twine 








whole world. This is perhaps the great- 
est single industry of the Philippines. I 
had wanted to visit one of the greatest 
twine and rope factories but was unable 
to do so until the other day. A detailed 
description of this factory will be inter- 
esting to many, I am quite sure. 


MERICANS are interested in big 

'& things: quite naturally I wanted 
to see the largest factory of its kind on 
earth, and I guess the desire was granted. 
The factory was established in 1854. 
Altho founded by Spaniards, this fac- 
tory is now equipped with every mod- 
ern convenience, and practically all of 
the machinery was built in the United 
States. Manila hemp,’as we know 
it, is made from what the natives 
call the abaca plant. It resembles 
the banana, grows from 10 to 20 
feet high, and produces fruit that 
looks like the banana but it is not 
fit to eat. It takes three years for 
the plant to reach its maturity, 
but when cut down it does not 
have to be replanted; sprouts 
grow from the old root. 

The Filipinos fell the plant or 
tree when matured, and cut it into 
slabs several feet long. Being soft 
it is then stripped into small fibers. 
This is laborious work and has to 
be done by hand, as no machinery 
has yet been invented to do this 
first stripping. The fiber is clean 
and white. After it is thoroly 
dried in the sun it is baled and 
shipped to the factory in Manila. 

This industry furnishes work to 
thousands of natives. The strip- 
ping can be done almost any time, 
and the natives can work at it as 
the spirit, hunger, or need moves 
them. If the men are careless and 
do not do their work properly, the 
grade is inferior and the pay much 

| Please turn to page 18) 
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CESSFUL FAR 











“I can pull a drag back 














of my harrow now and 
save gas to boot with 


this New Mobiloil” 


[A Wisconsin Farmer’s* experience | 


“Ed got his tractor about the same 
time I did. They were both four 
years old last July. But Ed could 
get work out of his, I couldn’t be- 
gin to. 

“For one thing, he always pulled 
a drag back of his disc-harrow. I 
tried it several times and got no- 
where. Fact is, that harrow by it- 
self used to get ’er steaming in the 
gullies up in the north field. 


He said “Try 
the New Mobiloil!” 


“Ed had been after me all Summer 
to try this New Mobiloil. He backed 
his own experience up with the 
fact that 90% of the tractor manu- 
facturers who took the Nebraska 
State Tractor Tests, staked their 
reputations on Mobiloil, when they 
couldn't afford to take chances with 
cheap oil, 

“That sounded like good sense 
to me, so I tried it. Well, you 


couldn’t sell me anything else now. 

“Mobiloil costs me a few cents 
more per gallon, but it’s a whole 
lot cheaper to use than the 65¢ oil 
I used to buy. I’m pulling a drag 
behind my harrow now and actu- 
ally use less gas with the double 
load. Besides, it lasts longer—I 
don’t have to drain near as often 
and she takes those gullies in the 
north field without a shiver.” 
*Name on request. 

4 7 7 
It’s not price per gallon but cost 
per season in fuel and repair bills 
that counts in buying oil. The New 
Mobiloil will save you money by 
the acre and by the year. 

Ask your Mobiloil dealer to re- 
fer to his complete Mobiloil chart 
for the correct grade to use in 
your tractor, truck or car. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for 
all types of machinery 


the New 


Mobiloil 








MING 









MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 

lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below if your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's 
Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32° F. (Freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobitoil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E"’) 
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PASSENGER CARS y ‘el tet. tf T 
motor Trucks | —/S/—/S/e@)/5)2/ 5 
AND TRACTORS EIVSIE; SIE) SE]. 
AIS I|A\SIALSIAI= 
Autocar, T (own | 
& Waukesha)H | 
(Waukesha). .. BB A 
* H (own engine) | A JArcj A /Arc] A |JArc | 
“ othermodels... | A} A| A [Arc] A |Arc] A |Ar 
Buick..... ..ee» | BBIArc] BBArcj BBiArc] A A 
Cadillac a Arc] BB|Arcj BBiArc] BBA 
Chandler Special Six A jAred A | A | 
other models A jArce] A jArci A jArc] A ‘Are 
Chevrolet. . -ese | A JAre] A \Ared A /Are] A jArc 
Chrysler, 4cyl ‘ A Are A jAre] A JA 
“Imperial 80 | 
& — BBiArc - Arc] A|AIAI/A 
other mode A lArc] A jArc] A] AJ AJA 
Diam ond T AILAIA/AILAIAIAIA 
Dodge Brothers A jArc) A jArcd A jArc] A |Arc 
Durant A jArc] A /Arc } A jArc 
Essex a A jArc] A |Arc] A jArc] A Arc 
Federal, 1K6 ; BB Al. |... 
* UB6, T4 Ww, 
T+4B,F-4, 4.6, 3B-6 | 
2B-4, T-8W, W RS, | 
3C-6, F-7 A Ar A Arc] A jArc A Arc 
“ other models }A| A} A) AJA AILAIA 
Ford, A& AA..... | A jArc] A Arc | 
* 814 = | | EIEIE|F 
Franklin . | BBArcj BB Arcj BB) BB BB) BB 
G. M. C., T-10, | 
T-11, T-19 A jArcj A jAre 
“ T20, 730, T4, | 
T42, T50, T60, T80 BBiArc} BB Arc} BB)Arc 
other models |B} A} B}A|B/AI BIA 
Garford . JALALALTALALAITAIA 
Graham Brothers... A jArc] A |Are] A Arc 
Hudson J ae A lArc] A [Arc] A jArc] A JArc 
Hupmobile BEAR BBiArc] A |Arcf A |Arc 
Indiana, 611, 6111.. A jArcj A |Ar 
other models | A} ALA!LAILAILAILALA 
International Special 
Delivery, Wau- 
kesha engine... JA; ALA} ATA;TAIAIA 
“ 35, @, Seen 
54DR, 63, 74C, | 
74DR, 103 . A jArc] A jAre] A /Arc. 
HS54, HS54C, | 
HS74, HS74C, 
104C, HS104C | BI A 
“ other models. . BB 4 | BB A| BB) A/ BB A 
Mack #8 A BB A.| A jArc] A |Arc 
Nash Advanced Six | | 
& Special Six | BB Arc BB Arc] BBiArc] A |Arc 
other models . A JArc Arc] A jArc A jArc 
Oakland + . A |Arc A Arc] A jArcj] A |Ar 
Oldsmobile. ... . | A Arc] A jArcd A jAred A jArc 
Overland ; we | A jArc] A /Arc 
Packard.. ... . | A jAre] A |Arc] A jAre] A jArc 
Paige, 8-cy! | BB/Arc 
other models. . | } A jArc} A jAr 
Pontiac or . A ‘Arcj A ‘Arcj A jArcj A jAr 
Reo A fArce] A \Arc A iArc] A jAr 


Repub! 1S 1SW, j 
ee RARER EEE 


30W,35°35A,35B. |A|A|A/TA|AIAIAIA 
“ 256 | | A iArc] A jArc 

“ other models... BB A|BB A ry AIBB A 
Service nase POT | AILAIA 
Star , | | A wm A jArc 
Stewart, 7X, 10X } | AI\A 
* 21,21X, Buddy | BB) AJ A |Arc] A lise A |Are 

" othér models.... | BB| A | BB) A BB A | BB A 


Studebaker (Pass.). A jArc] A jArc] A jArcd A (Arc 

White, 15, 15B, 20, |. . | | 
20A.... Are.Arc Arc ArcJArc.|ArcJjArc.|Are 
59,0 BBA | | 


. | 
“  othermodels.. JA | ALA } ALA ALAA 














Willys-Knight, 4-cyl. B Are 
. “" 6cyl. | BB Arc] BB)Arc| BB)Arc) BBiArc. 
Allis-Chalmers,15-25 | | BIA 
“ © other models | BB) A | BB) A | BB) A | BB A 
Case, 25-45,L..... |B) A|B/A]B/A]B| 
other models... | BB A | BB) A] BB) A/| BB A 
Caterpillar........ |B} A} B/A|BIJA/B/A 
Cletrac........ .» | BB) A| BB) A | BB A/| BB A 
E-B . | BiAIB/A| BIA 
Fordson....... a ("BBL A| BB) A | BB A 
Hart Parr......... |BR/ A] BIA BA Bi A 
John Deere........ | BB) A BB A} BB) A| BB A 
McCormick... ..... BB A| BB A} BB A/| BB A 
Gil Pull....--.... |B] A] B/A|B)AB| A 
Twin City, 40-65... | | A BIA 
other models | BB, A | BB, A | BB) A| BB A 
Wallis {BBL A|BB A|BBIA|BB A 








TRANSMISSION AND DIFFBRENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Oil, as recom- 
mended by complete Chart available at all dealers’. 











NOTE: For a season's supply we recom- 


mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 
with convenient faucet. 
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RADIO 


SCREEN-GRID 


ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 


Battery or House Current 





~SEaAVICE ..-. 


Asx any Atwater Kent owner 
if he ever does anything more than 
tune in, sit back .. . listen. 

Service? He’s bought the kind 
of radio that almost never needs 
it, the kind that you will find in 
most farm homes today. 

It’s as mechanically perfect as 
a well-made watch. Please look 
inside and see. Every part is pre- 
cise—accurate to a hair’s breadth. 
That’s why you can expect unin- 
terrupted performance month 
after month, year after ear. 

This holds true for the millions 
of Atwater Kent Radios sold in 


WHAT FOR? 


look again... It’s an Atwater Kent” 


past years. It holds true for the 
greatest radio Atwater Kent has 
ever built—the new Screen-Grid 
Electro-Dynamic, of course. 

You can have this new set op- 
erated either by batteries or from 
house-current, in a compact table 
model or a wide variety of fine 
cabinets. Either type assures you 
a radio that lets you listen every 
time you turn the switch. 

: 7 7 


OW THE AIR—Atwater Kent Radio Hour, 
Sunday Evenings, 9:15 (Eastern Time), WEAF 
network of N. B. C. Atwater Kent Mid-Wiek 
Program, Thursday Evenings, 10:00 (Eastern 
Time), WJZ network of N. B. C. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


716 Wissahickon Avenue 





IN COMPACT TABLE MODELS— 
For batteries, Model 67 Screen-Grid 
receiver. Uses 7 tubes (3 Screen- 
Grid). Without tubes, $77. For house- 
current operation, Model 55 Screen- 
Grid receiver. Uses 6 A.C. tubes (2 
Screen-Grid) and 1 rectifying tube. 
Without tubes, $88. Electro-Dynam- 
ic table model speaker, $34. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies, and in Canada 
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less. The Filipino is no fool, and as hx 
wants to get the most for the least effort, 
he generally does it right. He takes 


| great pride in his skill. 


When the bales reach the factory and 
are opened, the fiber is clean and spot- 
less. It is fed into rollers, and combs o1 
endless belts catch it and comb it, as 
women used to comb their long hair. A 
little oil is used and these combing ma 
chines keep a few threads together 
These pass into a funnel-shaped tube 
are twisted and whirled and automati- 
cally wound onto bobbin spools about 
a foot long. This is now the very best 
quality of binder twine. 

Next comes the rope making. This is 


| done by what they call “laying” ma 


chines. Enough bobbins are put on th: 


| machine to make the size of rope wanted 





| and the complicated machinery does the 


rest. It is a great sight to see them 
making the largest ship rope, several 


| inches in diameter. The central core is 
| run thru oil which makes the rope prac- 


tically waterproof. 


| IS said that the English Navy has 
a scarlet thread in every rope, large or 
small. Should a piece of rope be stolen, 
woe to the thief when he is caught with 
the goods! I saw in this factory the 
colored thread going into certain ropes 
and asked the manager about it. He 
said that some customers had a certain 
colored thread run in all their rope. It 
is a wonderful treat to be taken thru 
this great rope factory. 

Perhaps the most important industry 
of the Philippines, however, is the grow- 
ing of rice. We talk about bread being 
the staff of life; but more than half of 
the population of the world never sees 
a loaf of bread. More than 60 percent 
of the people on the earth practical], 
live on rice. When Magellan discovered 
the Philippines in 1521 he found rice, 
the only crop cultivated by the natives 

The cultivation of rice necessitates 
the most back-breaking toil encountered 
in producing any crop. It must be 
planted and transplanted in soil under 
water. This work must be done by 
hand. Horses or mules cannot be used 
in rice cultivation. The one animal 
suited for the cultivation of rice is the 
caribou, or water buffalo. As 80 percent 
of the Filipinos practically live on rice, 
the caribou is the most important ani- 
mal in the Philippines. 

Driving thru the rice fields a dozen 
miles from Manila I saw men and wom- 
en wading stealthily thru the water, be- 
tween the rows of rice, and asked what 
they were doing. Imagine my surprise 
when told they were fishing. These 
paddies, or fields, always have water in 
them. Years ago a breed of black fish 
was placed in the water and it has in- 


| creased until the fish are very plentiful. 


These fish are not caught with a hook 
but with a bowl-shaped contraption 
made of bamboo. This is carried in one 
hand and has a circle of prongs. When 
the fisherman sees one of these black 
fish 8 inches or more in length he will 
jam this over it. If the fish can wriggle 
out thru the prongs, he is too small. [i 
not, he finds a place in the next meal in 
a native home. Rice is the bread and 
fish is the butter in thousands of the 
Filipino homes every day. 

The third great industry of the Philip- 
pines is the coconut palm and its uses. 
In studying the matter I find that proc- 
ucts of the coconut in some form are 
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used in almost every country on the 
earth. In letters on the South Sea 
Islands I have mentioned copra and 
other products of the coconut palm sev- 
eral times, and cannot go into details 
about it here. There are, however, mil- 
lions of coconut trees in the Philippines. 

One of the most interesting places 
visited on this trip so far was a great 
factory in the Philippines where the 
substitutes for lard, soap, and oil are 
made from the coconut. This industry is 
tremendous and the output of this one 
factory runs into millions of dollars an- 
nually. I hardly dreamed there was 
such an enormous factory of this kind 
on earth. One condition necessary to 
visit it was to promise to say nothing 
about it in detail, or even tell where it 
is located. 

In the Philippines there are at least 
three other great industries that should 
be deseribed, but they can only be men- 
tioned here. They are the sugar cane, 
rubber, and tobacco industries. Were 
it not for the land laws the rubber in- 
dustry would be greatly developed by 
great automobile firms. 

I understand an effort is now being 
made to get the land laws so modified 
as to permit certain firms to purchase 
or lease large tracts of land for this 
purpose. Governor Stimson seems to 
be working in harmony with the Filipino 
statesmen, and together these men will 
work out some plan of procedure that 
will mean much in the future develop- 
ment of the Islands. 


To Study Electrification 


NEW farm electrification project 
44 has just been launched by Purdue 
University. Its purpose is to study the 
influence of the application of electricity 
on the farm home and the farm income 
as well as to determine the costs of per- 
forming different operations using elec- 
trical energy. For this purpose 100 
farms have been selected in Fountain 
and Delaware Counties. Fifty of these 
are electrified and the other fifty will not 
be electrified within the next five years. 
The survey will include all of the con- 
veniences in the home as well as the 
farm equipment both at the beginning 
and the end of the study. A financial 
record will be kept on the farms of both 
groups during the period of the study. 
Cost data will be secured on feed grind- 
ing, silo filling, water pumping, milking, 
incubation, brooding poultry, and the 
various other operations which can be 
performed by electrical power. This 
study is expected to prove helpful in 
answering the question as to just when 
and how electricity pays. 








HAT could be more appro- 

priate than one or more of 
Nichols’ travel books for a gift? 
“Birdseye Views of Far Lands” is 
now printed in five volumes and 
as the world’s great cities and 
some forty countries are briefly 
described, this is a great travel! 
library. These books are all illus- 
trated and sell at $1.50 each, ex- 
cept Volume I, which is $1.25. 
Any two volumes will be sent for || 
$2.50, any three of them for | 
$3.25, or all five of them will be 
sent to one address for $5. Ad- 
dress Successful Farming, Book De- 
partment, Des Moines, Iowa. 


—— —————— 
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1000 Farmers 


without a Horse! 


IN 1910 many men still held out against the horseless 
carriage. But those who did were looking backward. 
They could not keep the horse on the highways. Nobody 
could! Today all the world rides on rubber. Men and 
their merchandise travel swiftly by motor power. 


It is the same on the farms. We have seen the pass- 
ing of the tools of hand harvest, the oxcart, the walking 
plow, and many other things that bring back memories 
of slow labor and profitless toil. Old methods make way 
for methods that are better, faster, easier,, more 
economical, and more profitable. 


Animal power cannot handle the big-scale equipment 
the farmers are buying these days. Day by day animal 
power is passing out of the picture. Everywhere the 
great and tireless tractor is taking over the work, cut- 
ting down the costs of production, and increasing the 
profits. Already a thousand horseless farmers handle 
every operation by McCormick-Deering power alone. 


Write for the full list of 1000 
Horseless Farmers of America 


We will be glad to mail you an illustrated folder contain- 
ing the names of the thousand horseless farmers, their 
addresses, their acreage, and the crops they raise. Write 
your own name and address on the edge of this page and 
mail to us. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Ill. 
Cncorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 




















OW can we safeguard the leisure 
H of our children so that it will 

be a force for good instead of 
harm?” 

“How may the recreation of young 
people be made a means of strengthen- 
ing instead of breaking home ties?’’ 

These are familiar questions in days 
when commercialized amusements flaunt 
themselves in the eyes of young people 
and tend to cause an undue craving for 
excitement, foolish expenditure of money, 
if not to endanger health and morals. 

As an illustration, a mother once said 
to me, ‘‘What are you going to do when 
high school boys’ and girls’ idea of a 
good time is to go thirty miles to the 
city, unaccompanied by elders, and re- 
turn at a late hour?” 

The answer to the question is not sim- 
ple since it involves the whole subject of 
leisure, as well as wise choices in its use. 
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Leisure—A Family Matter 


By ALMA H. JONES 





usual number of mis- 
takes, resulting in a 
decrease and not an 
increase in the quali- 
ty and quantity of 
goods. 

Besides making for 
physical. and mental 
efficiency, ‘‘time 
which is free from 
bossing”’ makes for 
morality, according 
to Dr. Joseph Lee of 
the Playground and 
Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. 
“Time to experiment, 
discover, create,’’ 
“time to make deci- 
sions and to abide by 
them,” “‘living from 
the inside out,” are 

































































Time spent in “fellowship” 
constitutes a bond of sym- 
pathy and understanding 
obtained 


which cannot be 


any other way 


A “family hour’ in which 

parents and children share 

interests and fun is recom- 
mended 


worth while. From time to 
experiment and think on the 
part of a mere boy, came 
later the discovery of the 
principle of the steam engine. 

Thomas Edison, the wizard 














It involves an understanding of the fact 
that leisure is a force in building or de- 
stroying character, as is indicated in the 
familiar saying, ‘Tell me how you 
spend your leisure, and I will tell you 
what you are.” 

Also, the answer involves a knowl- 
edge of how the home and community 
may determine the habits which are 
formed in leisure, as in other things. 

First, let us consider the value of 
leisure. The importance of leisure as a 
factor in physical and mental efficiency 
was shown during the World War. Dur- 
ing this time efforts were made to speed 
up the production of goods in factories 
in every possible way. Certain factories 
tried the plan of paying a premium for 
overtime and Sunday work in order to 
increase the output of goods. 

The plan was soon discontinued on 
the basis of inefficiency, for it was seen 
that men and women who drove them- 
selves for long hours on week days, with 
no relaxation on Sunday, made an un- 


moral values, all will agree. Dr. Lee 
says that the fruitfulness of leisure time 
is well illustrated in the case of the baby, 
whose life is all leisure. He learns more 
thru the experimentation in which he is 
constantly engaged than he ever will 
learn again in a like period of time. 


\ AR. LEE contends that too little 
1” time free from bossing by others, 
on the part of school children, is respon- 
sible for the too frequent poor and bar- 
ren pleasures of the present, much dis- 
cussed younger generation. ‘‘Sensation- 
al movies, sensual dancing, jazz, and 
drink,’’ he contends, are the result of 
lack of opportunities to experience true 
values in leisure. 

The creative use of leisure has re- 
sulted in some of the greatest discover- 
ies of the ages. For example, James 
Watt as a child is said to have spent 
hours playing with a spoon in the steam 
of a tea-kettle. His aunt, meanwhile, 
scolded him for not doing something 


of science, as a small boy 

constantly “tinkered”’ and 
tried to discover things for himself thru 
experimentation in his free time. This 
early play furnished the background of 
knowledge and skill for his later re- 
nowned discoveries. 

This evolution from childhood play 
to great achievement has been so gradu- 
al in Edison’s case that he says, after 
many years of what seems to others 


arduous effort, “I’ve never worked a_ 


day in my life.” 


ORKING in the spirit of play is 
possibly the crowning achievement 

of leisure time well spent. Charles 
Lindbergh is a good example of another 
whose boyish adventures have been 
turned to account in adult achievement. 
With these illustrations of the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral values of leisure 
in mind, we may well say with Dr. 
Henry L. K. Shaw, one time president 
of the Child Hygiene association oi 
America, “A nation may waste its water 

[ Please turn to page 22) 
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-Making Air History 


LYING solo, Capt. Frank M. 

Hawks hurled the Lockheed 
Monoplane “Texaco No. 5” across 
the continent and back in less than 
37 hours flying time, making non- 
stop records both ways, 

The iron nerve and navigating 
skill of Captain Hawks made this 
remarkable flight possible, even 
though he insists modestly, “A fine 
ship, plus good gasoline and oil— 
that’s the answer.” 
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On these record-breaking flights, 
Captain Hawks used Texaco Avia- 
tion Gasoline and Texaco Airplane 
Oil. Only quality products could 
stand such a terrific strain—quality 
characteristic of all Texaco 
Products. 


Flying or motoring ... Tour with Texaco! 


The Texas Company, Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO 













Capt. Frank M. Hawks 


Left New York June 27 at 4:12:51 A. M. 
(E. S. T.) Arrived at Los Angeles June 27 
at 11:23:23 P. M. (E. 8. T.) 

7 hours for rest, refueling and adjustments. 

Left Los Angeles June 28 at 6:37:47 A. M. 
(E. S. T.) Arrived at New York June 29 
at 12:16:03 A. M. (E. S. T.) 

The plane, a Lockheed Air Express. 

Motor,a 425 h. p. Pratt& Whitney “Wasp”, 


Eastto West Record 19hrs. 10min. 32 sec. 
West to East Record 17 hrs. 38 min. 16sec. 
Total flying time, 36 hrs, 48 min. 48 sec, 
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Ask them....the millions 
of cake makers who praise 


Calumets Douste-Acrion 


uy is Calumet the most popular baking 
powder in the world? Listen to the com- 
ments of the women who use it. 


“It makes perfect baking so easy”. . . ‘* Gives 
me fluffy, light cake every time, in spite of that 
unreliable oven of mine”’ **Haven’t had a 
failure since I began to use Calumet”’ . . . There's 
the whole story! Surer success in all baking be- 
cause of Calumet’s double-action. 


Calumet’s first action—in the mixing bowl— 
gets the leavening properly started. Then, in the 
oven, the second action occurs. A full, even leaven- 
ing lifts the batter and makes your baking rise 
beautifully—even though you may not be able to 
regulate your oven temperature perfectly. 


All baking powders are required by law to be 
made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not all 
are alike in their action. Not all will give you 
equally fine results in your baking. Calumet is 
scientifically made of exactly the right ingredients 
in exactly the right proportions to give perfect 
leavening action —double-action! 

Bake a Calumet cake today and see for yourself 
what double-action does for baking. Remember to 
use only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each 
cup of flour. This is the general rule—a real 
economy for you. Mail the coupon for the new 
Calumet Baking Book. 


CALUMET Ping Ptr 


MarI0n JANE ParKER 


MAKE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when baking, you can't 
see how Calumet's double-action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with only 
baking powder and water in a 
glass, you can see clearly bow bak- 
ing powder acts—and how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
Spoons of water, stir rapidly 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This isCalu- 
mets first action—the action that 
takes place in the mixing bowl when 
you add liquid to your dry ingredi- 
ents. Afterthe mixture has entirely 
stop pedrising, stand the glass ina 
pan of bot water on the stove. In a 
moment a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This és 
Calumet’s second action—the ac- 
tion that takes place in the heat of 
your oven. 

Make this test. See Calumet's 
double-action which protects your 
baking from failure. © 1929, 

. F. Corp. 


c-o Calumet Baking Powder Company, 4100 Fillmore Street, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free, a copy of The Calumet Baking Book. 


N. ame 


ei: 
NG | No Street 


City... wr State 
Please print name and address plainly. 
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power, destroy its forests, and kill its 
game, and it will be doing itself only an 
economic injustice; but it cannot hold 
its own for supremacy unless the health, 
the pleasure, and the leisure of its chil- 
dren are conserved.” 

Habit has been defined as the tend- 
ency to think, feel, or act as we have 
been accustomed to think, feel, or act. 
Habits involve repetition as well as 
pleasure. 

It is a fundamental law of human- 
kind, and with animals as well, to re- 
peat that which gives pleasure and to 
avoid that which annoys. Therefore, 
practice with pleasure builds habits, 
while practice with annoyance, or a lack 
of satisfaction, tears down a habit. 
When children find happiness in whole- 
some pleasures they tend to repeat them 
and desirable habits form, which likely 
will determine future choices. 

On the other hand, so-called pleas- 
ures associated with dissatisfaction or 
annoyance will be avoided, and conse- 
quently the habit will be broken. 

A story may make this point clear. A 
junior high school principal found some 
of her pupils planning a “grown-up” 
party, involving late hours, consider- 
able expense, and other features which 
she did not favor for children. While 
she had it in her power to stop the boys 
and girls from going ahead with their 


| preparation she did not do so. Instead, 
| she bent her energies and used a re- 


sourceful mind in helping the other 


| children who were not invited, or not 
| allowed to go by their parents, to plan 


a circus for the same night. 
In consequence, the children who 


| went to the circus, with all its fun, were 
| happy, while the children who went to 
| the party were sorry that they missed 


the circus and a better time than they 
had at the party. One can readily see 
that grown-up parties would lose in 
favor with those young folks under these 
circumstances, while simpler pleasures 
would gain accordingly. 

The story just related is a good illus- 
tration, also, of what is meant by solving 
problems of leisure in a positive instead 
of a negative way—which latter method 
consists of forbidding undesirable pleas- 
ures, with no opportunity for recrea- 
tion with other folks of the same age 
in ways that are approved. 


INCE recreation with others is such a 
craving with young people, they will 
find it in some form or other. If they 
have not already found happiness in 
spending leisure time in interesting and 
constructive ways they will be easy vic- 
tims of whatever is offered. This ac- 
counts for the hold which certain com- 
mercial amusements have on young 
people where the plan of forbidding is 
the only one employed. 
It is interesting, in this connection, to 
know the results of a study on the recre- 


| ation of 373 young people living in an 
| Iowa community of about 10,000 people. 


This study revealed that recreation is 


| likely to be chosen on the basis of what 
| is offered; and this may be a large factor 
| in determining habits, as already noted. 


A questionnaire was sent to 135 men 


| and 138 women, all unmarried. They 

| were asked “What do you most often 
| do for recreation?” 
| this question it was found that movies 


In the answers to 


headed the list, while picnics, auto trips, 
theater, concerts, hiking trips, train 
trips, dancing, swimming, parties, skat- 
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ing, state fair, fishing, games, operas, 
community gatherings, and baseball fol- 
lowed in order of the frequency with 
which they were mentioned. 

Then the same group was asked, 
“What recreation do you like best?” It 
was interesting to note the change in 
the order of items on this list according 
to frequency with which various kinds 
of recreation were mentioned. In this 
case the order was as follows: swimming, 
auto trips, picnic, theater, concerts, 
games, cards, dancing, skating, music, 
baseball, hiking, camping, hunting, fish- 
ing, opera, and movies—seventeenth on 
the list instead of first as in the preced- 
ing list. 


be IT not an interesting and encourag- 
ing fact thatso many of the preferred 
amusements were out-of-door sports, or 
other home and group pleasures, instead 
of the commercial amusements which 
are“often considered magnets that draw 
young people away from simple whole- 
some pleasures—the subject of frequent 
complaint by older people? 

From this study it would seem that 
home and community pleasures are a 
good substitute for commercial amuse- 
ments. Thus it would appear to be a 
wise parent who provided entertain- 
ment and amusements for a family of 
growing children. . 

One mother turned an unused bed- 
room into a playroom for four active 
boys to use in winter time. A workbench, 
some carpentry tools, a little material, 
and a few suggestions are a good way 
to offersomething better than the away- 
from-home pleasures that otherwise may 
attract. 

_ The community as well as the home 
has a responsibility in providing for 
interesting and constructive types of 
leisure which most children prefer. 











Church clubs, boys’ and girls’ 4-H clubs, | 


boy scouts, camp fire girls, and other 
such groups are deserving of unreserved 
support for this reason. A swimming 
pool, community owned and supervised, 
public playgrounds, and community 
halls are other examples of recreation 
that is liked best. 
_In order to fully answer the question 
“How may leisure be made a force for 
strengthening home ties?” it needs to 
be said that parents and children should 
snare in leisure time and activities, more 
than families are accustomed to doing. 
Dr. Ernest Groves, a present-day 
writer on family life, says on this sub- 


ject: “In some homes there is leisure | 


for the children while parents do all the 
work. Unless the parent does something 
for the fun of it he cripples not only 
himself but his children’s regard for him. 
A father who never appears in any other 
role than wage-earner is hardly thought 
of as a personality distinct from the 
pocketbook or the ashcan. The pursuit 
of some hobby, sport, or skill outside 
the daily routine intensifies the parent’s 
own individuality and gives importance 
to his personality in the eyes of his 
children.” 

A “family hour” in which parents and 
children share interests and fun is rec- 
ommended by specialists in family life. 
Chis time spent in fellowship consti- 
tutes a bond of sympathy and under- 
standing which possibly cannot be at- 


tained in any other way. Is this not | 


worth while in view of the frequent 
question, “H I kee r child’ 
juestion, ow can eep my child’s 
confidence?” 
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Protected in this simple way... 


TEPHEN B. 


Since habyhood hes had 


a care all mothers can give 


He sits his horse like a southern 
gentleman — this tall blond boy of 
twelve. 


Stephen B. Elkins, III has a right 
to his quality of distinction. He 
comes from a long race of ‘‘gentle 
folk.’’ For generations West Vir- 
ginia has been represented politi- 
cally by an Elkins. 


Stephen has all a boy’s enthu- 
siasms—camping, football, and 
above all, riding. 


One reason the boy is so strong 
and well is that his mother follows 
the advice of famous child special- 
ists. His outdoor life is planned to 
give him a sturdy body. His hearty 
boy’s appetite is led along the lines 
it nal ah. 


A food to start the day right 


Stephen stows away his due portion 
of the food physicians urge. Hor, 
cooked cereal. i naturally, it is 
the cereal called the children’s own 
—Cream of Wheat. 





Stephen loves camp- 
ing in the Maine 
woods and all sports. 
His dog, Rowdy, is 
usually to be seen 
with him 


CREAM OF WHEAT 





FLKINS, D1 


— skillful horseman at twelve 


“When Stephen was a little baby 
his specialist recommended Cream 
of Wheat,’” says Mrs. Elkins. 
“Stephen ate it regularly and we are 
just as careful about it now that he 


is a big boy.”’ 


Today the matter of eating cereal 
is being given new emphasis by 
men eminent in child care. 


We recently made an investiga- 
tion, in four great cities. 221 mem- 
bers of leading medical societies 
were asked their views. Every one 
of them answered that he approves 
Cream of Wheat. 


You probably know why. It’s 
because Cream of Wheat is abun- 
dantly rich in energy. And because 
it is so amazingly easy to digest. 


Your boy and girl caa join 
Stephen in this important habit. 
Plan to start them off, regularly, 
with a bowl of Cream of Wheat. 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In Can- 
ada, made by The Cream of Wheat 
Corporation, Winnipeg. English 
address, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 
86Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


F R E E ___ this plan that makes children enthu- 

siastic about theit bot, cooked cereal 
at breakfast. The H. C. B. Club, with badges, pic- 
tures, gold stars, etc. A children’s Hot Cereal Break- 
fast Club, with 734,000 participants. All material 
sent free, direct to your children, with sample box 
of Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon to: 


THe CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION Dept. S-26 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
ee nee 
EE EEE State. 


To get sample of Cream of Wheat check here......... 


© 1929, The C. of W.Corp, 
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Miss Aubyn Chinn who 

is health education di- 

rector of the National 
Dairy Council 











Dairy Products Protect You 


Terai your diet determines to a 
great extent your physical health 
and your length of life was stressed 
at a recent convention of medical au- 
thorities. “If you would live until 75 
instead of 70, watch your dinner plate,” 
was the health message given by Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, at 
their 1929 meeting in Portland, Oregon. 
At 50 the average man may look for- 
ward to living just past 70, according 
to Dr. Fishbein, but by watching his 
diet and observing the simple rules of 
hygiene, he may lengthen his worldly 
trek from 5 to 7% years. 

The diseases that are on the increase 
today, those resulting from a body low- 
ered in resistance, with tissues worn out 
and not properly rebuilt, show that 
when we are our own “bosses,” we eat 
what we like first and what is good for 
us only when nature rebels and de- 
mands better care. Do not trust your 
appetite entirely as a safe guide in the 
choice of food. If you were building a 
house or growing a garden, naturally 
you would choose those materials that 
would give the best results for the time 
and money expended. 

Within our bodies there is a constant 
remodeling and rebuilding of cells, which 
gives us practically a new frame every 
six or seven years. The cost of bringing 
this human factory from birth to ma- 
turity is estimated as a $10,000 invest- 
ment. An ingenious chemist, however, 
tells us that the actual money value of 
the body elements is very small. They 
could be bought at the bargain counter 
at the very small price of 98 cents. 


By AUBYN CHINN 


The potential value of an average, 
normal, healthy adult to the state is 
estimated to be $29,000. Whether we 
are worth 30 cents or $30,000 depends 
to a large degree on the way in which we 
are capitalizing on our 98 cents. Per- 
haps the safest mortgage on our face 
value is to include in our daily diet 
those foods which offer us the greatest 
protection. Protective foods are those 
which afford the proper kind of protein 
or muscle-building material, minerals, 
and vitamins. 

Dr. Lovell Langstroth, a physician of 
San Francisco, studied the diets of 501 
patients whom he believes represent a 
cross-section of American life. His re- 
ports show that bread, meat, potato, all 
forms of sweet dessert, and the foods, 
butter, cream, sugar, and mayonnaise 
form actually more than three-fourths 
of the bulk of the average diet. With 
the exception of butter and cream, they 
are vitamin poor. The protective foods, 
milk, fruits, vegetables, and eggs, form 
only one-eighth of the daily menu of the 
American people. This proportion of 
protective foods should be more than 
five-eighths, according to Dr. Langstroth. 


Awaer of milk in the diet every 
day gives more protection to the 
body than any other single food. It fur- 
nishes the adult with one-third of the 
necessary protein, sufficient amount of 
vitamin A, protection in vitamin B, and 
some in vitamins C and D; it furnishes 
an abundance of calcium and protects 
the diet in phosphorus; altho low in 
iron it furnishes one-eighth of the daily 
requirement. The large amount of cal- 


cium present in milk helps to make us- 
able the iron from all sources. Its fat, 
carbohydrates, and proteins furnish 
sufficient energy to fulfillfrom one-fifth 
to one-fourth of the day’s needs. 


HIS is the reason the committee on 

nutritional problems for the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association two years 
ago made the statement: ‘“There is no 
single change in habits that the Ameri- 
can public can make that will be of such 
benefit to them as the general use of one 
quart of milk a day for every man, 
woman, and child.” 

Milk completely protects the diet 
since to it the average person needs to 
add only one egg, a serving of green 
vegetables such as cabbage, and some 
other leafy vegetable such as lettuce, 
an apple, or an orange, rich in vitamin 
C, one serving of whole-grain cereal, one 
of meat, plus an additional serving of 
cheese for protein, and the diet has all 
the necessary food elements taken care 
of. The caloric deficiency may be sup- 
plied by eating more bread, butter, 
fruits, simple desserts, and the like. 

Some adults who are not especially 
fond of drinking milk say that it is not 
easy to use a quart of it in the daily diet. 
Some women are afraid that milk will 
make them stout. Experimentation an- 
swers this question by showing that it 
is the amount of food over what the 
body needs that increases flesh, not the 
use of such an excellent food product as 
milk. If you are inclined to be stout, th« 
best way to prevent this and still remain 
in good health is to eat sufficient quan- 

[ Please turn to page 26 | 
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Something to it. 


| There’s something to a 
| dentifrice that wins 
leadership in 4 years, 
ListerineTooth Paste 25c, 


SUCCESSFUL 





FARMING 








Kvery Saturday...in every stadium... 


SORE THROAT! 


Gargle with ~wwisterine 
when you get home... 


| ERE, as any doctor will tell you, is a 
bit of sound wisdom for those who at- 
tend late season football games. 


sefore going, and after returning from 
them gargle with full strength Listerine. 
his pleasant little precaution may spare 
‘ou a nasty siege with a cold or sore throat 
or their more dangerous complications. 


Medical records show that after football 
cames, there is marked increase in the 
iumber of eases of colds...sore throat... 
influenza and bronchitis. 


They are caused*by germs in the mouth 
which get the upper hand when body resist- 


ance is lowered by over exposure, change of 
temperature, and emotional disturbances, 
all of which are coincidental with seeing a 
football game. 


Listerine checks them effectively because, 
used full strength, it is powerful against 
germs—kills them by the million. 


Even such stubborn organisms as the 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) in counts ranging to 
200,000,000 are killed by it in 15 seconds, 
repeated laboratory tests shows. Yet Lis- 
terine is so safe that it may be used full 
strength m any body cavity. 


Use Listerinesystematically during winter 
weather. It is a pleasant habit, a cleanly 
habit, and one that may lengthen your life. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., U. S. A. 





TO PREVENT 
COLDS 


Colds are often caused by 
germs transferred from the 
hands to food which then 
enters the mouth. Rinsing 
the hands with Listerine 
before each meal kills 
such germs. State Health 
Boards recommend simi 
lar measures particularly 
during epidemics of 


influenza. 





KILLS 





200,000,000 


GERMS IN 15 


SECONDS 
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Its Priceless - 
In Emergencies 


Why wait for an emergency to convince 
you of the need for a dependable flash- 
light? Many times, daily, a good flashlight 
will save you time, delay and irritation. If 
you realized the many personal advantages 
that a Burgess Flashlight has to offer, you 
would enjoy its convenience at once. 


Cheerfut, 
Vividly Colored 
Flashlight Cases 


The three styles illustrated are furnished in 
striking, distinctively colored cases ... also 
the standard black and nickel. The cases 
are made from specially prepared materials 
that make for extreme strength, thereby as- 
suring longest life. Lenses are made of 
special glass, ground according to specifica- 
tions developed exclusively by the scientists 
and engineers of the Burgess Laboratories. 
Burgess Flashlights are the most dependable 
and satisfactory ones yet developed and 
meet the most exacting flashlight require- 
ments. 


Burgess Fiashlight 
Batteries 


You get extra length of service from these 
batteries, in any flashlight case, because of 
these patented features: Construction of one- 
piece, seamless, leak-proof zinc cups, and 
Chrome, the preservative that guards power 
when the battery is not in use. 





BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


i 


Everybody ‘G 
Loves the +% 
Baby Tubular * 
The most com- 
pact focusing 
flashlight. Black 
and nickel 
cases besides 
dainty shades 

of old rose, nile 
green, canary and 
orchid. 300-foot 
beam. Complete 
with batteries. 


$1.15 
Ask for F-12 


This is the one 

for you to get. 
Burgess Stand- 

ard 2-cell fo- 
cusing flashlight. 
Keen, distinctive 
colored cases: 
red, blue, green 
and tan, also black 
and nickel finishes. 
500-ft. beam. Com- 
plete with batteries. 


$1.50 
Ask for F-22 


Built to 

Stand 

Hard 

Knocks 

and Usage 

Most popular 
Broadbeam 
pnpes Flash- 

light made. 
Meetsall gen- 

eral flashlight 
requirements 

of the average 
person; supplied in 
these vivid, striking, 
colored cases: red, 
blue, green and tan 
—also black and 
nickel. Complete with batteries. 


$1.15 
Ask for No. 22 


Other Burgess 
FLASHLIGHTS 
from 95c to $5.00 


Products 


te 
suncese | 


SURGESS 
BATTERY, 


finn 


| beverage or cooked in foods. 
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tities of all the necessary foods and { 
eliminate those energy- producing food Is 


| which, if not used up inactive exercis 

| will be stored in the body as fat. The 
| average stout person is inclined to dis- 
| like exercise. Nevertheless, the way to 


prevent getting fat, if you have a good 
appetite and wish to satisfy it, is to 
work off the energy that is created 
food. 

The milk need not be used in liquid 
form: other dairy products such as 
cheese and ice cream can be substituted 
for a part of the quart a day, but a pint 
should be taken as milk, either as a 
sy check- 
ing your own diet, you will note that 
unless you are drinking at least one 


| glass of milk a d: ay or using that amount 
| In cocoa or soup, it is likely that you 
| are not getting your daily quota. This 
| cannot be left to chance. 


In checking 
over many diets, it has been found the 
milk used only in cooking and on cereals 


| does not usually furnish the individual 


with one pint of milk. One dish of ice 
cream with an ounce and a half of 


| cheese equals in value a pint of milk 


or one-half of your requirements. 
Butter is one of the best sources of 
vitamin A and as such is an important 
food. It is wise to use enough of this 
important vitamin each day to insure 


| a reserve of the necessary vitamin A. 


In Sweden where a minimum of 53 grams 
or practically two ounces of butter a 


| day is used, xeropthalmia, the disease 
| which indicates a real deficiency of vita- 


min A, is unknown. 

At the University of Iowa a survey 
showed that in a group of professional 
people the amount of butter used varied 
from 96 grams per person to 34 grams 


| per person. In the families using only 
| 84 grams per individual, the children 
| were suffering from mastoid infection— 


one of the signs of a lack of vitamin A. 


TO DEFINITE dailyrequirement has 
been decided upon, but you can see 
that at least two ounces per capita per 
day is advisable. The amount of vitamin 
A desirable in the diet is not an amount 


| which merely protects from the disease, 


but that which promotes optimum 
health and vigor. “A surplus of vitamin 
A in the body is not simply a reserve 
asset to be used at some future time, 


| but also actively increases the vigor and 


the ability of the body to resist disease, 
says Dr. Sherman. 

There is no single food item for which 
the money expended buys so much nec- 
essary food as the money spent for milk. 
A-study of the comparative cost of food 
shows that it is the cheapest item in the 
market basket. Because the production 
of milk today, due to added sanitary 


| precautions, has increased in cost, some 


people consider the use of milk an ex- 
travagance. A glance at the chart shows 
you that one quart of milk buys more 
“protection” than any other food. 

When we consider that milk influences 
both our physical and mental happiness, 
it is indeed a cheap food. Correct food 
habits influence personal appearance. 
When dairy products are the basis of 
the diet, outer evidences of good health 
conditions are those shown by smooth, 
glossy hair, clear skin, sparkling eyes, 
and good color. 

The key to good health is food selec- 
tion. The wise food selection lies in the 
daily consumption of one quart of milk. 
Says the American Public Health As 
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sociation: ‘Present information as to 
cost and value makes it quite clear that 


the entire community would save ex- | 


pense and serve their nutritional needs 
best if as much as one quart of whole 
milk were used as food for each member 
of the population daily.” 


Non-Skid Clothes Hangers 


yous nicely enameled dress hanger 
lets the garments slip off -its arms 
too easily unless there is something to 
anchor them in place. When a garment 
falls to the closet floor it usually means 
pressing, unless you see it slip and re- 
place it at once. If your closet is 
crowded and the hangers slippery, the 
neck and shoulders of garments often 


become wrinkled and awry from the | 





shifting and slipping of delicate gar- | 


ments. 


I followed the plan for several years 


of twisting heavy elastic rubber bands 
about the wooden hanger-arms, several 


inches from the ends. They held the | 


coat or dress where it belonged, but 
they were not good looking. I have dis- 
covered a better device. 

The corrugated white rubber bands 
about an inch wide, which I use to hold 
candles in place when the sockets are 
too large, make my clothes hangers per- 
fect “non-skids.” Slipped over the arms 
of the hangers they are neat in appear- 
ance and hold the garment where it is 
placed. 

I prefer the wooden hangers, enam- 
eled to harmonize with one’s bedroom 
furnishings, to the velvet-covered hang- 
ers which are expensive and likely to 
become dusty and faded. 

An emergency hanger can be made 
from newspapers, folded or rolled to 
form a two-inch tube about 18 inches 


long, and tied tightly in the middle with | 


string, leaving a loop by which to hang 
it up. If enough papers are used and 
they are rolled tightly the emergency 
hanger can be made strong enough to 
hold a heavy garment. 

When clothing is to be left hanging 
for considerable time it is a good plan 
to pad the neck and shoulders with 
crushed tissue paper or cheesecloth to 
keep the weight of the garment from 
pulling the shoulders out of shape. If 
the paper or cloth is stuffed into the 
sleeves and neck around the hanger, 
wrinkles and bulges are prevented.—M. 
J. M., Nebr. 


Buy Christmas Seals 


HRISTMAS seals will soon be on 

sale. There will be 32,000,000 dis- 
tributed in Iowa alone with correspond- 
ing numbers in other states. This year 
is the twenty-second that funds have 
been raised by this method for combat- 
ing tuberculosis in humans. Sales will 
e handled by local committees in every 
ity, town, and school district and the 
campaign will extend from Thanksgiv- 
ing until Christmas. Proceeds of the 
sale of seals is used in various forms of 
child health work, for nursing, health 
education, fresh air camps, tuberculosis 
ind heart clinics, and for supplies to 
arry on this and other similar work. 

_ The 192%seal shows a Christmas bell 
ringer dressed in medieval costume; the 
background is blue with red and gold 
ind the message is “Health Greetings, 


1999.” 
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HE WHO DRIVES 
WITH ONE ARM 
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Buy at the Sign of 
the Boy and Slate 
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Far and Away 


the safest way to buy is to choose 
the products of those makers 
who have built up a recognized 
reputation for quality. 


This is particularly true of motor 
oil, as its quality isnot immediate. 
ly apparent—irreparable damage 
can be done by an inferior oil. 


For nearly fifty years, En-ar-co lubricants have been 


known as quality products; perfectly adapted 
for motors in cars, trucks, tractors and airplanes. 


Be sure—insist on En-ar-co Motor Oil. 


, Per Gallon 

ek Your Dealer For 55 Gal, Steel Drums $0.80 

- 30 Gal. Half Drums - 0.85 

5 Gal. Drums ----- 1.00 

6—1 Gal. Cans ----- 1.15 

MOTOR O/L 1 Gal. Can -----+-- 1.20 





Light — Medium — Heavy Medium — Heavy — Extra Heavy 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 
Refiner of the famous White Rose Gasoline 





' | Branches and Service Stations in 126 Cities ¥- 


2 


How Many Children Have you?— Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto-Game FREE! 





Post Office 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
National Building Cleveland, Ohio 
@ Lenclose 4c in stampstocover postage and 


+ Som y packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 


My Name is 
St. or R. F.D.No. 
County State 











My Dealer’s Name is 





Address ane 








(F-112) 

















French Escalloped Potatoes 
Slice 5 cupfuls of cold boiled potatoes. 
Put 4 level tablespoonfuls of butter into 
a clean saucepan and let melt over fire, 
then add 3 level tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Mix until smooth. Slowly add 3 cupfuls 
of milk and bring to a boil, stirring con- 


stantly. Cook for about 3 minutes until 
it becomes thick and creamy. Quickly 
add 34 cupful of finely grated cheese, 
teaspoonful of salt, pepper, 
and 2 whole eggs. Cook far 
one minute more, then re- 
move from fire. Pour a lay- 
er of sauce into a baking 
dish, then add a layer of 
potatoes. Alternate these 
layers until the dish is full. 
The top layer should be of 
sauce. Roll some crackers 
fine and spread a thin layer 
on top of the contents in the 
baking dish. Dot with but- 
ter, using 2 level tablespoonfuls in all; 
place in a fairly hot oven until the 
crumbs are golden brown.—E. M. L., 
Iowa. 






Corn-Oyster Fritters 


1 cupful of grated fresh 1 cupful of cracker 
corn, or canned cori — 
drained of all juice 

¥% teaspoonful of baking Pine of salt 
powder 


Mix thoroly and let stand one-half 
hour, keeping covered. Measure with 
teaspoon, piling up on spoon and smooth- 
ing it off with a knife. With the knife 
slip each spoonful .off into hot fat, and 
brown. Using cracker crumbs gives the 
fritters a delicious flavor unobtainable 
if flour is used.—Mrs. H. B. M., Wis. 


My Sunday Meat Loaf 
4 cupfuls of cracker 

crumbs 
4 beaten eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Season to suit taste. Add just enough 
water to form into shape. Press into 
small sacks and tie tops securely. Drop 
into a large kettle of hot water and let 
boil slowly for 2 hours. Set in a cool 
place until Sunday morning, letting 
meat cool in the liquor, then remove 
sacks and slice as wanted. This is fine 
for the school lunch.—Mrs. E. R., Kans. 

Coffee coe 


¢ teaspoonful of ginger, 
nutmeg, and cinna- 
mon 


2 pounds each of ground 
beefsteak and cured 
ham 


2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
1 cupful of butter and 
lard mixed 


3 eggs 3 cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of strong black 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
coffee 1 cupful of chopped nuts 


1 teaspoonful of soda dis- 1 cupful of raisins 
solved in coffee 


Cream sugar and butter. Add the 
lightly beaten eggs and beat vigorously. 
Add the coffee and flour, and beat. Add 
nuts, raisins, and vanilla, and pour into 


a large pan which has been floured. This 
makes 42.squares 24% inches square. 
When mixture has left the sides of the 


tested in Successful Farming kitchen 


pan, let cool and frost with any icing. 
Cut and serve.—Miss M. K., lowa. 


Soft Honey Cake 


Cream 1% cupful of butter with 1 
cupful of honey (strained) until well 
blended. Sift together 2 cupfuis of flour, 
1 teaspoonful of soda, 44 teaspoonful of 
ginger, 4 teaspoonful of cinnamon, and 

é teaspoonful of salt. Beat an egg well 
a add to the honey mixture, then part 
of the sifted dry ingredients. Add % 
cupful of sour milk and the remainder 
of the dry ingredients. Beat hard and 
pour into layer cake tins. 
Bake from 20 to 25 minutes 
in a moderately hot oven. 
This cake improves in flavor 
if kept in a tin box. 

T usually use 2 eggs and 
then save 1 egg white for 
icing. This is made as fol- 
lows: Boil together 1 cup- 
ful of white sugar and 4 tablespoonfuls 
of hot water until it forms a thread. 
Then pour into the egg white that has 
been beaten stiff. Beat until thick and 
cold. Spread between layers and on the 
top.—Mrs. E. K., N. J. 

Vegetable Chowder 


2 cupfuls of milk 2 cupfuls of potatoes, 

1 cupful of cream diced fine 

Butter size of an egg 1 cupful of onion, diced 

Salt to taste fine 

2 cupfuls of carrots, diced 1 cupful of corn (either 
fine canned or fresh) 


Cook the carrots, potatoes, and on- 
ions in just enough water to 
keep from burning, so that 
when done they are almost 
dry. Then add canned corn 
(if fresh corn is used, cook 
with the other vegetables). 
Next, put in the 2 cupfuls of 
milk, 1 cupful of cream, the 
butter, salt to taste, and 
pepper, if desired. Serve 
with crackers, same as soup. 
This, of course, is thicker 
than a regular soup. It makes six good 
servings. It is tasty and very nourish- 
ing. For a change in the seasoning, try 
celery salt.—Miss L. O. B., Ark. 

Ice Box Rolls 


24 cupful of shortening 


compressed 
1 cupful of mashed po- 


1 cake or 
yeast 


1% cupfuls of warm water tatoes 
28 “cupful of sugar 2 eggs 
7% cupfuls of flour Salt 


Add % cupful of water to the yeast, 
and dissolve. Cream the shortening and 


} Send your favorite recipe, which 

| hasnot been published, to 
Successful Recipe department. 
One dollar will be paid for 
each one printed. 
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sugar, add potatoes, salt, and 

beaten eggs. Add yeast and water, 

then mix in one-half of the flour; 
beat until foamy. Add rest of the flour, 
mix stiff. Let rise until light or double 
its bulk, then mix down and keep cool. 
This will keep for several days. Knead 
a pan as wanted. Let rise and bake.— 
Mrs. Johnson, 8. Dak, 


Argyle Dressing for Salad 


8 marshmallows 

1 cupful of nuts 
eupful of whipped 
cream (measure after 
whipped) 


4 egg yolks 
4 tablespoonfuls of vine- 


gar 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful each of salt, 

mustard, and butter 


Cream butter with salt and sugar, add 
pinch of red pepper. Dissolve mustard 
in little vinegar, add egg yolks and re- 
maining vinegar. Cook in double boiler 
until thick, add marshmallows while 
hot. Heat until marshmallows have 
melted. When cold add nuts and cream. 
Chill and serve on half of canned peach 
for salad. This will serve 10 persons.— 
Mrs. G. J., Ala. 


Hickory Nut Mince Meat 


1 pint of hickory or pecan 
nutmeats chopped fine 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

4 teaspoonful of pepper 

l heaping teaspoonful of 
cinnamon 

1 scant teaspoonful of 
cloves er wit 

16 teaspoonful of nutmeg 1 teaspoonful of extract 

1 cupful of seeded raisins of beef 
chopped Butter the size of a 

hickory nut 


2 ounces of candied cit- 
ron shreddec 

2 pints of chopped apple 

2 cupfuls of brown sugar 

1 cupful of granulated 


sugar 
2 cupfuls of boiling wat- 


Two tablespoonfuls of good cooking 
molasses may be added, if desired. It is 
good without it, however. This =< age S 
very rich mince meat; 
too rich, add more og 
Put ali the ingredients into 
a preserving kettle and 
cook about 20 to 30 min- 
utes, stirring often to) pre- 
vent burning. Look your 
hickory nutmeats over 
very carefully.—Mrs. L. A. 
M., Mich. 


Pecan Pie 


16 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 cupful of broken pe 
cans 


1 cupful of sirup 
4 cupful of sugar 
3 eggs 


Beat eggs slightly. Add sugar, sirup, 
pecans, flavoring, and salt. Mix well, 
put into partly baked pie crust and 
bake in a moderate oven (325 degrees) 
40 to 50 minutes.—Mrs. J. B., Tenn. 


Sweet Potato Croquettes 


3 cupfuls of hot mashed % teaspoonful of salt 


sweet potatoes 1 beaten egg 
3 tablespoonfuls of but- % cupful of chopped 
ter nuts 


Mix the ingredients, cool, shape int: 
croquettes. Dip in dry bread or cracker 
crumbs, then into the beaten egg and 
back into the crumbs again. Fry in 
deep fat and drain. This makes 16 the 
size of hen eggs.—C. O. 

[ Please turn to page 34] 
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This hot nourishing breakfast of hot oats is 
what workers and school children need. They 
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Fine Aluminum 
in every package 





love its steaming, flavorsome deliciousness. 


NOW COOKS IN 2% TO 5 MINUTES 


ERHAPS it’s a convenient long- 

handled ladle, a soup strainer, a 
fancy pudding mould or a handsome 
salt or sugar shaker. It’s lots of fun 
to open a package and see. 


These kitchen luxuries would be ex- 
pensive if bought separately, and many 
women feel they can’t afford 
them. Get Mother’s (Aluminum 
Brand) Oats and you'll find one 
in every package. There are 36 
different pieces. Very soon you'll 
have a useful assortment. 


Mother’s Oats is the oatmeal 
all the family loves. Two kinds: 
the Regular you have always 
known, and Quick Mother’s, that 
cooks in 2% to 5 minutes. The 
tich, plump grains from which 
it’s made are carefully selected 


—one bushel yields only ten pounds 
of flakes! 


A Mother’s Coupon in every 
package, too 
Each grain is crushed, and that brings 
out the fullest flavor of the oats. Served 
hot and steaming, it is the same 


Mother's Oats A/uminum Brand 


strengthening old-fashioned porridge 
that all the world knows and loves. 
In addition to the useful aluminum 
you get in each package, Mother's (Alu- 
minum Brand) Oats also brings you 
Mother’s Coupons, redeemable for 
countless prizes and premiums you want 
— silverware, jewelry, toys, books, etc. 


Today, order Mother's 
(Aluminum Brand) Oats. 
All grocers have it. And 
send a postcard for the 
beautiful premium cata:og 
we'll send you free. Ad- 
dress: Mother’s Coupon 
Department, Room 1708, 
80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Mother’s Oats comes in 2 styles. 
the Regular and Quick Mother's 
that cooks in 2% to 5 minutes, 
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you Il always be 
Thankful for. . . 









NO LAMPS TO FILL 7 NO WATER TO CARRY 


HEN the cold November 

sun slips down beyond 

the hills and shadows gather in 
the parlor corners, mother 
needn’t say, “Guess I’d better 
get some lamps.” She merely 
touches a button and the room 
is instantly flooded with cheer- 
ful electric light . . . one of the 
many blessings a Westinghouse 
Electric Service Plant brings. 
This new Plant is completely 
automatic. You needn’t fuss, 
bother or tinker with it—start 
or stop it. For it actually runs 
itself. You just give it oil and 
fuel once a month or so and 
your part is done. Isn’t that an 
effortless and economical way 
to have an efficient 24-hour 
electric service? And the best 
part of it is that, no matter 
how far you live from the main 


road, you can install one of 
these attention-free Plants and 
enjoy all the benefits of an 
independent supply of electric 
light and power right now. 
Then, too, a Westinghouse 
Electric Service Plant can give 
you the convenience of running 
water as easily and economi- 
cally as it gives you light. Just 
connect it to a Westinghouse 
Electric Water System and 
know the joy and comfort of 
having running water at the 
turn of.a faucet wherever you 
want it... indoors and out. 


Get the Facts Now 


Let us tell you more about these two 
conveniences—how many different 
ways they can serve you—how low in 
price—and on what convenient terms 
they can be bought. Send the coupon 
today for this information. It will 
be to your profit to get these facts. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC SERVICE PLANTS 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Small Electric Plant Section, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me further information on: 
(_] Westinghouse Electric Service Plants. 
(-] Westinghouse Electric Water Systems. 


I havea... . acre farm. I have ..... 
of water supply is well........ ester; i. sakes 
of rooms in house........stories........ é 


... buildings to be lighted. 


My source 


STING. « 5. sj Ss. hee - Number 
Number of persons in family......... 
issn | PO eS te ee rey 
State 
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Home Brightening 
[* LATE fall, when the golden glory 


of the landscape is changing to a 
drab gray, when summer crops are har- 
vested, and preparations are being made 
for the winter the farm housewife turns 
her thoughts to housecleaning. 

That task need not be uninteresting. 
So many little things can be done to 
make our homes cozier and brighter 
looking places in which to spend the 
long days and evenings. 

For instance, how long has it been 
since you thought of new curtains? Are 
your curtains uniform thruout the 
house? You know pink curtains at a 
bedroom window, lace panels in the liv- 
ing-room, and blue ruffles at the kitchen 
windows give a house the appearance 
of a patchwork quilt, to the passersby. 


| One should try to have the curtains as 


nearly alike as possible. 
_ Ecru is a good shade for curtains. It 
is every bit as easily cared for as white 


| material, and the winter sun streaming 


| thru it imparts a warm glow instead of 


reflecting the snow and ice out-of-doors 
as white curtains do. 

Inexpensive yet colorful drapes may 
be sewed up on the machine in a twink- 
ling. They can be made from brightly 
figured cretonne or even perky gingham, 
purchased quite reasonbly-by the yard 
at any dry goods counter. 

But when we mention curtains we are 
merely at the beginning of the renovat- 
ing which we are going to give our home. 
The walls should be done over and altho 


| many persons prefer to do their paper- 


ing and painting in the spring, I believe 
that after all fall is much better. In the 
summer we spend so little time indoors, 
but in winter we have many hours to 
enjoy the beauty of our rooms. In 
“doing over” the house remember that 
the ceiling should be painted or papered 
quite’ light, the side walls finished a 
little darker, and the floor painted the 
darkest shade of all. 

And speaking of floor coverings, keep 
in mind the fact that carpets extending 
from baseboard to baseboard give the 

| room a larger appearance while small 
rugs scattered over the floor makes it 
look much smaller. 


OOK at your pictures with the critical 
eye of a stranger in the house. Many 
of the pictures no doubt are old-fash- 
ioned, mounted in huge, clumsy frames 
| that went out of date with Aunt Mary’s 
| leg-of-mutton sleeves. A small home is 
| no place for large pictures. Choose small 
attractive ones, that will brighten your 
thoughts of pleasant things. Few pic- 
tures rather than many is the rule, and 
| they should be grouped carefully. 
Many happy hours can be spent 
touching up odd pieces of furniture with 
a small brush and a can of paint. Of 
course that does not mean to dab up the 
piano. But gayly colored magazine 
racks, occasional tables, and the like, do 
| make a big difference. Old furniture, 
| scratched unmercifully when the kiddies 
| were little, blossoms like new again when 
treated to a coat of lacquer. Paint the 
| kitchen furniture and woodwork pale 
| green or ivory and see how much your 
daily routine is lightened. 

After all, the expense need not be 
large. A few cents here and several 
nickels there work wonders. It is will- 
ing hands that make the transformation. 
—F.E. M., Pa. 











Croquettes and Croquette 
Making 

Oa ee always sound elabo- 
rate. As a matter of fact, if one 
understands the best method of making 
them thev are quite easily accomplished. 
hey are certainly a more interesting 
ind tempting method of occasionally 





using left-overs than the more common- | 


place stew, hash, or mince-on-toast. My 
method of croquette making is as fol- 
lows: 

Make a cream sauce using this recipe: 
1 pint of rich milk 1 teaspoonful of 
83 tablespoonfuls of but- minced parsley 

ter 1% teaspoonful of cel- 
8 tablespoonfuls of flour ery 
1 teaspoonful of scraped Dash of. cayenne 

onion Salt to taste 

Add the melted butter and flour to 
the hot milk in double boiler. When 
thick, add the seasonings. 


Coarsely | 


chopped meat may be added, then the | 


contents of the boiler should be spread 
on a platter until cool. 


Dip out three croquette-shaped por- | 


tions of the mixture, roll them in 


crumbs, cover with egg white, and cover | 


again with crumbs. Complete rolling 
and shaping them on a bread board 
covered with crumbs. 
stand long enough to stiffen the egg 
covering. 

By making croquettes in threes, as 
above, and by arranging utensils con- 
veniently, the process is quickly done. 
Or try six at a time, using a wire basket, 
and cooking in smoking hot fat until 
golden brown. Lay on tissue paper in a 
hot pan. 

Delectable main ingredients for cro- 


These should | 


quettes, beside lamb, are ham, coarsely | 


chopped macaroni, chopped hard-cooked 
eggs, tuna fish, and salmon. In fact, any 
edible left-over mixed with the above 
thick cream sauce is glorified when con- 
verted into this popular dish, which is 
very attractive for a company lunch or 
family treat. 

tice or hominy mixed with this thick- 
ened sauce makes delectable accom- 
paniments to the meat course, but I 


think the great value of croquettes con- | 


sists in their furnishing a delicious main 
dish at small expense. Be sure that you 
use enough sauce to make the croquettes 
creamy, and that the fat is very hot 
when frying them. 


Harvest Haunts is a community or 
club party planned by Esther Sietmann 


ior readers who wish to escape the usual | 


nerve-racking stunts and clammy hands 
of fall carnivals and parties. 

Ask for S8.F. leaflet No. S.E. 12. Price, 
2 cents. 





*‘A Guide for Balanced Meal 
Planning’? has recently been 
issued by the National Dairy 
Council. Attractive, healthful 
suggestions which will be a de- 
light to every housewife are 
offered for each of the twenty- 
one meals of the week. A valu- 
able guide classifying foods by 
groups is also included. It is the 
simplest, most easily under- 
stood chart of its kind we have 
ever seen. By arrangement with 
the Dairy Council we can fur- 
nish these to anyone sending in 
a 2-cent stamp for postage. Ad- 
dress Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Known Battery “Value through 
(AR BUILDERS’ TESTS 


Tre Willard Battery is 
chosen as original equip- 
ment by 76 makers of cars, 
trucks and busses because 
it proves its built-in quality 
on their own grounds. 


Willard quality is forced to 
measure up to the standards 
established by the most ex- 
acting buyer in the market 
—the automobile engineer. 
The tests pictured are only 
a few of the “hurdles” 
Willard jumps successfully. 

Few batteries can stand 
up under these battering, 
draining tests. Willard suc- 
ceeds because Willard qual- 
ity is built-in by 32 years of 
experience. In this time 
20,000,000 Willards have 
not only met the car build- 
er’s acceptance but have 
won the good-will of the 
world besides. 

These millions of Willards 
are one and the same qual- 
ity in every way—Willard 
quality through and through 
..» Thereisonly this one guality 
leaving the Willard plant. The 
battery you buy at any of the 
35,000 Willard Service Stations 
is a known value. 








With the leading car builders, Willard daily passes 
continuous speed tests, heat tests, cold tests far more 
severe than the battery endures in actual service. 


‘3s 

Factory economies have put 
the Willard price all the way 
down to the safety point—the 
very lowest point at which uni- 
form Willard quality can be 
maintained: 


THREAD-RUBBER INSULATION 
Because of its superior resistance to heat a 
battery insulated with thread-rubber is frec 
from internal short circuit caused by buckled 
plates. For those who put in a daily high 
mileage a Thread-Rubber battery is, there- 
fore, a most economical investment. Ask 
your battery man to show you one 

5 7 7 


Even the outside casings of batteries are tested—by the 
trip-hammer test. A pinhole fracture would disqualify 
the whole battery. Willard sound as a belil 
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Karly Winter Fashions 





















No. 765—The older woman will ap- 
preciate the model presented for her. 
This is suggested for an all-type dress 
being suitable for the very best occa- 
sion as well as a less formal affair. A 
new prediction—longer skirts—is evi- 
dent in this model. There are many 
interesting features, among them the 
pleasing yoke effect in the skirt with 
two wide box pleats in front and the 
narrow pleats on the sides. The soft 
collar and cuffs of lace are flattering 
suggestions. This is designed for sizes 
36 to 44 inches bust. 


No. 713—The athletic school girl will 
be delighted with this model which is 
planned especially for her. Materials of 
light weight wool in sport design such as 
challis, flannels, tweeds, and crepes, are 
appropriate for this frock. The double- 
breasted closing with button trim gives a 
tailored finish and makes it an easy gar- 
ment to wear. A leather belt may be used 
to complete the costume. This is designed 
for sizes 8 to 14 years. 


























No. 747—For the young man from 6 to 
12 years the smart type of topcoat begins 
to be a problem. The model shown here 
has the typical masculine line for pleasing 
the small boy. The belt and cuff trim 
with slit pockets and raglan sleeves make 
this garment complete. 


No.729—To be in style one must I 
feminine says the fashion forecast 
This number claims this as its chi 
characteristic with the pleated trim at 
collar and cuffs, and blouse with daint 
scalloped edge. The knife pleats in the 
skirt prove that pleats are still among 
the most popular trims especially for 
those who wear tailored garments and 
also those who prefer a slenderizing 
effect. There are numerous materials 
suitable for this model among which 
would be silk tweeds. This is designed 
for sizes 16 to 20 years and 36 to 42. 








No. 1377—Every housewife, or every 
girl, wants attractive dresses to wear at 
home. Nothing would be prettier than a 
gay cotton print made from this new de- 
sign. The bit of flare on the side is the 
predominating trimming feature. Bias 
bands of plain color trim the short sleeves, 
collar, and front closing. Decidedly dainty 
and attractive yet very simple to care for 
makes this garment a favorite. This is 
designed for sizes 16 to 20 and 36 to 42 
inches bust. 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each. 
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How much does the average farmer use 
his feet? The University of Wisconsin 
asked 100 farmers to help find out at least 
part of the story. 

They discovered that each of the 100 
farmers whose herd averaged 27 cows 
apiece, walked 238.3 miles for feeding and 
manure removal chores alone. And all of 
them together traveled nearly 24,000 
miles—almost the length of the equator 
around the earth. 

Yet this 238.3 miles per farmer ac- 
counted for only a small part of the yearly 
walking these farmers had to do. 

No wonder that farmers who do 
not get right-fitting, comfortable boots, 
find their $11,000 feet (average accident 
insurance valuation) setting up a pained 
cry for help. 

But no farmer’s feet need suffer. The 
















““U.S.”" Blue Ribbon Boots come in Hip, Sport- 
ing, Storm King and Short lengths for men—in 
Storm King and Short lengths for boys and youths. 





Here are the family rubbers 
Your whole family can have ‘‘U.S.”” Rubbers 
—made in every type—storm, high-cut, foot- 
holds, for heavy service or dress, for men, 
women or children, 


US? 





JCCESSFUL 
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U SiiRubber Company has alfvays know 









the i tance of farmer’s fe And they 
have bis iS Blue Rib ons t 
for long- Ae, ‘ort. (i/o 

& Rravort. 


You have thought of a boot as a simple 
combination made with one piece of rub- 
ber and a duck lining. But not ‘‘U.S.’’ 
Blue Ribbon Boots! Everyone of them 
has 44 distinct parts—fitted together as 
carefully as a tailor fits the parts of a 
stylish, comfortable suit. 

For it isn’t enough that a boot shall 
keep your $11,000 feet warm and dry—or 
even that it shall outlast any other rubber 
footwear under similar conditions of ser- 
vice. *‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon 44-part boots 
do all of this of course—but that’s only 
50% of the job, 


—and the family Arctics 
These sturdy, good - looking 
“U.S.” Arctics have long wear- 
ing red soles—also made in 
Ebony quality with white soles 


_—fine quality cashmerette up- 


per. Fleece lining for extra 
warmth. 4- or 5-buckle lengths. 

In addition, the “U.S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon Walrus (all - rubber 
arctic) is a most useful shoe. 
It slips right over your leather 
shoes, kicks offin a jiffy;washes 
clean like a boot. Gray soles, 
red uppers. 4 or 5 buckles. 





FREE BOOK! 


FARMING 
















BLUE RIBBON 


The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


Every farm family wants com- 
= x fortable, health feet. This free 
book is written by Dr. Joseph 
Lelyveld, Podiatrist, Executive 
Director of the National Asso- 
ciation for Foot Health. It dis- 
cusses such problems as bunions, corns, ingrown 
nails, chilblains, callouses, fallen arches, how to 
care for itching feet, and many precautions that 
lead to health and comfort for those feet of yours. 

It also tells how to greatly increase the life of 
your rubber footwear by following a few simple 
rules. Write for ‘‘The Care of Farmers’ Feet." 
Address United States Rubber Company, Dept. 
FSF-119, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
























the Stock! 


The 44-part boot is 
a 100% boot 


Perfect fit—ease—comfort—foot health 
.. that’s the other 50% of the job “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon 44-part Boots do. It’s a 
real 100% boot! 

Rubber ribs over the instep to prevent 
cracking. Gum reinforcement to stop 
rubbing at the ankle. A special knee re- 
inforcement to prevent breaking at the 
knee boot fold. Every “U.S.”’ Blue Rib- 
bon feature is designed for protection 
and comfort. 

And it’s this same care and quality in 
all “U.S.” Blue Ribbon footwear, that 
are making it the favorite line of farm 
families everywhere: There’s a type of 
“U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon Heavy Footwear 
for every member of the family. 





é, Smart Gaytees for 
Farmers’ Wives 

Comfort and wear plus style for farm 

ers’ wives in these Gaytees for town 

and visiting. 

“Gaytees” is the trade-marked name 
of these stylish, tailored overshoes 
made only by the United States Rub- 
ber Company. 

There are low Gaytees—in all rubber 
or fabric—snap or Kwik-glide fasten- 
ers, or high Gaytees—in fabric—with 
Kwik-glide fasteners or 4-buckle style. 





Ce apse ee emsagRE pe oat 


—and the children, too! 
Keds are the most popular boys’ and 
girls’ shoes in America. Made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. 
They give barefoot freedom—encour- 
aging healthful exercise—yet afford 
full protection for young feet. Mighty 
good-looking, too, 


foot-saving 
heavy 


footwear 
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Only the best 


Raisins could 


these cookies so 


N COOKIES, cakes and desserts, 
as well as in the simplest every- 
day dishes, your use of Sun-Maid 
Raisins is like adding an extra touch 
of cooking skill. Exclusive process- 
es set them quite apart from the or- 
dinary raisins. 


For instance, do you know of an- 
other seeded raisin that is not sticky? 
Or of any other so skillfully seeded 
that all the juice—hence all the fla- 
vor—is kept inside? These are fea- 
tures exclusive to Sun-Maid PUFFED 
—so large and plump and tender, 
ready for use the moment you open 
the carton. Sun-Maid PUFFED are 
ideal for cakes, nut bread, raisin 
bread, plum pudding and other 
delicacies. 





The Sun-Maid 
girl identifies high 
quality food prod- 


ucts the world over. 


Sun-Maid NECTARS are also pre- 
pared by an exclusive process. No- 
tice how full and rounded they are, 
not withered,—so attractive and 
glossy of skin, and with a fresh 
grape-like flavor that is not only de- 
licious, but keeps perfectly through 
cooking. Sun-Maid NECTARS are 
delightful in cookies, muffins, pud- 
dings, desserts—and especially for 
healthful between-meal treats for 
children. 


These finer raisins are cooperative- 
ly gow, acked and sold exclu- 
sively b ousands of California 
vineyardists. Together they market 
their best raisins under the famous 
Sun-Maid girl trade mark. It stands 
as their pledge to you that only the 
best quality, most — 
fully selected and 

cessed raisins wil ie 
packed under this brand. 


| 1 cupful of shortening 
| 1 eupful of sugar (brown 1% cupful of sour milk 


make 









Send for a new book of delight- 
ful recipes, entitled ‘‘ New Inter- 
est in Simple Menus.” Itis free, 
and you will find it full of fasci- 
nating suggestions. The cookies 
shown here were made from one 
of the recipes. Mail a note or card 
to: Sun- Maid Raisin Growers 
Association, Fresno, California. 








The Sun-Maid label also assures you 
of highest quality in these products. 


Sun-MAID RAISINS 








WOOL BLANKETS $9748 


Direct from Factory §f pair 


Big, heavy, 72x84 wool blankets, weighing 54 to 5% 
Ibs. a pair In grey, lavender, rose, blve, and tan 
plaids hese blankets will be sent to you, charges 
prepaid, for your examination and inspection for 5 days, 
at the end of which you can send us the $7.48 or return 
the blankets at our expense 

In ordering, give husband's business, position, 

or title, or your occupation. 


Prompt Attention Given to Wool Carding 


WEST BEND WOOLEN MILLS CO. 


Dept. S. West Bend, Wi 





Toadvertise our business, make ne’ 
catal 


wind and stem 





8. 
and we will sen send two watches. 


ds and introduceour 
of Elgin wa atchee, we 7 send this e 
mail ppet pate 5 yr} tae -85 (safe 
e 





years. 
itch will be sent at cace by mail 
Satisfaction 
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Successful Recipes 
{Continued from page 28] 


Oatmeal Date-Filled Cookies 
L6 teaspoonful of salt 
or white) 2 cupfuls of oatmeal 


2 cupfuls of flour 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 teaspoonful of soda 


Mix the ingredients in the order 
named, except adding soda to milk. 
Roll out as pie crust and cut with cooky 
cutter or glass. Then spread filling be- 
tween cookies and bake in oven. 

Filling 


¥6 cupful of dates 46 cupful of brown sugar 
44 cupful of water 


Boil until thick, allowing 1 teaspoon- 
ful for each cooky. To make fancy 
cookies use prongs of fork around edges 
and then bake in oven until done.- 
Mrs. B. P., II. 


Apricot and Raisin Souffle 


Soak 2 cupfuls of dried apricots in 114 
cupfuls of cold water until fruit is soft- 
ened. Cook a few minutes, drain off 
juice (should be 34 cupful), and press 
pulp thru sieve. Mix together % cupful 
each of ground seeded raisins and apri- 
cot pulp, and cook a few minutes. In a 
3-pint saucepan melt 3 tablespoonfuls 
of butter, add 2 tablespoonfuls each of 
flour and cornstarch, 1-16 teaspoonful 
of salt, blend, and add apricot juice 
gradually, stirring constantly. Cook 
until clear and smooth and take from 
fire. Beat into the mixture 4 cupful of 
sugar, cool a little, and add yolks of 3 
eggs beaten until very light. Fold in 
last the stiffly beaten whites of 3 eggs. 
Bake in buttered and floured pudding 
dish (standing in pan of boiling water) 
until mixture is firm in center. Serve 
with apricot sauce, made as follows: 
Stir 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar into 3% 
cupful of apricot pulp; fold in 244 cup- 
fuls of whipped cream, beaten very firm. 
Serve very cold. This is a delicious 
sauce for other puddings. The thickly 
sifted pulp of apple, peach, pear, or 
prune may be used instead of apricot 
for variety.—Mrs. A. 8., Ohio. 


Spiced Steak 


Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
1 large onion, finely cut; fry until brown. 
Remove the onion. Cut a flank steak 
into serving sized pieces, dredge with 


| flour, and fry in butter. Remove the 
| meat, add hot water, salt, and pepper. 


Thicken the gravy, pour all into a cas- 
serole, and bake slowly until tender. 
Add 3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar and 1 
teaspoonful of mustard while baking.— 
Miss C. H., Nebr. 


Butterscotch Apples 


5 ap 16 teaspoonful of corn- 
28 ern of brown sugar starch 

l6 cupful of water lé teaspoonful of salt 
34 cupful of milk 34 tablespoonful of but- 
14 teaspoonful of vanilla ter 


Wash the apples and cut into quarters, 
pare and core them. Put the sugar and 
water into a saucepan and heat. When 
the sirup boils add the apples. Cover 


_and boil gently until the apples are 


tender. Remove the apples from the 
sirup with a skimmer or a wire egg 
beater, placing the fruit in sherbet 
glasses for serving. In another pan mix 
the milk and cornstar¢h thoroly. Stir 
and cook until the mixture reaches the 
boiling point, then add it to the sirup 
in which the apples were cooked. Boil 
for a few minutes. Add the salt, butter, 
and vanilla. Stir these into the mixture, 
then pour the sauce over the yin 
Serve hot or cold.—Miss M.C.E.,8. Dak. 














Planning a Cheery Corner 





] 
| 


|‘ ONE yearns for a cheery nook or | 


corner in winter, a corner courag- 
eous enough ‘to defy the severest of 
snow-laden winds and gay enough to re- 
flect the sun’s golden rays, the indoor 
potted garden is distinctly worth plan- 
ning. A few flourishing plants, with 


their vivid blossoms effectively grouped | 


in a sunny window will be a pleasant 
echo of summer’s multi-hued gardens all 
winter thru. 

As is true of many things in life, the 
value given in blithe blossoms and glis- 
tening foliage is determined, would 
seem, by the value received. While they 
will struggle on unprotestingly in a 
meager existence, their response to a 
few minutes of simple care and tender- 
ness each day is truly marvelous. 

The winter’s cheery corner should be 
planned for a well-lighted window if 
possible, as the indoor plant must have 
sun in which to bask and spread its 
leaves. However, the fern, ivy, and a 
number of the begonia will thrive in a 
iorthern exposure. 

Probably the most frequent fault in 
caring for house plants is crowding. 
Almost every winter gardener is guilty 
of keeping more plants than available 
space will accommodate. 

Another frequent fault is that of 
overheating. accompanied by lack of 
fresh air. While a freezing draft is 
harmful to plants, ample fresh air is re- 
quired and should be supplied. 

The house plant demands that the 
soil in the pot be changed at least once 
each year with a mixture of good loam, 
leaf mold, and thoroly rotted manure. 
Pebbles or crockery are a necessary ad- 


dition to the bottom of the pots to | 


insure drainage and an adequate air 
supply. The soil can be replenished 
occasionally in winter with a commer- 
cial stimulant, or the liquid in which 
manure has been steeped is an effective 
preparation when used to water the 
plants. 


R= SIDES the regular waterings sev- 
eral times a week, the leaves and 
stems should be bathed at frequent in- 
tervals either by sprinkling or with a 
sponge. This washes away the dust and 
grime which is sure to accumulate upon 
house plants and which clogs the minute 
openings constituting the plant’s lungs. 

During the more frigid months of the 
year one is concerned with the problem 
of keeping the occupants of the cheery 
corner from freezing. On moderately 
frosty nights thick layers of newspapers 

laced between the window-pane and 
the plants will afford the necessary pro- 
tection. At times, however, they will 
need to be removed entirely from the 
window. 

If the plants are actually frozen, they 
frequently may be saved if taken as 
soon as the injury is discovered, dipped 
in ice-cold water, then placed in a cool 
dark room where their leaves may grad- 
ually resume their former crispness. 

Pruning is an effective means of pre- 
venting a plant with straggly, straying 
tendencies from wandering aimlessly 

bout in the form of abundant stem 
crowth with only occasional leaflets. 
Geraniums, begonias, indoor roses, and 

uchias are beautiful when trimmed so 
that they form a compact cluster of 
eaves and blossoms.—Winifred Wig- 
gins, Nebr. 
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Tuere is an empty chair at the table for 
you—will you join our family for a few 


moments? We'd like you to try a cup of 


Postum... 


The first sip will tell you you've found 
a friend. This fragrant, golden-brown 
drink has real flavor—smooth. mellow, 
distinctive! Perhaps you're surprised . 
perhaps you thought Postum was some- 
thing for sick folks? Then finish your 
cup, and admit your mistake! 

Now take a look around the table. 
All are sharing this mealtime treat! 
Postum made with boiling water for the 
grown-ups. Postum made with hot milk 
for the children. Postum for all, because 
Postum is safe! It contains no caffein— 
nothing to cause sleeplessness, “nerves,” 
or indigestion. Postum is made from 
whole wheat and bran, roasted. Let it 


take the place of caffein in your diet for 


thirty days—then take stock of your 
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vs. ara ‘ 


AND ALL OF THE CHILDREN 


Che meallime oe 2 Ge lwo millon , familee hes 


health. You'll find yourself sleeping bet- 


ter, feeling better— looking better, too! 

Postum costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. Order from your grocer— 
or mail the coupon for one week's sup- 
ply, free, as a start on your 30-day test. 
Please indicate whether you wish Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup, or 


Postum Cereal, prepared by boiling. 
© 1929 G. F. Corp. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


: P—s. F. 11-29 
: POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich 

; I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please 
$ send me, without cost or obligation, one week's 
; supply of 

: INSTANT POSTUM ... . check 


(prepared instantly in the cup) shies vou 


POSTUM CEREAL ‘C] prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
——— 
Street ____ 
City — . —— State — 





Fill in comple tely — Print name and address. 


Inc anada, address CANADIAN POSTT MCO., 


Ltd., The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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The Winter Bazaar 


HEN the long winter evenings 
\ \ set in and time hangs heavy, 
we turn to our scrap bags and 
sewing-baskets and wonder what new 
things we can make. It may be that a 
winter bazaar is not far off, or a wedding 
shower is looming up in the distance, 
and we long to make something we have 
never made before. 

We are tired of hemstitching and 
quilting, and in some way hooking has 
become uninteresting for the present. 
We have made dozens of handkerchiefs, 
curtain tie-backs, and laundry bags; 
painted shoe-trees and coat hangers;and 
we are tired of them. No wonder. Who 
does not get tired of seeing the same 
things at bazaars year after year? Al- 
ready we have too many of those same 
things tucked away in bureau drawers 
and trunks. We feel they are veritable 
white elephants on our hands. 

A bazaar should not always be a white 
elephant sale, where all our undesirable 
Christmas and birthday gifts are turned 
in for sale. However, it is a temptation 
sometimes to have an outlet for those 
undesirable knick-knacks that unthink- 
ing friends bestow upon us. 

A new idea once in a while is wel- 


comed with outstretched arms, and adds 


much to the success of the ba- 
zaar. Here are some new inex- 
pensive accessories that may be 
made from simple materials and 
at the same time are attractive, 
useful. and saleable. 

A Cushion of Raffia. A round 
cushion of raffia makes a choice 
gift. Raffia is strawlike in ap- 
pearance, and has been used ex- 
tensively for basket mak- 
ing. It may be purchased 
in a variety of colors at 
any store where basket 
supplies are sold. 

Before starting the cush- 
ion, the’raffia needs to be 
dampened to make it more 
pliable. It is then cro- 
cheted like a rag rug, only 
much finer and tighter. 

These cushions may be 
made any size, either for 
floor cushions or for dav- 
enports and chairs. They 
are especially attractive 
for porches and swings, as 
they are durable, and are 
practically waterproof if 
tightly crocheted. 

The tops and bottoms, 
which are circular, may be 
directly fastened together; 
or they may be separated 
by a straight crocheted 
band 4 or 5 inches in 
width. Very attractive 
cushions are made of one 
or two colors, or by using 
various colors and cro- 
cheting in rings of differ- 
ent widths. 

Shoe Pads. Shoe pads 
or tips serve the same pur- 
pose as shoe-trees but are 
much newer. These are 
easier to pack and are usu- 
ally more decorative than 











Daintily tucked away in the 

folds of a huge paper flower 

are tiny spools of darning 
cotton of many shades 


Below, a shoe box which will 
slip inio any closet corner 





By LAURA HOLMES 


the trees. They resemble little heart- 
shaped pincushions, and are snugly 
tucked into the toes of shoes. A cord is 
attached so they may be easily taken 
out. Of course they must be a snug fit 
to preserve the toe of the shoe; other- 
wise, they are useless. The nicest ones 
are made of velvet, but some very at- 
tractive ones are also made of glazed 
chintz or calico. 

Shoe Cases. Shoe cases are very useful 
when traveling, especially if one has 
several pairs of shoes to pack. They may 
be made of the same 
material as the shoe 


Pictures Mounted on Glass. The old 
method of passe partout binding is com- 
ing back. This binding comes in glued 
rolls in a variety of colors. The first 
essential of the new pictures using this 
binding is brightness. A great many of 
the small -bright-colored prints are 
mounted on gold and silver paper back- 
grounds to make them sparkle. 

Small bright etchings, colored wood 
blocks, water color prints of flowers, 
ships, and the like, offer grand sugges- 
tions framed in this new attractive way. 

They must be small so 
when mounted they will 





pads to make a com- 
plete set. Four ovals 
are cut 12 inches 
long and 8 inches 
wide, depending on 














the size of the 
shoe. Two of 
these ovals have 
the tips cut off 
about 4 inches. 
Bias binding is 
first stitched to 
the straight edge 
of the 12-x-8 
piece, which is 
next attached to 
the perfect oval 
and finished with 
the binding. These 
may be made by 
the dozens and 
are always very 
acceptable. 





Boxes in variely serve many 

different purposes as gifts. 

Above is a decorative waste 
basket for the girl’s room 


The cosmetic box with mir- 
ror tn the lid is not only 
useful but a most attractive 
dressing table accessory 





not exceed 12 inches 
square. 

The most charming 
way I know of mounting 
these small colorful 
prints is on mirrors. If 
you have any old dis- 
sarded mirror glass, have 
it cut in the same propor- 
tion as your print, and 
then carefully paste or 
glue your picture to the 
center of it. Glue only 
a small line along the top 
of the picture and the 
two lower corners. If too 
much is used, thus cover- 
ing the back, it will warp 
and spoil your picture. 

Next, cover it with a 
glass the size of the mir- 
ror; frame with a simple 
painted frame or passe partout binding. 
The results are quite surprising and de- 
lightful. 

Mirror serving trays without the 
print and extra glass are new and dis- 
tinctive. Today even dining-room tables 
have mirror tops. ‘Place mats, doilies, 
and runners are the only covering used 
for them. The reflection of floral center- 
piece, glassware, and dishes is 
very interesting. The extensive 
use of mirrors in unusual ways 
is one of the outstanding inno- 
vations in modern interiors. 

Cases for Sheets, Towels, and 
Napkins. A set of these cases 
makes a very ideal gift for the 
bride-to-be. She is proud of 
her linens and will gladly wel- 
come any device that will add 
to their attractiveness when 
placed on the linen closet 
shelves for storing. 

Of course she will want the 
shelves lined with glazed chintz or deco- 
rative paper with its gay border hanging 
over the edge. This shelf edging may be 
purchased by the yard and comes in any 
design, in tiny knife-pleated chintz, as 
well as in decorative paper. 

Sheet and towel cases like the ones 
described will be especially attractive if 
placed on these shelves. The same kind 
may be used for napkins and tray cloths 
in the china closet. To make them, 
first measure the sizes of your folded 
sheets and towels. Using these measure- 
ments, have pieces of beaver board cut, 
allowing one-half inch extra on all sides. 
One piece of beaver board is used for 
each case. 

[ Please turn to page 38 } 
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Inspecting All the 
Newest Farm Methods 


SUCCESSFUL 





~ from Your Own [asy Chair~ 


aes 


NCE there 
was a scien- 
tist who 
searched for 
years to find 
the key to a 
new formu- 
la. One day a traveler came his way 
and told him the solution. “It 1s 
nothing new,” said the traveler. “It 
has been known and used for gener- 
ations in the country from which I 
come.” 





In times past the farmer was liké 
this scientist. Each man had to 
work out his own solutions to his 
own problems, slowly, laboriously, 
often with repeated failures. 


What a difference there is today. 
In every one of the leading agricul- 
tural states, Successful Farming has 
a staff of trained observers. Our 
readers learn the newest farm meth- 
ods and improved practices almost as 
quickly as they 
are discovered 
and proven. 
Each month’s 
issue is like a 
personally 
conducted tour 











to farms, homes, stables, and experi- 
ment stations in scores of states—all 
from an easy chair in your own liv- 
ing room, 





Successful Farming was one of 
the first in America to give-hog 
raisers the accurate facts about the 
McLean County system of swine 
sanitation. It was the first to tell its 
readers of Dr. Billings’ famous dis- 
coveries for the control of blackhead 
in turkeys. The Illinois method of 
treating wheat smut was first given 
to the wheat growers through Suc- 
cessful Farming. Cow testing, chem- 
icals for the soil, better methods of 
tractor farming, new discoveries in 
beef and milk producing rations— 
these are just a few of the subjects 
in Successful Farming which have 
helped put dollars in our readers’ 
pockets. 


VERY month new things are 

cascovered—and reported to you 
through Successful Farming’s alert 
observers and practical farm writers. 
Coming soon are immensely valuable 
articles on— 





New methods of hay mak- 
ing to preserve greater feed 
value—as now employed in 
Kansas, 


Contagious abortion control 
through sanitation, according 


FARMING 
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to experiment station results in 
Illinois, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri, 


Modernizing old farm barns 
according to best proven meth- 
ods, 


Rejuvenation of old pas- 
tures, described by men who 
have done it successfully. 


Control of livestock parasitic 
enemies, based on results of 
several years’ experiments on 
farms in lowa. 


New types of farm machin- 
ery, where they are profitable 
to use and where not. 


The development of refrig- 
eration on the farm, and pros- 
pects for the future. 


HEREVER anything new 

and better in farming meth- 
ods is discovered, Successful Farm- 
ing is THERE to report it to you, 
You. cannot inspect all these new 
developments in more profitable 
farming in person, but you CAN get 
the practcial, authentic facts ahout 
them, reliably and usably through 
Successful Farming. 


You can sit in your own easy chair, 
of a long winter evening — and 


MAKE MONEY by doing it. 


If your subscription is about to expire, send your 
renewal today. Possibly you have a neighbor or 
friend who would enjoy receiving Successful 
Farming too. Use convenient blank enclosed. 


See announcement of our bird contest in this issue 


Successful Farming 


Des Moines ,; lowa 
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Health and 





Doz pay in colds and sickness this winter the small difference 
it costs to enjoy the healthful warmth of American Radiator 
heat! You can not only protect the health of your family but add to 
the comfort of your home and the value of your property for a sur- 
prisingly small amount. 

For just a little more than it costs to heat your home with old- 
fashioned methods, you can enjoy the greatest possible heating com- 
fort in every room. No need to shut off the “hard to heat” rooms. No 
reason to miss the companionship of friends who pass by the cold 
house. All the home will be just as enjoyable as in summer. And you'll 
save on your fuel bill, too! 


INVEST IN LIFETIME COMFORT 


With an “Ideal” Redflash Boiler in your basement and “American” 
Corto Radiators upstairs, you can solve your heating problem for a 
lifetime. And the savings in fuel will pay the cost of your investment! 
No money youspend can bring greater returns to your family’s health and 
happiness than investing in American Radiator heating for your home. 

You can pay for it in convenient payments, too! 
Just think what this will mean to your family! A 
little fuel twice a day will be sufficient to make 
wT =«=you warm and comfortable in every part of the 
— , house! Read the specifications of this beautiful, 
a efficient and economical boiler. 


_ Y SPECIFICATIONS 


Perfected design assures quick heating for early- 
morning comfort—and highest fuel economy; 
thoroughly and iadeeecsibly insulated against 
heat loss; steel jacket is lined with one-inch im- 
proved asbestocel; completely equipped with all 
accessories including Arco Automatic Regulation; 
permanently beautiful enamel finish. Burns wood, 
soft or hard coal, oil or gas. 


Send for free booklet: “Heat and the Span of Life’’ 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 











40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40 West 40th Street, New York City 
Please send me complete information on the cost of installing 
radiator heat in my home and a copy of “Heat and the Span 
of Life.” It is understood that there is no obligation to buy. 


Rg. #..D. 





Name___ 


City, 





State SF-2 
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These are covered on each side with, 
glazed chintz or calico. To the center o! 
the shortest sides are sewed tapes, rib- 
bons, or chintz about 34 or 1 inch wide. 
These tapes are cut at least as long as 
the width of the beaver board. This 
length will depend on the number oi 
sheets or towels you wish to keep in eac)) 
case. You will need to experiment be- 
for definitely deciding. 

Two slide fasteners are required for 
the end of each tape. These come in 
bone or metal, and are circular with a 
bar across the middle. One is slipped 
onto each tape. Then with the loose 
end of the first tape fasten it to the 
cross bar of the ring on the second tape. 
Then take the end of the second tape 
and fasten it to the cross bar of the first 
tape. 

In this way you will find the tape ad- 
justable, allowing several sheets or tow- 
els to be kept in place. This makes a 
neater case than tying the @nds of the 
tape or ribbon together, especially if you 
are continually using those sheets. 

If you will look thru your scrap bags | 
am sure you will find choice bits of ma- 
terial for making most of these articles, 
even those included in the illustrations. 
The raffia for the cushion you may need 
to buy, but the result is so satisfying 
that 1 am sure you will not be content 
until you have at least one in your 
home. 


Baked Potato Time 


S A MOTHER of growing young- 
sters I have often wished that my 
family cared more for the common, 
wholesome foods. Was it that I did not 


| make them sufficiently attractive and 


tasty? Particularly did I wish them t 
like baked potatoes. At our house, as at 
many other places, the second appear- 
ance of baked potatoes within a fort- 
night was almost sure to call forth some 
sort of sad lament. 

Then I passed severa! weeks of en- 
forced vacation in a hospital where a 
baked potato appeared on my tray 
every evening. I ate them gladly, not 
dutifully. Now, since I have learned the 
secret of those delicious baked potatoes 
my family, too, eats them with a zest 
just as often as I care to serve them. 
For that good sister of the dietitian’s 
office surely knew just how to make 
baked potatoes delicious, attractive, and 
decorative. 

The first requisite, she told me, is the 
potato. Their age may vary from the 
first mealiness that appears in the new 
crop in the late summer, all the way 
round the calendar until the following 
June, when they become wilted and 
tough. The size matters little, from 
small eggs to coconuts, just so long as 
one uses a uniform lot for one meal. 
Otherwise the large ones may be under- 
done and the small ones too well cooked 
during the same baking period. 

They should be thoroly soaked in 
warm water, then scrubbed vigorously 


| with a brush until every trace of garden 


soil is removed. For the skins are to be 
eaten, certainly. They are a particu- 
larly abundant source of vitamin B 
makers of steady nerves and clear skins, 
also builders of disease resistance. 
After being thoroly cleaned, the pota- 


| toes are wiped free of water and, if time 


will permit, dried. Then the skin 1s 
oiled with a salad oil. Butter, fresh lard 
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or sweet fryings will do. If the oven | 
heats particularly well in the bottom the 
grate may well be lowered upon the bot- | 
tom of the oven. The potatoes are baked 
in a hot oven (too hot for pastries), until 
tender. | 
Medium-sized potatoes require ines | 


50 minutes for baking. They should be | 
ready just at serving time, be toon | 
from the oven and each one rolled in 
the hands, to slightly crumble the in- 
side part. Then the skin should be 
broken, lengthwise, and pressed open as 
a cavity is formed. For herein lies the 
real secret. Crusty baked potatoes on a 
large platter, well filled and topped with 
the following fillings, are as welcome as 
the proverbial “hot bird” on our table. 

One of the easiest to make but always 
welcome is the following: Whip cream 
thoroly and season with salt and a dash 
of pepper. Sprinkle opened potato with 
salt, add a bit of butter, and top potato 
with a nice spoonful of whipped cream. 

Another nice filling is prepared as 
follows: Make a thin, rich, white sauce, 
well seasoned. Add to it grated cheese, 
chipped beef, flaked fish, or oysters. 
Fill potatoes as above. 


. | 
Minced roasted meat reheated with or 


without onion and in its own gravy 
makes a delicious filling. Or finely 
chipped bacon or ham browned in its 
own fat or butter, then a bit of flour and 
milk added, is most acceptable. There 
are worlds of possibilities and the fam- 
ily will vote each one better than the 
one before. 


The matter of rolling the hot potatoes | 


carefully to thoroly break up the in- 
terior takes the place of removing the 
pulp and later refilling. With a little 
practice it can be done as effectively as 
the old way and the product is not only 
neater but requires less trouble —J.L.P. 


A Handy Board 


PIECE of wallboard 18 x 24 inches 
with the corners slightly rounded 
and the edges bound with adhesive tape 
is used in our home for many purposes. 
It is light in weight and little 5-year- 
old Ruth carries it about to use as her 
desk when she props it across the seats 
of two chairs. She loves to have her 
picnic lunch out on the lawn, and this 
board serves as a tray on which to carry 
out the lunch, as well as a flat surface 
on which the cups may rest. 

Mother likes it near as she sews out 
on the porch. She can rest it on her lap 
and do a bit of cutting. She often writes 
her letters out-of-doors, for it is a con- 

venient lap board. 

It has served its purpose in the sick 
room, too, as an invalid’s table. By 
lacing a cracker box on each side of the 
patient, and laying the board across 
them, 

hich to place the food tray and no 
weight is on the patient. 


it makes a serviceable table on | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


\ \ ] ILL your family face again this winter the dangers of leaving a 
red hot stove to walk through cold drafty halls and bedrooms? 


Will they pay in sickness the small cost of having healthful heat in 
your home? 


There is no need to close up most of the house and hug the living 
room stove when it costs so little to have the comfortable, healthful 
heat of an Arcola. This attractive and efficient heater can be placed in 
your living room or in your cellar and connected with latins in 
every room in the house. It maintains a constant circulation of hot 
water throughout the connected radiators and 51 pan an abundance 
of clean, even warmth in every nook and corner of your home. 


The Arcola can be installed in a surprisingly short time. It isn’t 
necessary to remove any walls or floors to install it. It automatically 
acts as a guardian over your fuel pile and never allows more fuel to 
burn than necessary to maintain the desired 
temperature. 








The boys painted a checkerboard on | 


ne side so they use it often for games. 
On the front side of the board we have 
pasted a large picture; 
she ell: acked. It is easily cleaned, is deco- 
rative, useful, and cheap. Such a board 


s easy to make —Mrs. F. B. M., Iowa. 


rogram Pointers, a new Successful | 

ung leaflet by Es sther Sietmann, will | 

p you plan interesting, stimulating | 
rogr: ims and tell you where you can | 
ure other helpful material. Ask for 


. leaflet No. SE. i. Price, 2 cents. | 


both sides are | 


IT COSTS BUT LITTLE AND PAYS 
FOR ITSELF IN THE FUEL IT SAVES 


The little it costs to enjoy the comfort of Arcola 
heat is more than repaid through protection against 
winter colds and sickness and the savings in fuel 
bills. Give your family a square deal this winter. 
Safeguard them with this modern heating system 
and make your home a place of cozy Springtime 
comfort where guests like to come and like to stay. 


Send today for the interesting booklet describ- 
ing this modern heating equipment. 





Convenient terms cheerfully arranged 


AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY 


40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40 West 40th Street, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, complete infor- 
mation on the cost of installing an Arcola heating plant 
in my home, and a copy of “Heat and the Span of Life.” 


R. F. D. 


State Sr-2 











Name 











City 


“Don’t Huddle 


im one room 
this Winter 
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HINK of the comfort and conven- 

ience of a constant supply of hot 
water—at any time of day or night to 
turn the faucet and have steaming hot 
water. This household joy is made pos- 
sible by an Ideal Kolflash Water Heater 
and at a cost of but a few cents a day. 


One or two shovels of coal each day 
keeps the tank full of hot water. When 
water is not being drawn from the tank, 
the fire burns low, but the minute you 
turn the hot water faucet, the draft opens 
automatically and the fire blazes. This 
saves your fuel and assures you abundant 
hot water at all times at minimum cost. 


Ideal Kolflash Water 
Heaters are the only self- 
contained, coal-burning 
automatic storage heaters 
made. Firepot, base and 
top are finished in beauti- 
ful porcelais - enamel; 
jacket in baked pearl-gray 
enamel. Installed in your 
kitchen this heater will 
be as attractive as a piece 
of furniture. Made in 20, 
40, 60 and 80 gallon 
sizes. Burns hard or soft 
coal. Easy payments 
arranged cheerfully. 














Send Coupon for Free Catalog 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY 





American Radiator Company 
40 West 40th Street 
New York City 
Send me without obligation complete in- 
formation on the Ideal Kolflash Water Heater. 


Name 





Address 





City 








SF-2 State 
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Mannerly Thanks 


THE etiquette of Thanksgiving Day 


has changed greatly in the past ten 
years. Families have scattered, largely 
because of the World War and changing 
economic conditions. Long distance 
travel by rail is more expensive and 
homecomings are fewer. On the other 
hand, short distances are covered quick- 
ly by automobile, making it possible for 
nearby relatives and friends to come for 
dinner only, instead of spending several 


ys. 

The Thanksgiving dinner is much 
simpler than it was ten or fifteen years 
ago. Consequently there are fewer bad 
after effects. 

The nicest Thanksgiving dinner I 
ever ate started with a fruit cocktail 
made of canned grapefruit, fresh oranges, 
and a few pale green grapes, topped by 
a rubyett. Then came two roasts (tur- 
key and ham, the latter basted with 
cider), one for either end of the table. 
This meant a smaller helping of turkey 
and a smaller, more juicy bird. 

For vegetables, there were sweet pota- 
toes which had been roasted with the 
ham; mashed white potatoes; stewed 
onions and celery in cream sauce—a de- 
licious combination; evaporated corn 
simmered in milk (canned corn will serve 
as a substitute). Then came pumpkin 
pie, American cheese, coffee, nuts, and 
raisins. 

Soup and salad are superfluous, and 
only small portions of fruit cocktail 
should be served. For Thanksgiving 
Day, the turkey’s the thing! 


ETTING the table properly is a big 
help. Our center-piece was a low 
copper bowl filled with bright fruit—red- 
cheeked apples, oranges, russet pears, 
and bananas. On either side of this, in 
order, were dishes containing celery and 
olives, cranberry sauce, and sweet pick- 
les. Each dish held a sufficient quantity 
to serve half the table. Bread and but- 
ter were omitted. The water glasses 
were filled when we sat down, and little 
baskets of orange-colored paper at each 
cover held salted nuts. 

With twelve at table, there was no 
confusion. The host carved the turkey, 
laid a piece on a plate, with stuffing, 
gravy, and white potatoes. This then 
went to the daughter sitting near the 
center of the table, who added onions 
and corn. It then went to the man at 
the foot of the table who added a slice 
of ham and a sweet potato. Large din- 
ner plates were used, but no sauce dishes. 

Service of this sort requires that the 
plates be warmed thoroly or the food 
will be cold before eaten. 

On the sideboard were articles needed 
later in the meal: a pitcher of water, a 
bow! of nuts and raisins, a plate of cheese 
cut into squares, pie plates and forks, 
nut crackers and picks, the after dinner 
coffee service. The pies were left in the 
warming oven with the door ajar. 

For such a meal the following silver 
is required: to the right, one knife, 
preferably with a steel blade, and one 
teaspoon for the fruit cocktail; to the 
left, one fork for meat and vegetables. 
Even corn is now eaten with a fork, not 
a spoon. The glass is at the right, be- 
yond the knife. The napkin, folded in 
oblong shape, is laid on the place or 
service plate, if one is used: If the indi- 


vidual cocktail is in place when the 
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Why Diamond D 


do such 


You can always give richer, deeper, 
more brilliant colors to faded or out-of- 
style dresses, hosiery, coats, draperies, 
ete., with Diamond Dyes. And the colors 
stay in through wear and washing! 
Here’s the reason. Diamond Dyes 
contain an abundance of pure anilines; 
from three to five times as much aniline 
as in ordinary dyes. 


Plenty of pure anilines make Diamond 
Dyes easy to use. They go on smoothly 
and evenly; no spotting or streaking. 
Try them next time you have dyeing 
to do and see. Then you'll know why 
authorities recommend them; why 
millions of particular women will use 
no other dyes. 


Though they cost more to make, you 
get Diamond Dyes for the same price 
as ordinary dyes. 


The white package of Diamond Dyes is 
the highest quality dye prepared for 
general use. It will dye, or tint, silk, 
wool, cotton, linen, rayon (artificial 
silk), or any mixture of materials. The 
blue package is a special dye for silk 
or wool only. With it you can dye 
your valuable articles of pure silk or 
wool with results equal to the finest 
professional work. When you buy— 
remember this. The blue package dyes 
silk or wool only. The white package 
will dye every kind of goods,—includ- 
ing silk and wool. Both packages at 
all dealers. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Sun Proot 


EASY TO USE — 


BEST RESULTS DRUG STORES 
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© ws), SEASONING 
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i 
1S 
Gives your fresh 


pork sausage that delicious 
southern tang, a brighter color 
and better keeping qualities. 


APPETIZING « « WHOLESOME 
PURE « « VERY ECONOMICAL 


Buy it at the grocery or = 
market. For 10 cents we will " 
send smail Household Carton 
for seasoning 6 pounds of 
sausage and book ‘“‘Tempt- 
ing Ways.” f 
Also fine for poultry dressing, /, 

meat loaf, roasts, ete. 


A.C.Leg@ Packing Co., Inc, 
Dept. 1, 
Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A. 





Better Sausage 


A ronouth-watering 
blend with all the 

























ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S—54 Years of fits 
Comedy- Dramas Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Monologs, Dialogs. 
Comedies, Revues, Make-up Goods. 
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family gathers around the table, the 
napkin lies beside the knife to the right. 

Service should be as quiet as possible. 
The best plan is for the mother to ap- 
point children to serve in turn. She 
should not rise after the main course 
has been dished and placed on the table. 

Let one daughter and one son remove 
the fruit cocktail glasses, and bring in 
the hot plates for the main course. 

After this course, two other children, 
sisters or cousins, will remove every- 
thing except the centerpiece, then crumb 
the table, using folded napkins and 
plates, and fill the glasses. Last, the 
pie is placed with the pie plates before 
the mother, the cheese, nuts, raisins, 
and candies are set on the table, the 
coffee service is placed before the mother 
or daughter who is to pour when the pie 
has been eaten. 

But above all else, the mother who 
cooks the dinner should not jump up, 
to return to the table flushed and ner- 
vous. Children—both boys and girls— 
can be trained to serve willingly. 

The following tips are for guests: 

Arrive for a Thanksgiving dinner on 
time. Overdone or dried turkey is sim- 
ply poisonous on this particular holiday. 

If you are on a diet, break it one day, 
or keep quiet. Select what you can eat 
from the array of dishes and do not com- 
ment on what you decline. If your plate 
is filled by the host and hostess without 
question, then leave what you cannot 
eat, without making any explanation. 

If a host asks whether you prefer dark 
or light meat or any particular cut, state 
your preference at once. 

At a servantless dinner, help by pass- 
ing relishes to others. Do not wait for 
your hostess to notice that your glass is 
empty. Ask the member of the family 
nearest you to fill it. 

If no bread is served, do not ask for it. 
Bread is rarely served at dinner today. 
If you do not drink coffee, do not ask 
for tea. You can do without it for one 
meal. Probably your hostess has her 
stove covered with pots and pans, and 
she has done pretty well to cook and 
serve this fine meal without taxing her 
strength further to meet whims of cap- 
tious guests. 

At the end of the meal do not fold 
your napkin. but lay it beside your 
empty pie plate. 

And may good appetite and digestion 
attend you! 


Handy Recipe Holder 


T= little clamps an inch or two long 
used in offices to hold letters or other 





papers make very handy holders for | 
recipes on cards, or newspaper clip- | 
pings. The recipe may thus be hung up | 


in front of you on a hook or nail while 
you are cooking, and is kept fresh and 
clean, 

The clamps are convenient, too, for 
holding together a number of clippings 
until one is ready to test the recipes. 

The little clamps in bright enamel may 
be bought at the 10-cent store, two for 
a nickel. They make attractive gifts for 
1 bride’s shower, in enamel to match 
ier kitchen. For a bazaar or gift shop 
they are good sellers, both to house- 
wife and business woman. A business 
woman I am acquainted with was much 
pleased with a gift of some of these 
little clamps finished in black enamel 
ind ornamented with tiny sprays of 
painted flowers —M. J. M., Nebr. 
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has only four moving parts, and is 

interchangeable with the electric 
motor by removing only four bolts, A 
thrust of the pedal starts it. 


"Tbs: Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor 


The world’s finest washer has the finest 
engine... the result of fifteen years de- 
velopment, the only engine built for a 
washer by a washer company. The de- 
mand makes Maytag the world’s largest 
producers of single-cylinder gasoline 
engines, 


Every farm home should enjoy the 
helpfulness of a Maytag... the washer 
with cast-aluminum tub, gyrafoam wash- 
ing action and Roller Water Remover... 
the lifetime washer. 





Maytag Radioettes 
are broadcast over 
prominent stations 
in every section of 
the country . .. fifty 
stations on the sched- 
ule. Watch the an- 
nouncements of your 
favorite station for 
day and hour of the 
Warns Radioette. 
















THE MAYTAG COMPANY 









The. 
Gasoline 
MultiMotor 


—% 


For homes with 
electricity, the 
Maytag is avail- 
able with electric 
motor, 














The Churn 
Attachment 


Made of aluminum. Sets 
over gyratator post. Wa- 
ter in washer tub keeps 
cream at proper churning 
temperature. It is simple, 
durable and easily cleaned. 
Capacity three gallons. 

















f MAYTAG ) Newton; lows (FREE for 7 
Radio a Week's 
Program Washing 


Write or Phone the 
nearest Maytag 
Dealer. He will 
send you a Maytag 
without cost or 
obligation. If it 
doesn’t sell itself, 
don’t keep it. De- 
ferred payments 
you'll never miss. 
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gh new Majestic isa range to fallin 
love with! The allurement of Por- 
celain Enamel in Blue, Apple Green, 
Gray, Ivory or White— matching per- 
fectly the decoration in your kitchen 
—gives the heart of the home an ex- 
quisite new beauty. Here is the clean- 
est range, and the easiest to keepclean, 
that you have ever seen! Inside, be- 
neath its gleaming Nickel and color- 
ful Enamel, are the conveniences in 
cooking and baking, and the long- 


“ohe All-Enamel 
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AJESTIC 


lasting quality that have made Ma- 
jestic a name famous in a million 
homes. This new range can be had in 
a model to suit your own kitchen, and 
the Majestic Pay-As-You-Use-It Plan 
makes it easy for you to own one. Let your 
dealer explain this plan, which adds no interest 
or other carrying charges, and show you the 
All Enamel Majestic in your choice of model 
and color. 


To Majestic owners: Look for this mark 
on all Majestic replacement castings. It 
identifies the genuine. 





MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 





AIN 


OU have, no doubt, used 

Bayer Aspirin for head- 
aches and you know how 
promptly and completely it re- 
lieves the pain. But until you 
try it for some deep-seated 
pain such as neuritis or neu- 
ralgia you will not know its 
full effectiveness, Try using 
it to ward off a summer cold, 
or to break-up a cold that has a 





# start. Or use it as a gargle for 
f sore throat or tonsilitis. 


Then 
you'll realize why millions of 
users depend on it. These 
tablets are utterly harmless, as 
any doctor will tell you. Every 
drugstore has the genuine pro- 
duct, with Bayer on the box 
and on each tablet. 


SPIRI 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester 
of Salicylicacid 
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Places for Books 
1D? YOU keep your books close at 


hand on open shelves where you 

can reach out and get one of them to 
read any moment the fancy strikes you? 
It often happens that a move from 
one house to another means selling the 
bookease formerly used because the new 
home has built-in bookshelves, or pro- 
viding a bookcase or shelves because 
there are none. While farm people are 


| not given to moving every year they do 
| occasionally find it to their advantage 





| archway. 


to make a change. Many a farm woman 
thinks, ‘“‘Where shall I put the books 
and magazines?” 

While there is no time to plan book- 
shelves quite like the time when a house 
is being planned, they may be put into 
an old house without any great outlay 
of money or labor. The most amateur 
carpenter can build bookshelves that are 
satisfactory in every respect if he will 
give careful attention to their propor- 
tion and finish. 

The placing of them is never difficult, 
as they have an accommodating way of 
looking well in almost any space. The 
reading habits of the family, the wall 
spaces available, and personal prefer- 
ences should dictate the placing of the 
shelves in a home. In the living-room, 
shelves placed on either side of the fire- 
place are practical and result in a bal- 
anced effect that is pleasing to the eye. 
When the number of books possessed is 
too small to warrant two tiers of shelves, 
a cushioned seat may replace one of 
them without destroying in the least the 
balanced effect. 

Shelves look well placed when they 
appear on either side of a doorway or 
If there is a doorway or arch- 


| way in your home that you have con- 


sidered closing and you are in need of 
shelves, have them built in there. 


OOKSHELVES should never run be- 
neath windows where a sudden, driv- 


| ingstorm would ruin the books if the win- 
| dows happened to be open at the time 
| that it occurred. Neither should shelves 

be put over radiators, registers, or stoves 


where the heat would have a chance to 


| loosen the backs of the books and warp 


| them. 


Such a spot is sure to be the 
dustiest in the room, another reason for 
not putting the books there. 

Bookshelves built over doors and win- 
dows not only look but are out of place. 
Books placed on them serve no other 
purpose than to collect dust for they 
are so inconvenient to reach they are 
seldom used. 

When rooms are spacious, it really 
does not matter whether bookshelves 
are built in or set against the wall. Built- 
in bookshelves leave the walls an abso- 


| lutely flat background against which 
| to arrange the furniture, instead of being 
| part of the furniture. 


When shelves are built in I do not 
like to see them extend to the ceiling 
for the same reason that I do not like 
to see them over a window or doorway. 


| Books placed on them cannot be used 


conveniently or be cared for properly. 
On the other hand, bookshelves should 


| have their top distinctly above or below 


the middle of the wall. Eight or ten 
inches is distance enough between 
shelves for most books altho the larger 
ones need more. The shelves that are to 
hold the largest books should be below 
the others. 















If there are small children in the 


family, the lower shelves may well be | 


reserved for their use unless they have 
shelves in their own rooms. 


Shelves may conform to the general | 
architectural scheme of the house or be | 


made perfectly plain; however, they are 
always stained or painted to match the 
woodwork. Papering the inside with 
gold, silver, or marble paper such as is 
used to line envelopes and cover small 
boxes gives a new effect that is cheerful 
and pretty, especially when the books 
that are to fill the shelves are somber in 
appearance. A row of books, some of 
them orange, some blue, some red, others 
gray or green, makes for color and inter- 
est wherever placed. 

If you would rather paint than paper, 
paint the shelves and the space back of 


blue—any color at all that will fit in 
with the rest of the room and look well 
when seen between the books. 


HE board used for shelves generally 

measures one and one-eighth inch 
thick, altho a slightly thinner one may 
be used without there being any danger 
of it sagging beneath the weight of the 
books it holds if the shelves are only a 
yard, or a little over, in width. The sup- 
ports between the shelves may be of the 
same board asthe shelves, altho wider is 
often used. It goes almost without say- 
ing that the lumber selected for building 
shelves should be well seasoned. 

Small nails made of wood and called 
shelf pins can be used advantageously 
to hold shelves. Their use permits the 
shelves to be spaced and re-spaced 
easily. To use these, holes are bored on 
the inside of the side boards, say two 
inches apart. These holes are made in 
sets of four, the shelf pins inserted, and 
the shelves set upon them. 

Unless you live in a part of the coun- 
try where dust or dampness makes it 
imperative that you protect your book 
treasures with doors, you probably will 
enjoy them most when they are ranged 
on open shelves. If you feel that you 
must have doors, there are truly beauti- 
ful ones available, some of them of 
leaded glass and wood after the manner 
of the old English corner cupboards. 

If you prefer a bookease to book- 
shelves, select one that is simple in de- 
sign. Make it the center of a furniture 
grouping consisting of an easy chair or 
two and a small reading table. 

In addition to the main bookshelves, 
others are being used in the bedrooms, 
the guest-room, and even in the dining- 
room and kitchen. Of course, most of 
these are small, hanging bookshelves in- 
tended to hold a few books and a pretty 
art object or two. These hanging book- 
shelves are always painted some de- 
lightful color. 

_ A friend of mine who has a most de- 
lightful home that she arranged herself, 
las hanging bookshelves in every room 
in the house. Those in her dining-room 
hold a pot. of ivy and a few books to be 
read in that sometimes inevitable wait 
before a meal. The ones in the kitchen 
hold her gayly covered cook books, old 
blue plates, a cunning squat teapot, and 
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them rose, jade, Chinese red, Italian | 


their Favorite Cereal 


Ask for a Trial Package 
— and let them taste the difference 


Mothers say that children need not be coaxed 
to eat 3-Minute Oar Fraxzs, for they like its 
new, nut-like flavor and the light, grainy appear- 
ance which make it so different from ordinary 
oats. Send for a trial package and in the morning 
set a steaming bowl before each member of your 
family. Let them tell you how different and deli- 
cious 3-Minute Oat Fiaxss really is. 


Vitamized by Natural Process 


Mother Nature in her infinite wisdom pours 
into sun-ripened oats more of the important 
canilvanebedia elements than into any other 
grain; and these, with the natural vitamins, pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and minerals, are preserved 
by the 3-MinutTe process—nothing is added and 
nothing is taken away. In 3-Minute Oat Frakes 
(the package with the Big Red 3) you will find these 
elements in just the proportion that nature 
intended—unaltered by man, 


Fireless Cooked — at the Mill 
— for 12 Hours 


Selected, whole white oats, still in their hulls, are Fére/ess 
Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours—in their own moisture. The 
3-Minute process brings out to the fullest extent a wonderful, 
new, nut-like flavor, with none of the flouriness that cooks 
into a soggy, glutinous mass. 


Cooks Perfectly in Exactly 3 Minutes 


Fireless cooking at the mill for 12 hours dextrinizes the 
starches to a point where thorough cooking is completed on 
your stove in exactly 3 Minutes—no more—no less. 


Regular Package, 10¢; Family Size, 25¢ 
(Except in Far West and ( ‘anada) 
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NOVELTY ten years 

ago but a necessity to- 

day, bright UNIVERSAL 

Resistain Stainless Steel 

Cutlery is rapidly replacing 

the stain-blackened, rust- 

etched knives and forks of 

the past—it is essential 

nowadays that cutlery shall 
look clean. 


UNIVERSAL Resistain 
Stainless Steel not only re- 
tains its original bright en- 
during finish but also holds 
its keen cutting edge. As it 
does not stain, rust, or tarn- 
ish, cleaning labor is saved. 
Ask for it by name. 


Special Introductory 
Offer 


To those still unac- 
quainted with the 
many advantages of 
UNIVERSAL Stain- 
less Steel, we will mail 
upon receipt of 10 


c 


‘cents in stamps to,}, 


/ cover postage and 
handling charge one 





25-cent UNIVERSAL \ 


Resistain Stainless 
Steel Paring Knife. 
Address Dept. M. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
New Britain, Conn. 


Master Metalsmiths 
for Over Three-quarters 
of a Century 
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Pretty Teeth Make a Winning 
Smile 


HENyou see a person with a clear | 


complexion, lustrous hair, and a 


| perfect figure you may think at first 


9) 


glance, ‘“‘What a beautiful girl she is! 


| But, if she smiles at you showing dirty, | 
| decayed teeth, how quickly your opin- | 


ion will change! Her whole effect of 


| beauty is ruined. 


| after. each . mieal. 


Several years ago it was no uncom- 
mon sight to see’ children with tartar on 
their teeth, and older people with some 
teeth out and other teeth decaying. 

But that-day is past. Nowadays tiny 
children are taught to clean their teeth 
Crooked teeth are 
straightened by means of little wires and 


| bands skillfully used by good dentists; 


| decayed teeth are filled. 
| absolutely 
pulled, bridges and plates are put in | 


| is not properly masticated. 


When it is 
necessary to have teeth 
right away. 

Care of the teeth is not only a beauty- 





giving habit, but it is a health-giving | 


habit. Digestion is ruined if the food 
Rheuma- 


| tism and other diseases are caused by 


poison feeding into the system from de- 


| cayed teeth. 


| 


Let’s take ourselves just as we are. 
How can we begin right now to give our 


teeth the proper care? Probably it would | 
be best to start by going to our dentist | 
and having him clean our teeth. At the | 


same time he can examine them for any 
signs of decay. If he should find cavities 
starting, they can be filled at once. The 
arlier the decay is found, the smaller 
the filling will have to be. Not only will 
the cost be small, but the grinding and 
other disagreeable features will be less. 

After that our job is to keep our teeth 
clean and white. 


EETH must be washed twice a day 

at least; before going to bed at night 
and in the morning after breakfast. 
If you stick religiously to this twice-a- 
day rule you will get satisfactory results. 
Here is the correct way to brush your 
teeth: 
brush on the upper gums; brush down- 
ward and a little backward to the lower 
gums; then slightly forward and upward 
until you have brushed all the left side 
and the front teeth; brush the right side 
the same way. Be sure not to brush the 


teeth and gums crosswise as this only | 


leaves the food imbedded between the 
teeth. Brush the roof of your mouth 


Start on the left side with the | 


and your tongue, too, while you are at | 


it. This will insure a sweet breath. 
Most dentists advise not to use tooth- 
picks but dental floss, which may be 
bought at your drug store. Use it at 
night just before you wash your teeth, 
to remove small particles of food. 
Every six months go to your dentist 


and have him check your teeth. This | 


will not only save money, but also tooth- 
ache and other troubles. 

Are you bothered with dandruff? Or 
maybe superfluous hair is your worry? 
Address Mary Joan, in care of Successful 
Farming. Be sure to inclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


| 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


»- ON YOUR BATTERIES! ; 
| Thebestfarmlight battery replace- 
ment for you is a Universal—built 
right, and backed by over twenty- 
seven years of fair dealing with 
farmers. No matter what type of 
plant, there’s a Universal to fit. 


Added Size, and Strength 
Universal Batteries are stronger than 
ever before. New 1929 features insure 
a longer life and less care. 


Now Sold on 
Easy Payment Plan! 
FREE Battery Guide 
Write for it. No obligation, 
UNIVERSAL 
BATTERY CO, 


3432 South 
LaSalle St. 
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Pain of Burns 


eased instantly 
SCARS PREVENTED 


NGUENTINE is the antiseptic surgical 

dressing used in 8 out of 10 hospitals 
for all burns. Its powerful antiseptics and 
soothing oils sink deep into the injured 
tissues and remain there. The pain stops. 
The burn heals quickly—almost always with- 
out a scar. 

Buy Unguentine today. Keep it in every 
danger zone—in kitchen, bathroom, dairy, 
shop, and in your auto- 
mobile. Use it for all cuts 
and bruises, too. 5o¢ at 
your druggist’s. 


Unguentine 























Sweets From the Swedes 

ELIGHTFUL dainties, with a teas- 

ing, piquant flavor—that’s Swed- 
ish cookery. Cooking is an art with the 
Swedes. Nothing gladdens the heart of 
the thrifty housewife more than to see 
heaps of little cakes and cookies. In 
Sweden the coffee pot sees almost con- 
stant service. The men gather from 
four to six times a day to drink this 
national beverage, consuming with it 
great platters of sweets. Well may 





LK 


we add some of these dainties from the | 


Old World to our own cooking repertoire. 


Smor Ringer 
1 cupful of butter and % cupful of milk 
lard l6 teaspoonful of baking 
44 cupful of sugar powder 
Yolk of 1 egg Pinch of salt 
Almond flavoring 
Cream sugar with the butter and lard 
mixed; add the beaten egg yolk, milk, 
salt, and flavoring. Sift baking powder 
with 1 cupful of flour. Add more flour 
until a dough is formed that is easily 
handled. Roll quite thin, cut in strips, 
then twist and form in circles. 
Swedish Spritz 
1 cupful of sugar 4 cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of butter \% teaspoonful of baking 
2 eggs powder 
10 cents’ worth of sweet almonds 
Mix all ingredients together in bowl, 
sifting baking powder with flour. Mix 
with the hands until ingredients are 
blended, being careful not to work too 
long. Push thru pastry gun. Shape in 
rings or Sshapes; bake in a quick oven. 


Successful Farming Service 
No. S.D. 1, Menthly Milk Record 


Sheets (60 cents per dozen). 
No. S.D. 2, Breeding Record Sheets 
(30 cents 5, dozen). 
No. S.D. 3, Herd Record Book (25 
cents). 
No. S.D. 4, Pedigree Blanks (25 cents 
per dozen). 
No. S.D. 5, Livestock Sale Card ($1 
per hundred). 
No. S.D. 6, Breeding Record Card 
($1 per hundred). 
No. S.D. 7, Calving Record Card 
($1 per hundred). 
No. S.D. 8, Official Test Card ($1 per 


hundred). 

No. S.E. 1, Entertainment Leaflet 
(2 cents) 

No. S.E. 2, Community Club Stunts 
(6 cents). 


No. S.E, 3, Colonial Playlet (4 cents). 

No. S.E. 4, The May Bee (2 cents). 

No. S.E. 5, An Amalgamated Birth- 
day Pony. (2 cents). 

No E. 6, This Bookish Day (2 
cents). 


No. S.E. 7, Reading for Profit and 
Pleasure (2 owe 
No. S.E. A Columbus Day Pro- 
om af od 
S.E. 9, Words and Their Uses 
(2 pd. ). 
No. S.E. 10, The Plymouth Rock 
Party (2 cents). 
No. S.E. 11, Program Pointers (2 
cents). 
No. S.E. 12, Harvest Haunts (2 
cents). 
No. S.F. 1, Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 
No. S.F. 3, Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 
o. S.F. 4, Campfire Menus (4 
cents). 
No. S.F. 5, Time-Tables for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 
* Canned Meat Recipes (10 cents). 
Your Clothes if You Are Stout (10 
cents). 
Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 
The Farmhouse KeepsPace (20 cents). 
Quilting Booklet (10 cents). 
Lone Eagle Quilt Pattern (10 cents) 
Cuddle Toys (2 cents each). 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 
Our Babies (30 cents). 
The Growing Child (30 cents). 
Health Programs for Rural Groups 
(2 cents). 
Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 


ALL inquiries relating to any of our 

features such as me furnishing, 
foods, health, kitchen equipment, or 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention. 4 
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all other fuels. 





*‘Oldtime 
Fireside Cheer’’ 


When the ALLEN 
outer cabinet doors 
swing open, you have 
all the sweetness and 
comfort that for 
centuries have been 
associated with the 
oldtime fireside. 
This unique con- 
struction is a paten- 
ted ALLEN feature. 
Patent Nos. 69,731 
— 16,677. Trade 
Mark No. 202,578. 


Me é 





ALLEN'’S 


Parlor Furnace 
with ‘‘Oldtime Fireside Cheer’’ 


By circulating moist, warm-air—the natural and healthful way 
of heating homes—ALLEN’S does the work of an efficient fur- 
nace at a fuel saving of one-third to one-half. 


Also made in special gas burning model. 


The porcelain, Allenamel finish faithfully reproduces the natural 
effect of walnut grain and color and is easily polished with a cloth, 


When the Lights are Low 


There is acharmabout theAllen’s firelight glow that makes 
As twilight comes, it 
sends forth the cheer and comfortof an Oldtime Fireside. 


it such a friendly Parlor Furnace. 


Heat Radiating Fins 


In this important, new improvement, 
ALLEN engineers have ingeniously adapted 
the well-known fin construction to the cast~ 
ings, thereby increasing the radiating sur- 
face 100 percent. This design gives strength 
and longer life to the furnace and adds 
greatly to its heating capacity. 


Only in the ALLEN do you get the advantages of the heat radiating 

LEN’S PARLOR 
Thousands satisfactorily heating homes, churches, 
schools, and stores from Alaska to Florida. Sold by re liable deale rs. 


fins. Identify the genuine by the name— ALI 
FURNACE, 


If you do not know the address of one nearby, write to 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Burns wood and 














FREE BOOKLET 





Street or R. F. D. 
ae , . State.... 


ALLEN MFG. CO., Inc. Nashville, Tenn. 
I am interested in 
0 “‘Oldtime Fireside Cheer” Model 
0 Gas Burning Model 
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Clubs Sell Graded Lambs 


| As and lamb club members of 
+ Atchison County, Missouri, have 
adopted the Missouri plan of grading 
lambs for market. The 16 members of 
the 4-H clubs of the county brought in 
40 lambs to be graded at Fairfax. 
Sixteen of the 40 lambs were graded 
as standard lambs and sold for $15.50, 
or $1 above the ordinary top for the 
day. They were February and March 
lambs out of native grade ewes and were 
sired by a purebred Shropshire ram. 
A marked difference 
was seen by the club 
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cies in that city, a position which he now 
holds. 

The others chose to remain on their 
respective farms. Four of the five boys 
grew tobacco as a money crop, and the 
other grew soybeans. 

Using the practices which he had 
learned in his vocational studies, Harold 
Davidson made an income of $1,480. 
Ralph Krieg grew two acres of tobacco 
and took care of asmall orchard, pruning 
and spraying it, and marketing the prod- 
ucts. His income was $1,065. William 
Mefford and Everett Bolender each made 
over $600 from their 
tobacco projects. John 





members between the 7 
grain-fed lambs and 

those that had not 
eaten any grain. 
Those receiving no 
grain were not fat.— 
R. R. T., Mo. 


A Leader of 


Leaders 


HEN it comes 

to spreading the 
gospel of 4-H club 
work one has to take 
off his hat to Theodore . 
R. Lorenz of Hitch- 2 









-~S Andrews cleared $260 
on four acres of soy- 
beans which he cut 
for hay. The produc- 
tion of the five boys 
totaled nearly $4,000. 
These boys did not 
spend all their time 
on these projects, but 
were free a good part 
of the crop-growing 
season to help their 
parents with other 
farm work. 
A check on five 
other boys taken at 
4 random from thegrad- 








cock, Blaine County, 
Oklahoma. During 
the eight years that 
this young man has 
been in club work he 
has enrolled 105 members, exhibited his 
work 115 times, and has given 26 public 
demonstrations. 

In order to encourage the raising of 
poultry among club members, he gave 
away fifteen settings of eggs to those 
who were interested. Theodore’s pro- 
duction record is no less striking. In 
eight years he has earned $810.75 on his 
various projects, was awarded 225 rib- 
bons, won $300 in prizes, $285 in judging 
contests, and $100 in team demonstra- 
tions. 

Because of his outstanding record, 
Theodore has been awarded ascholarship 
—provided by the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association—to the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College.—R. V. P., Okla. 


Agriculture Graduates Succeed 


HE 1928 class of the Georgetown, 
Ohio, High School contained six boys 
who had completed four years of voca- 
tional agriculture. I was particularly 
interested in what those six boys would 
do in later years, and followed their 
actions closely during the next year. 
One of the boys chose to continue his 
commercial course, and entered the Nel- 
son Business College in Cincinnati. A 
few months later I had the pleasure of 
recommending him for a position with 
one of the prominent automobile agen- 


Theodore Lorenz is an outstand- 
ing Oklahoma poultry club leader 


uating class reveals a 
striking contrast. 
Most of them are liv- 
ing away from home 
under conditions 
which are far from elevating. They are 
paying for their board and lodging, 
laundry, and other expenses far above 
the expenses of the average farm boy. 
Deducting these expenses, the remain- 
der is much below the average of $800 
made by the farm boys. 

These lads on the farm work under 


UNIOM and (lub 
eparimenl 
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pleasant conditions, observe approved 
practices, and enjoy the fruits of their 
labor. They are satisfied to be at home 
and their loved ones are glad to have 
them. They are becoming substantial 
citizens, invaluable to the agricultural 
interests of their communities, and key- 
stones of wholesome social life. They 
are the future leaders in their respective 
communities and the fathers of these 
lads may justly take credit for helping 
to mold rural leadership by giving their 
sons a chance.—C. D. L., Ohio. 


Boys Grow Alfalfa 


ERIODS of agricultural depression 

are certainly times for making an 
inventory. Items in this inventory 
should enable one to discover basic facts 
from which specific enterprises can be 
evaluated, develop further those which 
are paying profits, and eliminate or at 
least reduce those factors which decrease 
the income. 

Future farmers of Benton and Jasper 
Counties, Indiana, made inventories and 
formulated future plans in 1927. The 
adopted policies bid fair to revolutionize 
agriculture in the fertile farm belt, and 
to establish a new era in the corn-grow- 
ing section of their state. 

One of their major problems had been 
the supplying of an economical protein 
supplement for the dairy cow, that stabi- 
lizer of farm income during the agricul- 
tural depression. What could they do 
in order to produce profitable alfalfa 
right on their own farms? The solution 
of this problem was necessary for main- 
taining the dairy cows at the most 
profit. If it could be done, why had not 
such a wonderful change been made 
years before? 

L. E. Thorne, Jasper County agricul- 

[ Please turn to page 48 | 


Members of the 4-H alfalfa club of Remington, Indiana, receiving seed 
for their alfalfa plots 































































HANES 


QUALITY 


AND HANES 


PRICE 


HAVE MADE MILLIONS 
OF WARM FRIENDS 


Ir ANY ONE in this country knows how to make winter 
underwear, it’s the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. Being spin- 
ners as well as knitters, this organization controls the 
quality of every garment—from the time the special, 
long-fiber raw cotton enters the Hangs warehouses till 
your dealer passes the good-looking, perfect-fitting suit 
of underwear over the counter to you. 


Here’s healthful warmth for the coldest weather— 
and comfort for the most active worker! And we mean 
comfort at every point and in every detail. It is soft cot- 
ton underwear—pleasantly fleecy but minus the “‘scratch."’ 
It is elastic-knit to yield to every movement and retain its 
shape after washing. Hanes Underwear does not bag, 
bunch, or bind. It is form-fitting—because it’s kmitted, 
not cut, to size and because every measurement is exact. 


For more than 25 years Hangs has had but one manu- 
facturing and sales policy. And that is to make the most 
comfortable and most serviceable men’s and boys’ under- 
wear and to sell it at the lowest possible price. Because of 
this, millions of men in every walk of life wear Hanzs 
for every season—and are satisfied that only Hanzs offers 
such remarkable values. You'll be happy in Hanes. 


For autumn and spring—and even all year round where 
the climate is never extreme—there’s a growing demand 
for Hangs Elastic-knit Lightweight Underwear. We sug- 
gest that you see this and the many summer-weight styles 
when you go to your dealer. And while you are getting 
snug in Hangs, give a thought to your children’s under- 
wear. Hanes makes theirs as carefully as your own— 
and prices it as attractively. P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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A HANES Winter Union Suit for every need 
and purse. Shirts and drawers in the same 


wide range of weights. 


Reasons why you should wear HANES Cotton Ribbed Underwear 


. Finest cotton underwear that can be made at the price. 
HANES spins the raw cotton to get the best. Garments part 
wool (throughout) if you wish. 


os 


2. Every garment elastic-knit! And knitted to your size, not 
merely cut to fit. That's why it doesn’t wrinkle, bind or bunch, 


You have no difficulty in getting your exact size in HANES 
because special measuring directions for your dealer are 
printed on every box. 


Remarkable comfort, warmth, long wear and good looks 
and a guarantee on every thread, stitch, and button. 


. Prices are only $1.25 to $1.50 for heavyweight union suits, 
according to weight you wear. 75c to $1 for shirts and 
drawers. Elastic-knit Lightweights with Gold Label, $1.50; 
with Red Label, $1. Compare HANES in actual service with 
any other underwear. 


Y 


> 


J 


5 Famous Points. Check these off when you go to your store 


Collarettes are cut to size. A 40 suit has 40 collarette. Won't 
gap or roll open. 


Cuffs won't pull off. They snug the wrist. Reinforced on end. 


Elastic shoulders give with every movement. Made with a 
service-doubling lap seam. Comfortable. Strong. 
4. Closed crotch stays closed. Crotch can’t bind, for HANES 
is fitted by trunk as well as chest measurements. 


5. Elastic ankles never bunch over the shoe-tops. No pucker 
under socks. 
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HANES UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 





FOR EVERY SEASON 
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CERESOTA 


UNBLEACHED 


ERESOTA FLOUR 

needs no bleaching 
because it is ground from 
finest northern wheat. 
creamy whiteness is the. re- 
sult of the natural milling of 
the best wheat, and its flavor 
is Mother Nature’s own. 
Ceresota is the right flour 
for children and those with 
delicate digestions... 
the best flour for everybody. 


At your grocer or write 


Ge Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Slee ee a ance 


Sent postage prepaid. 


State 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Here is my 10c for your beautiful painting book, “The Ad- 


ventures of Ceresota” and the set of Japanese water colors. 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 
THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING COMPANY 











PAINTING BOOK FOR THE KIDDIES—10c 


Big, beautiful 6x8—48 pages—12 magnificently colored pictures— 


fe 
beautiful Japanese water colors—wonderfully interesting fairy 


12 painting charts—complete instructions to young artists—set of 
story—cover in many colors and gold. 


Name.. 
Town.... 
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tural agent; Professor R. 8S. Bundy, voca- 


tional agriculture teacher in the schools 
of Rensselaer; Fern L. Lough, cashier 
and president of the State Bank of 
Remington; and P. 8. Hauter, manager 
of the farm bureau purchasing depart- 
ment, believed that nothing was impos- 
sible if the goal was worthy and the 
farmers were sold on the idea. This 
group, with the co-operation of several 
other men and agencies, formulated a 
well-defined program and started to 
prove that alfalfa was the shining pot 
of gold if proper precautions were taken. 

Facts are so much rubbish until played 
upon and given significance by intelli- 
gent leadership. Twenty-four farm lads 
readily stepped forward and offered to 
co-operate in proving that alfalfa could 
be successfully grown on a wide variety 
of soils if lime, fertilizer, and drainage 
were adequately provided. 

The Frane Limestone Company of 
Kenneth, Indiana, was willing to supply 
three tons of ground limestone free to 
every boy who would carry out the sug- 
gestions of the leaders. The Jasper 
County farm bureau purchasing depart- 
ment, under the leadership of P. 5 
Hauter, a practical farmer, gladly fur- 
nished 250 pounds of fertilizer. 

The next problem was obtaining free 
seed, which should be the best to be 
had. Fern Lough, a stanch supporter of 
all club activities, furnished genuine 
Grimm alfalfa seed free of charge to the 
boys in the Remington vicinity. The 
spirit of Mr. Lough influenced several 
business firms in Rensselaer to donate 
enough seed for the twelve plots. 

The fathers naturally saw the unself- 
ishness of this move on the part of the 
leaders, and immediately provided well- 
drained plots of ground. In many cases 
an additional acreage was planted; in 
all, more than 70 acres of alfalfa were 
sown. The three tons of limestone were 
hauled and scattered in early February, 
and later worked well into the soil. The 
fertilizer was drilled with an ordinary 
wheat drill. Ten pounds of Grimm al- 
falfa seed were sown to the acre, with 
barley and oats as a nurse crop, one- 
half as much oats and barley being used 
as normally seeded. 


WENTY of the boys made spring 

seedings as soon as the seed bed 
could be thoroly prepared ;four practiced 
summer fallowing and seeded in late 
July. Every one of the early seedings is 
showing splendid stands, while two of 
the July sowings are not so well started. 
For his first: year’s crop one of the boys 
harvested three loads of hay from his 
acre last summer. 

Every one of these plots was super- 
vised by a practical farmer and the 
work was done under actual farm condi- 
tions. M. O. Pence of the agronomy 
department of Purdue University was 
the only extension worker on the ground 
as a representative of the university, 
and all that he needed to do was to 
supervise the inoculation of the seed. 

Altho this enterprise is somewhat in 
| its infancy it is safe to believe that the 
leaders have achieved what they planned; 
that they have proved, with ‘the splen- 
did assistance of the fathers and the 
twenty-four boys in- widely separated 
sections having various types of soils to 
contend with, that a good stand of al- 
falfa may be had on most farms by ade- 
quately providing lime, fertilizer, and | 
drainage. 
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‘ith training 
you may become 
a transport pilot 
earning $4,000 
to $8.000 a year 





Send For This FREE Book 


“Aviation—What It Means To You” is es- 
pecially written for the ambitious young man 
who is interested in getting into aviation. It 
describes in detail the type and kinds of train 
ing offered by Universal Aviation 
Schools which are located at St. 47= 
Louis, Mo., Minneapolis, St.Paul, 
Rochester, Minn.,Cleveland,O. 
Marion, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., # 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Kansas City and Wichita,4e 
Kan. Clipand mail coupon. Aja 


Unrversat AviaATION SCHOOLS 
1058-67 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your book “Aviation —~What 
It Means To You.” I am interested in takinga 
0 Flying © Mechanic’s 0 Business Course 



























New Invention 
Match Light GENERAT( 
will ! 
wn Zs 
Guaranteed 2 
years. Lights 
quickly. akes 
our | t like new. 
~ 












“MANTLES 


Made of Wood Fibre 


ne, air-pressure lamps \ 
if you have 1 or 2 mantle fixture. fits $4.20 
$1.00 per doz. for 2 mantle lights; $1.2 
er dozen for 1 mantle light. P 


NEW LANTERN-HEATER “z"ore 
300 Candie Power Lantern-' 


ches econ loko es 
€8 coo 
pg coop temperature 


fuel. Burns 24 ine or kerosene. 
Gasoline-Kerosene Lamps, w AE ~--3 Flat Lrons, 
Oil PGRAS LIGHT Free 


Agents Wanted. 
LIGHT CO., 432 Powers Bidg., Tinley Park, Hil. 





World’s 
best makes— x4 


Underwood, Rem 


. 1 
International Typewriter Exch., Bene 1162, Chee Chicas 








Pure wool worsted direct fram 
mill, for hand = machine knitt- 
ing, also rug yarns. Free acmgies. 
} nae Ed sent C. O. D. Postage paid. 
Milts, Dept.M, Ccncord,M. H. 
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Family Pride 


“Do you know, I really believe we are | 


descended from apes?” 
“Oh, quit bragging about your fami- 
Pats 


A Spark in the Dark 


Willie: “Llooked thru the keyhole last | 


night when sister’s beau came.” 
Jimmie: “What did you find out?” 
Willie: “The light.” 


How Sad! 


Lady (to tramp): “But why is it you 
can’t remember how long you have been 
out of work?” 

Tramp: ‘Well, lady, I can’t remem- 
ber whether I was born in ’8§ or ’89.” 


Cautious 


Dad: “The man who weds my daugh- 
ter will get a prize.”’ 
Lover: ‘May I see it, please?” 


He Digested This 


“And can you cook like mother used 
tors 


“Yes, if you can stand indigestion 
like father used to.” 


Why Not Hug the Shore? 


A Negro passenger in the steerage, 


who was very seasick, was bantered by 


his friend as being a landlubber. 





“Dat’s right,” said the mal-de-mer | 


victim weakly. “Dey ain’t no argyment 
dere. Ah’s a landlubber an’ ah’s jest 
findin’ out how much ah lubs it.” 


Here’s a Fast One 
There’s none co dumb 

As Geraldine Clast; 
Thinks a hurricane 

Is a stick to walk fast. 


Mathematical Matrimony 


Ephriam: “Whut you all call it when | 





girl gits married three times 
Bigotry?” 

Mose: “Lawsy, boy, you suttenly 
im a ignoramus. Why, when a girl 
its married two times, dat am bigotry, 
but when she tries it three times, dat 
am trigonometry.” 


He Knew His Race Tracks 
Mrs. Gossip: “Oh, Doctor, I feel so 


Doctor: “Your temperature is nor- 
al. Your pulse is exact.” 

Mrs. Gossip: “Well, Doctor, is my 
ngue coated?” 

Doctor: “No, madame, one never 
ds moss on a race track.” 
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There’s a lot of difference berween 
the cold, wind-stiffened skin of 
late autumn and the tanned, freely 
perspiring face of July—and it 
makesa lot of difference in shaving. 
Yet it’s easy to enjoy shaving com- 
fort all the year round. Simply take 
ampletimetosoften yourbeard.And 
use a fresh Gillette Blade frequently. 
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Your face 


knows it’s winter 


And so does your Gillette Blade, 


for it has extra work to do 


HE biting winds of winter contract your skin, make it rough 
—hard to shave. Your razor then has a far more difficult 


job to do than it has in summer. 


Yet you can always get a comfortable shave, no matter what 


the weather does to your face. Why? 


Because your smooth, sure Gillette Blade never changes, under any 
conditions. It can’t. Machines, accurate to one ten-thousandth of an inch, 
ensure its even precision. 

Four out of every nine employees in the Gillette blade department are 
skilled inspectors who actually receive a bonus for every blade they discard. 

You may not wear the same face in November that you do in May, 
but count on Gillette Blades to shave you smoothly, swiftly, surely. They 
keep your face feeling young, and looking it. Gillette Safety Razor Co., 


Boston, U.S. A. 


Gillette 


oS 





THE only individual in history, 
ancient or modern, whose pic- 
ture and signature are found in 
every city and town, in every 
country in the world, is King C. 
Gillette. This picture and signa - 
ture are universal sign - language 
for a perfect shave. 
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Fall Firesides 


ISING bell! Two minutes to get 
R ready for the morning dip. A big 

splash and every girl walks into 
an icy wave of old Lake Michigan. Then 
the run back to camp that sets one’s 
blood madly racing and racing. 

After a hearty breakfast come classes 
and a long swim. Flutter-kicking feet 
forget the cold. As each girl at Camp 
Miniwanea, near Shelby, Michigan, 
eagerly lived each hour of these activi- 
ties, she remembered the camp motto, 
“Be your best self every minute.” 

In the evening, as the red sun dipped 
into the golden waves, every girl bowed 
her head “in founder fashion” and was 
glad for the beauty in the world. 

Soon the thin moon spread cold silver 
in the ripples of the lake and tinted the 
lacy edges of the arborvitae trees. I 
thought then of all of Our Girls who had 
been expressing their vagabond spirits 
in nature hikes, and at camps. Some of 
you have told me of sitting in the warm 
glow of a camp fire in your own orchard. 
Do you not agree these vacation jaunts 
have helped you be your best? 

Now that chilly fall winds have made 
out-of-door camps too shivery, you 
need not give up these good times. Why 
not enjoy fireside councils? 

When leaves are falling and the har- 
vest spirits are abroad. is the finest time 
to read and tell Indian legends. You 
may write to me for a list of books of 
fascinating Indian tales. © 

Beside Our Camp Fires, by Suzanne 
Weddell, is a book 
every one of Our 
Girls will enjoy. 
You may order 
it from the Wom- 


may help you make them more cheery. 
Other groups will enjoy hearing about 
them.—Esther Sietmann. 


A Plymouth Rock Party 


OMANCE, sentiment, and legends 

' of fact and fancy have centered 
about Plymouth Rock ever since that 
maiden of 4-H club age, Mary Chilton, 
put her dainty foot upon the rock and 
led the way for the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth. So 4-H girls and 
boys might very appropriately center a 
Thanksgiving party about this very 
event. It may be an out-of-door party, 
about some bowlder appropriately 
marked “1620” and designated as the 
Plymouth Rock. Or a rock might bé 
simulated from a covered mattress or a 
feather bed, across the entrance of the 
house chosen for the party, to again pro- 
vide a safe landing for the Pilgrims. For 
it would be most interesting to come 
dressed as Pilgrims, remembering that 
those Pilgrims were, in fact, not really 
Puritans, and that even Elder Brewster 
boasted coats of blue and of violet, and 
a waistcoat of green. 

Mr. Ferris, an artist who made a 
particular study of costumes in those 
early. days, wrote: “It has been said 
that the Pilgrims dressed always in sad 
colors; let us see what they were: scar- 
let, bright green, orange, violet, brown, 
blue, and black.” So the costumes may 
be picturesque indeed. 

Or, if the costumes are not favored, 
each one might assume the name and 


Music will add cheer to fall fireside gatherings. These Sac County, Towa, 


4-H girls have their own orehestra 


character of one of those early Pilgrims. 
The young people whose names are 
familiar were Priscilla Mullins, who 
married John Alden; Elizabeth Tilley, 
who married John Howland ; Mary Chil- 
ton, Desire Minter, and Remember Al- 
lerton. 

Senior members not to be neglected 
include Elder and Mistress Brewster, 
Captain Miles Standish, Governor Brad- 
ford, Mr. and Mrs. Winslow, Peter 
Brown and John Goodman, the two men 
who were lost two days in the woods; 
and Master Allerton, mentioned by one 
writer as the only man of the group who 
failed to retain his good reputation. Of 
course, Oceanus Hopkins and Peregrine 
White, the two babies born on ship- 
board must not be overlooked. And 
since the Indians outnumbered the 
whites almost two to one at that first 
Thanksgiving feast, some of them should 
be represented, at least Massasoit, Sam- 
oset, and Squanto. 

A turkey shoot, a deer hunt, Indian 
chase, and fishing contests will be in 
order. During, or following, refresh- 
ments play the game “I’m thankful for 
apples, I’m thankful for beans.” Each 
player names a food beginning with “a” 
until someone misses, then with “b,” 
and on thru the alphabet, always with 
the beginning, “I’m thankful for—.” 

Popcorn should be served for refresh- 
ments, in honor of the fact that the first 
Thanksgiving Day was also the time 
when popcorn was introduced to the 
Pilgrims by a gift of a bushel of popped 
corn from the Indians. Cider is an al- 
most essential ac- 
companiment. If 
the party is to be 
held out-of-doors, 
apples may be 








an’s Press of 600 WY 


Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Your club will 
like to gather 
around the fire- 
side and read 
with you. Why 
not begin your 
club library now? 

Itisafine time, 
too, to store up 
nature knowledge 
to use on next 
summer’s out- 
ings. Nature Lore 
in Camp and All 
Night With the 
Stars (both pub- 
lished by the 
Woman’s Press) 
will prepare you 
for an interesting 
time. 

Send me a line 











roasted, and the 
corn popped over 
the fire. 

Send 2 cents to 
Successful Farm- 
ing for the 4-H 
club leaflet for 
November, which 
gives suggestions 
for games and 
contests that 
might be used for 
this party. 


Happy Hour 
Contest 
HERE were 
many inter- 

esting happy- 

hour letters from 

4-H club girls. 

The winning let- 

ter, printed on 

next page, came 


— / from Helen Kirk- 
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able mention goes to Doris Melton of 
lowa, and Hazel Towne of Washington. 
There were so many interesting sugges- 
tions in these letters that we are sharing 
some of them with you under Happy 
Hour Recipes immediately following 
Helen’s letter. 


Dear friends: 

A great pianist was once asked what 
his favorite composition was. He an- 
swered, ‘‘Whatever I am playing.” 

So’my happy hours are whatever my 
friends and I are enjoying at the time. 

Think how much wider, freer, and 
happier is she who derives pleasure in 
doing a variety of things. 

Wouldn’t you rather have a friend 
interested in everything than one who 
knew and understood only one thing, 
who thought almost entirely of it, and 
who drew that one narrow interest into 
every conversation? Of course you 
would!—Helen Kirkpatrick, Iowa. 


Honorable Mention 
Doris Melton, Cherokee, Iowa. 
Hazel Towne, Route 1, Tekoa, Wash- 
ington. 


Happy Hour Recipes 


“ A SUNRISE in the Ozarks! It calls 
for early rising, but it’s worth it.” 
—M. O’Connor, Ark: 

“A scrapbook of loyely interiors—the 
kind of homes which speak a warm wel- 
come.”’—Louise Patelski, Ill. 

“The art of writing letters that are 
different.” —Alfreda Sting, Mich. 


“A bow, arrows, anda target.” —Irma 


Drodt, Mich. 


“A quiet hour in a lovely spot, shared | 


with God.’”—Uma Adela Waite, Kans. 
“The evening walk after the cows, 


when the glorious setting sun shines on | 


endless miles of golden shocks of grain 
and the fresh breeze carries the fra- 
grance of sweet clover.’’—Emelia Olson, 
N. Dak. 


“A picnic on our Indian mound when | 


the sun sinks behind the old Kentucky 
hills in folds of pink, gold, and violet.” — 
Verna McKinney, Kentucky. 

“Tt seems that the sun has a special 
kind of shine in the morning before the 
dew is off. I take my dog and hike early 
in the morning.”—Marie Dahlstrom, 
Minn. Yi 


Twenty-Four Hours to Spend 


VE never seen the Alps but I have | 


seen the mountains of the prairies,”’ 
said someone who took time to watch 
the banks of gold, violet, and amber 
pile high in the western sky. 

Sunset skies, beautiful pictures, good 
books, music, and all the other fine 
things in the world are ours to enjoy. 
Do you say “If I just had time,” or do 
you plan each day so you will have time? 

Isn’t it a great adventure to travel 
down the calendar and find some lovely 
thing as you make your pilgrimage over 
each day? 

Many of Our Girls who do have time 
for wholesome hobbies and lovely inter- 
esting minutes each day have shown me 
their time budgets. Each of -you has a 
mental birdseye view of the day, when 
it begins. Send us your plan for using 
twenty-four hours. 

For the best letter which reaches us 
before December 1, Successful Farming 


will award a “surprise gift.”—Esther 


Sietmann. 
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DANGER 
lurks in childhood hurts 
—keep Absorbine, Jr. handy 


HERE are many chances for children to be hurt on a farm. A bad fall 

from a tree—a cut from barbed wire —a stone bruise on bare feet. Pro- 
tect a and the children with Absorbine, Jr. always within easy reach. 
Apply it at once on playtime hurts. It is antiseptic. When used full strength 
it eliminates the danger of infection in an open bruise or cut. Absorbine, Jr. 
never harms tender, growing tissue or skin. If after a fall children become 
lame and stiff, rub in Absorbine, Jr. to bring sure relief. Because of its 
many uses, Absorbine, Jr. is health insurance for those you love and want 
to keep well. Get a bottle today — have it ready for any emergency. 


At All Druggists, $1.25 — Send for Free Trial Bottle 
W. F. YOUNG 


INC. 


Springfield, Mase. 





Relieves Sore Muscles 


Painful muscular aches 
disappear like magic 
when rubbed with 
Absorbine, Jr. 


For Sprains and Bruises 
Rub Absorbine, Jr. on 
full strength to reduce 
swelling and relieve 

pain. 
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TEN MINUTE 
CRANBERRY 
SAUCE 














Yi Four cups of cranberries 
te (one quart or one pound), 
) Makes two and one-quarter 
pounds of delicious sauce. 








124 
Two cups of water and 14% 


to 2 cups of sugar. These, 
with the cranberries, are all 


the ingredients required. 





rg. Boil sugar and 
f£ |< water together 5 minutes; 
ey add cranberries and boil with- 
out stirring (5 minutes is usually 
sufficient) until all the skins 
open. Remove from fire w 
poping stops. 












Put up plenty of 10-minute cran- 
berry sauce for future use. 
Cranberries contain iodine and 
other tonic elements. Recipe 
book FREE. 

Address, Dept. G 
AMERICAN CRANBERKY 
x EXCHANGE 
>> 90 West Broadway, New York City 


~ Met 
€ ~*~ Aiton, >. 





Cranberries 
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Ways to Earn Money 


He to earn money at home is a 
subject of interest to many women, 
for every woman likes to have money 
of her own for the little luxuries and 
comforts about her home that she other- 
wise might have to forego. 

The making of baskets, chair caning, 
and carpet weaving are suitable occupa- 
tions for women at home. The two first 
mentioned require little outlay. The 
last calls for,a carpet loom; but one 
woman of my acquaintance had an op- 
portunity to buy a carpet loom at a 
country auction, and without previous 
experience in weaving is now making 
very good looking rag carpets and rugs. 
She finds a ready market for her product 
in her community, and is being well paid 
for the time spent. 

In almost every locality there are 
chairs standing in attics waiting for 
someone who can re-cane them. The 
work is not speedy, but it is not difficult 
to learn or to do. 

In most rural communities baskets 
that can be used about the house, or for 
marketing, find ready sale. Sewing and 
fruit baskets are more marketable than 
those that are purely ornamental. I 
know several women who established 
quite a business in the making and sale 
of baskets. These handmade baskets are 
liked because they wear well and can be 
made to order. 


ANOTHER girl bought several old 
pieces of furniture at a farm sale, 


| intending to use,them in her room. A 


summer boarder saw them and offered 
her such a good price that she sold them. 
From this slight beginning, she has 
worked up quite a trade, and is using a 
large room in the home to display her 
goods. She has a neat sign on the front 
lawn reading “Dealer in Antiques.” She 
is not making a fortune, but is able to 
buy her own pretty clothes and has a 
neat bank account to her credit. She 
reads all the books and magazines avail- 


| able on the subject, and is now adding 


the re-finishing of furniture to the sell- 
ing, and is doing very satisfactory 
work, 

A farm girl who wished to take up the 
career of nursing realized that the people 
of her community were not able to pay 
the prices asked by professional nurses, 
and she did not care to locate in a city 
after she finished training. She was a 
lover of the country and wished to make 
her livelihood there. She decided to take 
one year’s training in a good city hospi- 
tal, supplemented with a correspondence 
course in nursing, and become.a “prac- 
tical” nurse. 

This girl knew that in homes where 
there was illness—especially if the 


| mother were ill—if there were someone 


competent to care for the sick, look 


after the house, and prepare meals, she | 


would be looked upon as a godsend. Or 
sometimes she would only be needed 
for part-time services such as giving 
baths, changing the patient’s bed, or 
staying at night. For full-time service 
she charged $15 or $20 dollars a week, 
and her part-time work was charged for 
according to the time spent. 


Before she took up the work she | 
talked with two physicians in nearby | 
| towns, who practiced in her community. 
| They were enthusiastic about her plan. 


She proved to be of the greatest value 


to her community, and tho working only | 
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MONEY 
and PRIZES 


What fun to have a purseful of money! 

Perhaps you are longing right this minute for 
money for pretty clothes... money for 4-H Club 
activities ... for school-expenses or good times. 

Glad news for you! In The Girls’ Club you can 
start immediately earning money of your own in spare 
time. You can win such gay prizes as a sports watch, 
a banjo-uke, and a rain coat. And you can wear the 
Club’s honor-pin, too, like Mary Ellen Barbour. 

Simply write me a note today. I'll tell you how. 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
1089 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 















t= WHITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
o smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over 2 million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
le, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.26. 


¥ if not satisfied. 
mae 4 
Grand 



















Subscriber’s Are Protected 


The following guarantee of advertis- 
ing has been in effect in Successful 
Farming for many years and we rigidly 
adhere to it: 


If you purchase any article ad- 
vertised in Successful Farming, 
whether you buy it of the local 
dealer or directly from the adver- 
tiser, and it is not as represented 
in the advertisement, we guarantee 
that your money will be returned 
if you mentioned Successful Farm- 
ing when you ordered the article. 
We do not guarantee accounts of 
honest bankrupts. 


We refuse many thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we do not think it entitled to our 
guarantee. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES - IOWA 














THROWINGAWAY THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 


Women are literally throwing away their washboards 
on account of a recent discovery used in washing 
clothes. No rubbing yet clothes are spotiessly clean. 
Will not injure fabric. Write to 
M.E. KITTREDGE, TUNKHANNOCE, PA., 
for FREE sample. Agents wanted. 


Colored Wool For Rugs, $1.15 Ib. 
Knitting Wool at bargain. 
Samples FREE. 

H.A.BARTLETT, MANUFACTURER, 
HARMONY, Box 3, MAINE 














part of the time, she enjoyed a fair in- 
come and had a considerable sum saved 
when she was married. After her mar- 
riage, she was still called upon for nurs- 
ing services, and being strong, was able 
to spend some time at the work, even 
after she had two children of her own. 

The money she earned in this way 
went for several labor-saving devices, 
which otherwise she could not have af- 
forded, so that in the end her work was 
really lightened because of what she did 
outside the home. 

Another girl, who was very fond of 
little children, took a short course in 
kindergarten work at the summer ses- 
sion of a nearby college. She then called 
on the mothers of small children in her 
neighborhood, and told them she was 
starting a small kindergarten in her 
home. A few mothers sent their little 
ones for several hours each morning and 
were so pleased with the results and the 
opportunity that it gave them to do 
their work unhindered that she soon had 
as many as she could care for. The chil- 








dren had the usual kindergarten activi- 
ties and games. The local teacher found 
her beginners made much better prog- 
ress in school next year because of this 
extra training. 

A pleasant way for a group of four or 
five women to make some extra money 
is to make quilts and rugs. Individual 
work can be done on the patchwork of 
the quilts; then the group can meet to- 


gether for the quilting. When making | 


hooked rugs several can work at the 
frame to good advantage. A sample rug 
or quilt put in a store window, with an 
advertisement or two in local news- 


papers, will usually bring customers and 


subsequent sales. 

No matter what work is undertaken, 
the needs of the home community and 
nearby city markets should be consid- 
ered. Every woman or girl who wants 
to earn money at home should consider 


these things and take stock of her own | 


abilities, for work that we enjoy doing is | 


always done well.—E. J., Pa. 


Vegetable Suggestions 
Perfect Squash. Always steam squash. 


Mash in a hot bowl until smooth, add | 
salt to taste, 14 teaspoonful of sugar (toa | 


quart) and butter the size of an egg. A J 
tiny grating of orange peel gives a dif- 
ferent flavor. Beat well, and if possible 
add 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of thick cream. 
Beat again and pile in a hot dish and set 
in the oven until served. 

Uxbridge Turnip. Boil pared, sliced 
turnips—yellow or white—adding, to 
enough for six persons, 2 or 3 small pared 
potatoes, cut in pieces, the last 20 min- 
utes. Mash all together until smooth, 
add salt to taste, liberal butter, 4 tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Reheat after beating 
and serve boiling hot. The added potato 
makes the turnip much more delicate 
and palatable. 

Parsnips. Boil enough good-sized 
parsnips for two meals. Remove skins, 
cut slices from the tops sufficient for 
one meal, dip each in seasoned flour 
(salt, pepper, dash of mustard), and 
saute richly in any nice fat. Arrange in 
a ring around a roast, or as a garnish for 
hamburger or chops. These are delicious. 
Next day dice the smaller ends, place in 
a buttered shallow baking dish, and 
cover liberally with a cream sauce. 
Grate cheese over all and brown deli- 
cately in a hot oven. 


| 
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A Serious Warning 
to Women! 


Be safe in your choice of 
sanitary protection 





KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1 Nota deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. But 








delicate, fleecy softness that lasts 





Use the product selected 
by surgeons in 85% of the 
country’s leading hospitals 


HAT unnecessary dangers, what 
\X/ dreadful discomforts some women 


still endure because they haven't learned 
about Kotex! They take chances with 
slipshod, old-fashioned methods of sani- 
tary protection until a doctor or nurse 
warns them that health protection is 
worth every precaution they can take. 

Are you one of the women who still 
thinks “old-fashioned birdseye is plenty 
good énough”? Do you use “anything 
that happens to be around the house”? 
Now that Kotex is so inexpensive it 
doesn’t pe to take chances. 

For Kotex filler is the very same ma- 
terial that surgeons use ifi 85% of our 
hospitals. You can dispose of it like tis- 
sue. It is wonderfully absorbent, soft, 
light and comfortable! You owe your- 
self this extra health protection. 


Surgeons prefer Kotex Filler 

Do you know that doctors use Cellu- 
cotton absorbent wadding (which fills 
Kotex) for surgical dressings and for 
every kind of major operation—in 85% 
of the leading hospitals all over the United 
States? They insist on it because it ab- 
sorbs so much quicker and so much 
more . . . and because it is so light. It 
never packs. 

Once you try Kotex you'll wonder 
how you ever got along without it. Noth- 
ing else assures such absolute surgical 

urity, such safety at times when safety 
is Most necessary. 





for hours. 


2 In hospitals—Kotex is the iden- 
tical material used by surgeons 
in 85% of the country’s leading 


hospitals. 

3 Rounded and tapered corn- 
ers—for inconspicuous protection. 

4 Safe, secure... keeps your mind 
at ease. 

5 Fastidious.. . 
daintiness. 

6 Disposablecompletely, instantly. 


the sign of true 


Kotex—45c for 12—at any drug, dry 

goods or department store, or singly 

in =a cabinets through West 
isinfecting Co. 


Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 











KT Sx 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 


TRY KOTEX-—FREE... 3 Kotex pads will be 
mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as 
this coupon is received. Also, a very interesting 
and valuable booklet by Dr. G. H. Williamson 
on Personal Hygiene for Women. It answers 
many questions that are in every woman's mind. 
Sample and booklet are yours, at no cost. 

KOTEX COMPANY, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of 
Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. 
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OVEMBER is the pioneer month 
of winter. Many of our Little 
Loveland animals in the woods 
are fast asleep now. But this month is a 
very busy one for the Loveland fish, be- 
cause they deposit their eggs in pools 
far up in the rivers’ branches. It also is 
a busy time for farmers who have to 
plow their fields for the 
summer crops. When the 
grain is sown this fall, the 
tired farmer can take a 
well-earned rest for a time, 
and think of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 
+ + + 
How the Star Came 
To Loveland é; 
A puff of fresh November 
wind blew straight out 
from the sky, 
And as it traveled towards 
the earth a star began 


to cry: 

“Oh! kindly wind, please 
take me too.” The wind 
picked up the star 

And dropped it right on 
Loveland page, where 
Little Lovelanders are. 

+ * * 


The Vanished Lollipop 

“Off to bed now!”’ called 
Mrs. Brown, when she 
saw the three children had 
finished their lollipops. “I 
shall put these three away 
on the pantry shelf for to- 
morrow. If you are good children you 
may have them in the morning.” 

The little ones sighed, for they quite 
easily could have found room in their 
“tummies” for those extra candies. 
Since that was now out of the question 
they trudged off to bed. 

Down under the pantry floor, in 
Mousetown, life was beginning to grow 
exciting for the little mice, because 
Grandpa Mouse had come home with 
the news of a great find! He had dis- 
covered three lollipops upon a shelf in 
the pantry, and a way to get them home, 
if the other grown-up mice would help 
him to carry them. 

Soon, therefore, all the members of 
the Mouse family—and it was quite a 
large one at that—hurried to the place 
from whenee the feast was to be taken 
away. They tugged and they pulled, 
and they pulled and they tugged at the 
first lollipop, and finally they succeeded 
in landing it in their own home. 

The mice started back for another 
lollipop, but they heard footsteps above, 
and a voice said, “I declare to good- 
ness! I wonder if one of those children 
took a lollipop after all? And I said 
they had had enough for tonight.” 

“Better not go for the others now,”’ re- 
marked Grandpa Mouse. “She might 
see us and set one of those horrible 





traps for us.” So the mice contented 
themselves that night with the candy 
they had already stolen from the shelf. 

In the morning, Teeny Mouse, always 
the adventurer of the family was creep- 
ing to the pantry, to try and get another 
lollipop for himself, when he heard scam- 
pering feet. He quickly drew back to 
the hole in the floor. Then 
he heard three children 
cry out, “But, mother! 
there are only two can- 
dies here, and we left three 
last night.” The eaves- 
dropping mouse could not 
see the mother’s face as 
she studied the children, 
to see if one of them had 
taken the lollipop. 

“T missed that candy 
last night, before I went 
to bed, and I wondered 
how it could have vanished 
so quickly,” said mother. 
“T can’t imagine who 
could have taken it.” 

Without any warning, 
Amy dropped upon her 
knees to search for it; thus 
she spied the little mouse 
sitting beside the hole in 
the floor. Before the ad- 
venturer could turn and 
escape, Amy’s hand shot 
out to catch it; but mousie 
was too spry for her. 
Nevertheless, there was no 
further need to wonder 
where the candy went and Mrs. Brown 
said, ‘‘We’ll set that trap this minute. 

+ & * 

This is how you move the checker 16 
times, as described in last month’s 
puzzle. 








Answer to October’s Square Word 
Puzzle 
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Chrysanthemums in Japan 

The first seven days of November are 
Chrysanthemum Week in Japan. Every 
one, lowliest beggar to highest lord, will 
be found wearing or displaying these 
gorgeous blooms. The Little Love- 
lander in the illustration is bringing her 
pet plant to you to see and admire. She 
has on a beautiful kimona that she em- 
broidered herself. Japanese children are 
taught in early youth to embroider ex- 
quisitely. If we were in Japan this week, 
we wauld be thrilled by all the rioting 
colors and sizes and forms of the chrys- 
anthemums as they are grown in the 
Orient. The flowers we raise in América 
and send to shows to take first prizes 
would amuse the Japanese, who are ac- 
customed to their perfect specimens. But 
they would not let you see them smile, 
for they are very polite people. 


ok cd * 
Answer to Diamond Word Puzzle 
1. C 
2. A R E 
3. CH IM &E 
‘62 2 22 3. eS 
5. L A K E §8 
6. L E A 
(2 i 
* * * 


A Thanksgiving Party 


Write your invitations on small 
squares of, paper, then fold them again 
and again to fit into empty walnut 
shells. Tie the halves of the shell se- 
curely together by means of baby rib- 
bon; and to one end of the ribbon at- 
tach a small card which bears the name 
and address of your invited guest. For 
games at your party you might play 
“Blow the Turkey Feather.” The 
guests stand on two sides of-a sheet, 
opposite each other. They hold the sheet 
up to their chins. A turkey feather—a 
downy one—is placed in the middle of 
the sheet, and the first player starts to 
blow it. He is supposed to blow it across 
to the opponent's side. But the oppo- 
nents blow and try to keep the feather 
out of their lines. Should the feather 
fly up and cling to one of the players, it 
is counted as a point for the one who 
blew it there. If a player happens to 
blow the feather so hard that it falls to 
the floor, he cannot play any more dur- 
ing that game. Those who have been 
blown “out” have to pay forfeits, which 
are redeemed after the game is ended. 
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Given to Introduce 
America’s Greatest 
Home Light Value/ 


Sensational, Revolutionary Offer for a limited time only—tqwo genuine 
300 Candle Power Diamond Lamps for the price of One! AN AMAZ 
ING VALUE. The handsome new Diamond Utility Lamp given absolutely 
Free to quickly introduce the greatest light improvement of the age— 


The New Dpexonp Art Lamp 
Beautiful Burnished Ivory Shade 
Handsome Antique Bronze Base 


A marvel of beauty for any home. Charming hand- 
colored rose design on burnished ivory shade. Rich an- 
tique bronze base. Blends with any scheme of decoration. 


pis Modernizes and beautifies any room. 30C Candle Power. Burns 
300 Candle Power o Free Air—4% — or 
cerosene (coal-oil). Floods any 
Burns 96% Air rr every — 
with brilliant soft white light, ? 
restful to eyes. Nearest approach 1 AGENTS ° 
to daylight of any artificial light Make $60 to $100 A Week 
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AYR ever invented. 20 times brighter EASY to make big money 

eames #. Ld a than wick lamps at half the cost. Lights on this sensational offer, 

with a match and continues to burn with simply accepting orders and 

Ie 1G a steady, glowing light until turned siving away free lamps! 

i. off. No chimneys to clean. No greasy, All or part time. Big com- 

‘e = dirty wicks to trim. No smoke. No missions paid daily, New 
beet soot. No odor. Greatest advancement Plan. No experience 

This “E66 in home-lighting of the century. Low nor capital required. 
priced. Guaranteed. Gigantic nation-wide Pub- 

Handsome ¥ licity Campaign paves the 
Utility Lamp FREE Home Trial ! way for tremendous profits. 





Mail the Coupon QUICK 


No risk, no obligation. Try for 30 days Free. Just send the coupon, a for territoryand Free Out- 


letter, or postcard right back at once for this special introductory ‘‘2- 
for-1’"’ Offer, Free Lamp and Free Trial Opportunity. Be the first in 
your locality to send name and address! Act NOW. Don’t miss this opportunity. 


THE AKRON LAMP Co. 
231 Lamp Bidg. Estab. 180s Akron, Ohio 






FREE 


)n this amazing “‘2-for- 
’ Introductory Offer, 
e valuable and attractive 

0 Candle Power Diamond 
tility Lamp is given abso- 
tely free. A useful lamp 

r every room in the home. 

indy to carry about. Just 

thing for kitchen, dining 

















m, bedroom, etc. Two lamps 
or the price of one. Think 
t! One of the most remark- 
e offers ever made, and 
ly America’s greatest 
e-light value! Send 
Coupon quick. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


This page and the one which appears elsewhere in this 
issue of Successful Farming contains the pictures of 80 
common birds in their true colors. Paintings were ap- 
proved before printing by judges of the contest, two of 
whom are membersof the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

Where a distinction exists you are to specify whether 
the bird is male or female. The birds are presented in 
their spring breeding plumage. The correct names of the 
birds will be given at the earliest possible issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming after the close of the contest January 
1, 1930. This is not a guessing contest. You will need to 
work on some of the birds but we are sure you are going 
to enjoy it. 

The judges of the contest are: 

Dr. T. S. Roberts, fellow of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union. 

T. C. Stephens, department of biology, Morningside 
College and Editor of the Wilson Bulletin. 
: J. E. Guthrie, professor of zoology, Iowa State Col 
ege. 

Each judge is an outstanding man in his field. You 
may feel absolutely sure each entrant will receive fair 
treatment. The judges’ decision will be final. 


Successful Farming 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The Outstanding 
Development in TRACTORS! 





A new-type machine that brings 
Power, Speed and Economy such as 
man never before has known 


Handles almost as easily as a car 


RE is the tractor that has swept into 
popularity never accorded any other 
farm equipment. 


Farmers who have seen it under actual 
working conditions vow it is the next 
tractor they will buy. Very likely it is the 
exact kind you want on your farm. At 
least you owe it to yourself to get the facts 
about it. Mail the coupon now. 


What It Is 


It is the new Rock Island Tractor. Em- 
bodying new engineering principles, it 
gives results never approached by any 
other tractor. 

It has power that will amaze you. Power 














that enables it to pull a plow through 
sticky gumbo or loose sand without a 
“‘sputter”’. 


Yet it handles almost as easily as a car. 
““My eleven year old boy takes my Rock 
Island around the field and has no trouble 
handling it’’, writes C. M. Huck. 


And economy! In actual work it has con- 
sumed only a little over a gallon of fuel 
per acre. Think of that. 


A Marvel in Construction 


Due to greatly simplified construction, the 
new Rock Island weighs almost 1000 
pounds /ess than any tractor of like power. 
It has only 14 gears in the transmission 


Because of the steady flow of power, and 
unusual reserve power, the Rock Island 
Tractor pulls through sticky mee or 
loose sand without a ‘‘sputter’’ 


The Rock Island Tractor handles almost 
as easily as a car. A boy can take it 
around the field without effort. 
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while others have almost twice as many. 


Yet it is so perfectly balanced, and the 
flow of power so evenly distributed, that 
slippage is practically eliminated. As a 
result, it has actually delivered over 
82% of its power to the drawbar. 


That is why it has the power for heaviest 
jobs; why it is so speedy and economical 
in operation—and why it handles al- 
most as easily as a car. 


15-25 or 18-35% 


The new Rock Island Tractor is made in 
two sizes—15-25 and 18-35. One of these 
models will meet the exact requirements 
of your farm, delivering power and speed 
so cheaply that it will put extra profits in 
your pockets. 


Mail the coupon now, checking which 
model you want to know about. An illus- 
trated booklet will be sent to you FREE. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
Dept. S. F. 55, Rock Island, III. 


Gentlemen: I want your free booklet describ- 
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1 ing the new © 15-25, © 18-35 Rock Island 
! Tractor. 
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A $50 PRIZE 


will be paid to the person correctly naming the great- 
est number of birds on this page and on a similar page 
elsewhere in this issue of Successful Farming. The 
birds are all common to the Middlewest, either as 
migratory, summer, or winter visitors. They are pre- 
sented in the hope of creating more interest in these 
friends of field and garden. The names will be those 
recognized by the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
Additional prizes as follows for the next nearest correct 

lists will be given: 

2nd prize.....$25 6th prize......$4 

3rd prize..... 15 7th prize...... 3 

4th prize 8th prize 

5th prize 9th to 50th.... 


The contest will be open to all readers of Successful 
Farming except professional teachers of bird subjects and 
everyone connected in any way with The Meredith Publish- 
ing Company. In case of a tie for any prize, the full 
amount of the prize will be awarded to each contestant, or 
an additional list of 25 birds will be submitted to tying 
contestants, Prizes will then be awarded to those who cor- 
rectly name the most birds in the additional list. 

The contest will be closed January 1, 1930. Each bird is 
numbered. When making out your list, write the number 
first and opposite it the name of the bird. 





Successful Farming 
183 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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It is something to be proud of . . . to wear as fine clothing as you buy at your J. C. Penney store, yet pay only $19.75 to $34.75 





Where should a man go 
to buy a suit - - - an overcoat? 


MAN can feel confident that 

where women delight to trade, 
he is assured of finding one thing 

. values! And several million 
women, living in 1,400 different 
cities, have given their approval 
to the values in their local J. C. 
Penney stores. 


You can walk into the men’s 
clothing department of your local 
J. C. Penney Company store, expect- 
ing amore satisfactory suit than you 
have ever bought for your money. 
The manager will see that you are 
not disappointed. 


Daily contact with New York’s 
best style sources 


lle will show you the season’s 
newest patterns and styles that he 
has just received. He will help you 
try on the several models that be- 
come you best. You will find him 


careful to fit you properly. If you 
take your wife along, she can 
approve the woolen fabrics, the 
trimmings, the hand workmanship 
for you. ; 


The suits and overcoats you find 


in your J. C. Penney store are cor-- 


rect in line and detail. Each suit is 
tailored to our own strict specifi- 
cations . ; . made in fabrics from 
standard mills whose names have 
always stood for fine wearing quali- 
ties. Few, if any, stores can pur- 
chase finely made clothing for their 
customers at as low a price as the 
J. C. Penney Company pays, buying 
for 1,400 stores. 

But our large purchasing power 


is not all. The savings we effect 
must be passed on to you. Each 


store must be operated efficiently, 


without wasting the dollars we wish 
to save you. That is why you always 


find a J. C. Penney store clean, 
progressive and full of new styles, 
fresh merchandise ... the men who 
wait on you intelligent, alert, sin- 
cerely eager to serve rather than 
merely to sell. 

While you’re buying a suit or a 
fall coat, try on a “Marathon” felt 
hat and look at our assortment of 
shirt patterns. Whether you buy or 
not, you will convince yourself 
that the J. C. Penney store in your 
town has the right sort of clothing, 
the right sort of service for men. 


By all means go to your local 
J. C. Penney store and try on your 
next suit or overcoat. If you do 
not know the address of our near- 
est store, write the J. C. Penney 
Company, Inc., 330 West 34th Street, 
New York, N. Y. We will send you 
this information and a free copy of 
“Store News” in rotogravure. 


J.C. PENNEY °2: DEPT. STORES 


The largest department store in the world , . . under more than 1,400 roofs! 
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Prepare now for 
Winter Driving 


1 Change to winter oil 





®@ Put anti-freeze in radiator 
$ Check electrical system and battery 


4 Get Weep CHAINs to fit your tires 


If the roads and streets you drive in winter are 
subject to ice, carry two pairs of Weeds. Use 
one pair on the rear wheels for traction and the 
other on the front wheels for steering control. 
It pays. 

Accept none but genuine steel Weed Chains, 
with galvanized side chains, brass plated cross 
chains, red connecting hooks and the name 
**Weed”’ stamped on every hook. Good acces- 
sory stores and garages everywhere can fit your 
tires today with Weeds; also many filling sta- 
tions. Weeds are made by the American Chain 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
World’s Largest Makers of Tire Chains. 





Ask by name for Genuine ° 


WEED CHAINS 


for greater Safety and Mileage 
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AIRCRAFT 
WELDING 





Work at Famous Airports 
Decide to GROW with Aviation. 
Make your future a sure success. 
Welding is the backbone of air- 
plane building—theeasiest sure-pay 
way to get into aviation. Costs little to 
learn. Wages are high, YOUNG MEN 
oday for FREE booklet. 







—write t 












4 National Aircraft Welding School 
110 Aircraft Building. 

’ Kansas City, Missouri. 

Send me facts on welding courses, opportunities 
open, and your Job Placement Service at leading 
alrports. 
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‘ Direct to You 
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Honor Herds in Oklahoma 


— years ago Oklahoma had 
three herds on the national honor 
roll with an average production of over 
300 pounds of butterfat per cow. Last 
year there were 24 such herds and this 
year there are 50. Oklahoma now has 
22 dairy herd improvement associations 
with 269 members. Last month 42 un- 
profitable cows were culled and 12 pure- 
bred bulls were purchased. 


What Will Butter Bring 
[ Continued from page 11] 


tivity is entering the fall period on a 
high level, so that consumer purchasing 
power promises to be large. Changes in 


| merchandising methods, especially the 
| increase in chain stores, are giving the 


consumer access to butter at a moderate 
price, thus favoring large consumption. 
Butter at retail stores does not show as 
much advance over prewar prices as do 
most food products. 

/The constant growth of cities requires 
an increasing supply of fluid milk and 
cream every year. The larger demand 
coupled with the effect of reduced grain 
and hay production and poor pastures 
have resulted in rises in fluid milk prices 
in several areas, including Chicago, 
which is readily accessible from a large 
creamery and cheese territory. 

Light production in the East during 
tne fall, growing demand, and the pos- 
sible reduction of cream imports as a 
result of the tariff, point to a good east- 
ern demand for midwestern cream this 
year. The prominence of this source of 
supply is indicated by the fact that 71 
percent of the cream entering the Phila- 
delphia market in the first six months of 
1929 came from the Middlewest and 29 
percent from eastern states. Some ship- 
ments came from as far as Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. New York City prop- 
er accepts cream only from the inspected 
area of the New York shed, but 7 per- 
cent of the receipts in the total New 
York metropolitan area in this period 
came from the Middlewest. Besides this 
situation in the, East, prevailing high 
prices for butter on the Pacific Coast 
suggest that some storage butter from 
the central states may move westward. 

While the supply and demand indi- 
cators point to sustained prices for dairy 
products during the fall and winter, 
higher feed costs will narrow the margin 
of profit. Farmers whose herds show a 
high average production have least to 
worry about from that development. 
Those whose herds include many low 
producers will be hurt. But there is one 
sure cure for the injury, namely, sending 
enough of the culls to the shambles to 
leave an adequate feed supply for the 
good producers. 


Marsh Farms Loretta’s Rose, owned 
by F. M. Collins of Mansville, New 
York, has just qualified for both a gold 
and a silver medal in the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. In 305 days, as a senior 
4-year-old, she produced 610 pounds of 
butterfat and 12,627 pounds of milk. 


A new state Jersey record has just 
been made in Nebraska by Raleigh Lad’s 
Rose, owned by the University 0! 
Nebraska. Her record for the year was 
736 pounds of butterfat and 11,715 
pounds of milk, as a senior 4-year-old 
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Grow Out the Heifers 


SPLENDID illustration of the value 
<% of growing out heifer calves is 
found in the Henry-Jefferson, Lowa, 
dairy herd improvement association. 
This year there were 15 heifers which 
freshened under 20 months of age with 

an average weight of less than 700 
pounds. During August they averaged 
only 19 pounds of butterfat each. There 
were 25 heifers which freshened for the 
first time at 24 months of age with 
an average weight of approximately 850 
pounds. Their average for August was 
over 25 pounds of butterfat each. This 
contrast has been about the same each 
month. 


Co-operative Milk Producers 
to Meet 


T= thirteenth annual meeting of the 
National Co-operative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation is to be held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, November 11 to 13. This 
organization includes 46 groups and 
317,000 men bers. It is the largest as 
well as the oldest trade association of 
co-operatives in the United States. Some 
of the problems to be discussed are the 
tariff on dairy products, oils and fats, 
and the relationships of the large merg- 
ers in the dairy industry to the co-opera- 
tive management. 


A World’s Champion 


RAVERSE Colantha Walker, a 12- 

year-old Holstein cow owned by 
Traverse City State Hospital, Traverse 
City, Michigan, is now claimant to the 
world’s record for long distance produc- 
tion among the living cows. In 19 lac- 
tation periods she has produced over 
100 tons of milk and more than 73,000 
pounds of butterfat. 


Testing Paid 
WS5S!IF IELD dairy herd improve- 


ment association in Lawrence 
County, Pennsylvania, is a good illus- 
tration of the value of continued test- 
ing. In 1921 the cows in this association 
averaged 251 pounds of butterfat for 
289 cows. This year the average was 
301 pounds of butterfat for 349 cows 
with a profit above feed cost of a little 
ver $148 per cow. 


George B. Tuthill of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, is the owner of the new 
Jersey champion for the state in the 
senior 4-year-old class. In 305 days 
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his cow Pretty Buttercup Brownie pro- | 


luced 618 pounds of butterfat and 
10,884 pounds of milk. 


R. H. Anderson of West Austintown, 
Ohio, is the owner of Jacoba’s Smoky 
Maid, a Jersey cow which has the high- 
est lifetime production of any Jersey in 


| 


Ohio. She has produced 5,253 pounds of | 


butterfat in seven years and has won 
two medals of merit as well as a gold and 
lver medal. 


Gamboge’s Mermaid’s Lad, owned by 
J. Grathwol of Excelsior, Minnesota, 
Ss just been awarded a silver medal by 
e American Jersey Cattle Club. This 
vard is made to a Jersey sire when 
iree or more daughters from different 
ms have won silver medals for but- 
rfat production. 
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Hows this for 
Confidence? 


Buy a new Lee 91 
Shield-Back Overall 
from your Lee dealer .. 
wear it as long as you 
like .. then if you don’t 
enthusiastically agreeit's 
the most comfortable, 
most convenient, most 
generous dollar-for-dol- 
lar overall value you’ve 
ever had, just return the 
garment to your dealer 
and getyourmoney back 
or a new overall. 
Through Lee Dealers in 
every city, town and 
hamlet who carry the 
Lee 91 Shield- Back 
Overall, we back this 
startling guarantee to 
the limit . . . you to be 
the judge! 








UNION -MADE 


or 














THE H. D. LEE 


MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 
South Bend, Ind. 
guaspeelt dee. 
is, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Salina, Kansas 


UNION-ALLS ; , » OVERALLS - 33 PLAY SUITS 
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This cow produced a strong, 

healthy calf. Other cows fed the 

same ration except marl lost 

their calves. The hay was grown 
on acid soil 


Dairy Rations Depend on Hay 


Soil Fertility Determines the Quality 


we is the most important part 
of a cow’s ration? Is it the grain, 
hay, or silage? The best, the greatest, 
or most important thing in any field 
has always interested ple. This is 
true whether it be breeding, weeding, or 
feeding; or even, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of the above three feeds that 
make up the average dairy cow ration. 
Changing a sentence of the Apostle Paul, 
we might say, ‘But the greatest of these 
is hay.” It is doubtful if anyone would 
seriously question the choice of hay, if 
one had to depend on any single one of 
the three feeds, grain, hay, or silage in 
making up a ration for dairy cattle. 

Hay is fundamental in the history of 
cattle. Their very existence has de- 
pended upon hay, or grass, of which 
hay is made. Hay, or pasture, is the 
one most complete part of our common 
dairy rations. Cattle for thousands of 
years have developed on green or 
ground-cured grasses and legumes. 

With due deference to corn silage and 
grain—and we think of them as indis- 
pensable for economical milk produc- 
tion—they would not maintain a cow in 
health and good production. They 
would not take more of the reproduc- 
tive functions, nor properly develop our 
young stock. Good hay and good pas- 
ture—mixed pasture, grass and legume 
pasture—as the greatest safety feeds 
that we have for dairy cattle. 

Even strictly bluegrass or other grass 
pasture may be the finest kind of feed 
when grown on good soil having plenty 
of moisture, and grazed reasonably close, 
or kept from becoming fully mature. 
The constantly sprouting lush grass is, 


By G. BOHSTEDT 
Wisconsin Experiment Station 


under these conditions, chock-full of the 
nutrients which are necessary for animal 
health. These nutrients are also more 
easily assimilated at this stage of the 
growth of pasture than they are during 
the mature and, therefore, less digestible 
stage. 

To be sure, while wonderfully stimu- 
lating, green pasture will not indefinitely 
support a high milk production. It is 
too bulky or filling for that and is lack- 
ing in energy. But, outside of this short- 
age of energy as represented by the car- 
bohydrates, young, tender pasture has 
an abundance of the other nutrients 
that make for complete feeding, and 
that stimulate a cow to do her best. It 
contains the finest kind of protein, easily 
digested, in addition to all of the various 
vitamins. The essential minerals in 
these sprouting plants are also in the 
best condition to be assimilated. Cows 
on pasture have a chance to recover 
losses incurred during the winter 
months. 


MAY cows have been saved from 
disaster by the return of spring 
and pasture season. It has been found 
there is a principle in green grass that, 
when ground limestone is fed to cows on 
pasture, enables them to store lime in 
their bodies in a way that they were 
unable to do when this limestone was 
fed with hay. 

Ordinary hay represents the mature 
grass or legume crop that, besides, has 
been processed by curing. There is, 
therefore, a hardening or condensation 
into the more resistant food substances. 
There is no longer such a finely dis- 





persed solution of those important nu- 
trients that, when taken by way of green 
grass into the intestinal tract of a cow, 
are so readily absorbed into her system. 
Sprouting and growing vegetation, there- 
fore, is rich in soluble sugars, proteins, 
and minerals. 


HERE is far less difference in com- 

position of grasses and legumes, or of 
bluegrass and alfalfa, during the early 
growing stage than there is during the 
maturing stage at which time they may 
be cut for hay. Fresh young bluegrass 
has been shown from analyses to have 
about 90 percent as much protein as a 
young crop of alfalfa, whereas bluegrass 
hay has only about 50 percent as much 
protein as alfalfa hay. 

A similar relationship holds true with 
respect to minerals. Both bluegrass and 
alfalfa at a tender age are rich in minerals, 
but, when mature, bluegrass has a much 
smaller amount of minerals, especially 
lime, than has mature alfalfa. 

This statement could be extended over 
other grasses as compared with legumes. 
This is partly due to the fact that at 
a young stage there is a greater propor- 
tion of leaves in grasses than later on, 
and the leaves are the real carriers of 
food, including vitamins and minerals. 
While thus the stems of alfalfa hay have 
a protein content of 6.3 percent and a 
mineral content of 4.9 percent, the 
leaves have 22.5 percent protein and 
13.6 percent minerals, or 3 times as 
much of these essential nutrients. 

Another thing in favor of the leaves 
is that they have only about 13 percent 
[ Please turn to page 64) 
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| Your Old 
/ | Separator is 


Robbing 
You 


If you skimmed your skim-milk from your old separator with the NEW 
MELOTTE you'd be astonished to see how pam ap ore it wou'd get— 
cream that your old separator is losing at every skimming—enough 
cream to soon pay for a New Melotte. We offer you a 30 Days Free 
Trial to prove this. Your old separator is a “cream thief”. Why keep it?— 


Trade it in! 











Getting 
awaywith 
cream that 
belongs 






Mail coupon for de- 
tails of our offer to 
give you $20 for your 
old separator, regard- 
less of age, make or 
condition—to apply in 
trade on the New Low 
Model Ball Bearing 
Melotte. Remember—the Melotte 
is the ONE separator with the 
famous flexibly suspended, Self- 
Balancing Bowl that NEVER 
gets out of balance—skims per- 
fectly for life! This NEW low 
model has many new refinements 
that make it the handiest, easi- 
est-to-clean and closest skim- 
ming separator ever built. N 


30 Days Free Trial! 


Write for details! A free offer made to let you see— 
right on your own farm—that the Melotte will actu- 
ally get you more cream and save you more work 
than any other separator. If the free trial doesn’t 
prove this—return the Melotte at our expense. After 
the free trial you can take advantage of our $5 per 
month terms. And remember—we'll allow you $20 for 
your old separator. 


Send for Free Book 








all coupon now for free catal Bes SEE ee ee ee ee 











M 
telling ell about, this yaar ; The oes Separator, Dept. 25-18 + 
iw e n bson : 
Piclotts, Gat Setaiie of cor 8 3943 weet ‘seeniea. Chtcnge, im. : 
Trade Offer—and our Easy Terms 4 2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. + 
that let you buy the New Melotte § Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator Catalog and & 
for only $5 per month. Thecou- & your 30 Days Free Trial Offer—$20 Trade Offer and New Low § 
pon brin . ol thle information g Terms Offer. (Print Your Name and Address Plainly). g 
no obligation. Mail i i ‘ 
The Melette Geparater, § No™° -------------------------------------------0- 7 
Dept. 25-18 Pi 
H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor 8 Fe Si nrrennangenemnoennaenensmtnnewencineaie ‘ 
2843 West 19th St. D0 eae __ _ eres ;: 
fl No Cows Name Present 
ene tay, + i Milked_..____. Soparator . 










































































Championship 
Performanee’ with 
Dependable 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


It is a noteworthy fact that the 
great championship racing 
events the world over are won 
by engines equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs... 
@ What do you care — what does 
any one care— whether or not 
Champions are so universally 
supreme in the racing field? 
..-Q Iftherewerenospecialsig- 
nificance in this great achieve- 
ment it would not be worth 
recording. But there is a 
special significance to all users 
of spark plugs... G Despite 
the most extreme conditions, 
the spark plugs in racing en- 
gines must function faultlessly 
«++ @ The world’s most famous 
racers’ choice of Champion is 
conclusive evidence that Cham- 
pion is the better spark plug for 
every engine ...Q Whatever 
spark plug you may now be 
using, a complete new set of 
Champions installed in your 
ear, truck, tractor or station- 
ary engine, will prove the 
meaning of true Champion- 
ship performance with greater 
power, speed, acceleration, and 
economy than you ‘have ever 
before experienced. 


CHAMPION 
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| fiber, whereas the stems have over 50 | 
percent fiber, being hard and woody. | 
The earlier hay has been cut, therefore, | 
the leafier it is, and the quicker it has | 
been cured, all things considered, the 

more nearly it approximates fresh green 

pasture. It is not always practical to 

carry out such a hay-making program. 

There is considerable interest at pres- 
ent in artificial drying of hay where this 
is cut at an earlier stage than usual and 
is very quickly dried in the hot gases 
from a furnace, which gases are practi- 
cally free from. soot and oxygen. Theo- 
retically, this should yield a product 
nearest pasture in value. “The sugars are 
still present as such, rather than as 
starches and fiber, and are lending the 
resulting hay a sweet taste. The fiber or 
filler is relatively low. 

An almost instantaneous drying dur- 
ing less than one minute in the absence 
of free oxygen would seemingly prevent 
the oxidation or destruction of the vita- 
mins. Experimental results will tell just 
how valuable such hay is for feeding as 
compared with hay of the same crop 
variety but prepared in the regular way. 

Enough has been said to indicate 
that, while pasture of several varieties 
of grasses or legumes may be quite uni- 
formly excellent, one as compared with 
another, the hay of similar varieties of | 
grasses and legumes may be greatly dif- 
ferent. There is one respect, however, in 
which both pasture and hay crops are | 
affected alike. That is that state of fer- 








| lime, phosphorus, iron, iodine, or other | 


| as brought about by something lacking 


tility of the soil on which these crops 
have been grown. Depending on whether 


minerals are lacking in the soil, they 
may be lacking in the pasture or hay. 
Everyone realizes, of course, if the 
leaves of hay are badly shattered, or if 
the hay has been made during rainy 
weather, it will be worth much less than | 
if. conditions have been ideal, and the | 
hay is leafy and pea-green. But we are 
not at this time discussing poorly made 
hay so much as poorly constituted hay, 


in the soil. 


UCH of the land in the Cornbelt and 
elsewhereseemsinexhaustible in its 
fertility. It would seem foolish to worry 
over the quality of the hay or pasture 
crop where there is such a generous 
yield. And, no doubt, not for generations 
to come—perhaps never, especially un- 
der good management—will there be a 
problem of a serious deficiency in the 
fertility of most soils. 

Only too frequently, however, are | 
there found farms that are low in lime, | 
resulting in acid soils, and in hay crops 
and pastures that are deficient in lime. 
Such crops, therefore, respond to the | 
condition of the soil, sometimes having 
less than one-half the normal lime con- 
tent. 

Dairy cows that have been fed such 
timothy hay in ordinary rations for an 
extended length of time have given | 
strong indications that they suffered 
from lack of sufficient lime. In some 
cases cows at the Wisconsin Experiment | 
Station on such a deficient ration pro- | 
duced calves that were so weak at birth 
that they failed to live. 

When 3 percent of marl or limestone 
was fed in the grain mixture, a normal 








Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONTARIO | 





vigorous calf was produced. Good leg- 
ume hay, such as alfalfa or clover hay, 
quite effectively guards against malnu- 
trition of this sort. But legume hay is 
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Clip Electrically 


EW STEWA 
STOCK MAN ELEC. 
TRIC CLIPPER isa won- 
derful value, priced at 
about 4% previous | electric 

models. it sanefliicient one 
man fran machine — powerful, 

smooth running and quiet. 

duty motor can be 
Bary to separator, wash- 
ng machine, churn, grind- 
stone, etc. 
Clip your cows before 
Stabling in fall and each 
month—and enjoy larger \ 
milk checks. (As high as 
$1.40 a month from each 
cow.) Clipping eres 
groomin, ippe 
Sowearethoroughlycleaned 
before milking simply by 
rae oe a damp cloth. 


rite for Free Catalog toaay 
Senstien ull line of Stewart Clippers. ‘rand 
maids as low as $14; complete electrics as low as 
5; f.0. b. Chicago. "At your dealer’s or sent dir- 
t for $2. down, balance on delivery. Satisfaction 
convantenl or money back. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
Dept.218 6600 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
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Separator 


Nieto today, for fall details of our 
etartlin way ty No matter what 
make o separator yon now own, 
we'll give zee $20 allowance in 
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Trial Bag 
Offer! 


Less than 5c 
saves a gallon of milk 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original 
— substitute to just one calf—then 
ompare resul what you save. 
This special factor? cash trial ba; 
Sos — = y at a ad oye ey 
supply you ay or write for 
Free and Expert 


Calf Raising—free. f 
Advice on ng - actory only 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
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not a guarantee against troubles of a re- 
lated kind. 

Now and then areas are found where 
cows on a@ number of farms in a com- 


a are extremely unthrifty, and | 


. poor milkers on account of having 
to al hay or pasture grown on land 
that is very low in available phosphorus, 
i:ven alfalfa hay will not protect cows 
under such conditions. It has required 
bonemeal or a similar phosphorus car- 
rier to bring relief. 

Another group of cows were selected 
in a section of Door County, Wisconsin, 
that were badly emaciated. One weighed 
only 724 pounds. After three months of 
feeding alfalfa hay, corn silage, and a 
grain ration that contained 25 percent 
wheat bran, she weighed 950 pounds. 
The stiffness from which she had suf- 
fered had disappeared, and her milk flow 
had increased from 160 pounds a week 
to 200 pounds a week. 

Wheat bran is very high in phos- 
phorus, and it was this element that had 
previously been lacking in the ration of 
the cow. The hay crop seems to have 
grown fairly well, but it was low in phos- 
phorus, because the soil was low in phos- 
phorus. 


NSTANCES of a shortage of phos- 
phorus in crops and a craving of 


phosphorus by cattle, which craving | 





could be satisfied by feeds rich in phos- | 


phorus, have been reported from other 
states, especially Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Texas, and from many 
foreign countries, particularly South 
Africa. Cattle would exhibit a craving 
for phosphorus by chewing bones to 


which they might have access, and would | 


be in an emaciated condition, often lame, 
because of a starvation of their bones. 
Such a disease is referred to among 
veterinarians as pica. 

The amount and proportion of lime 
and phosphorus in the ration of cattle 
is an important consideration. Lime 
cannot take the place of phosphorus, and 
vice versa. The best practical carrier of 


lime in dairy cow rations is a good grade | 


of alfalfa or clover hay. Most legume 
hays are splendid in this respect. 

\ practical way of feeding phosphorus 
is to have 20 percent or more of the 
grain consist of bran, linseed meal, or 
cottonseed meal, all of which are high 
in this element. Feeding bonemeal is 


another way of correcting the phos- | 


phorus deficiency of a ration. 

In the above experiment 5 percent 
bonemeal, with corn and oats in the 
grain mixture, successfully brought cows 
back to a state of thrift and satisfactory 
milk production. 

In New Zealand it has been found that 
livestock suffered from anemia because 
the pastures were low in iron. The feed- 

¢ of iron salts overcame the difficulty. 
Ls cumes grew readily, and there was no 
d 

bones of animals were normal. No 
clency areas with respect to iron 
been found in this country. 

‘,oiter regions, however, have been 

: definitely identified. In general, 
Great Lakes states and a number of 
northwestern states are goiter dis- 

ts for people and livestock. In these 
ricts there is a lack of iodine in the 

in the water, and in the crops. An 
way of avoiding goiter or “big 

in young, animals is by feeding 
pregnant dams very small amounts 

[ Please turn to page 72] 
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THE MENACE 


or FLYING SPARK 


Fires like this cost farmers of America about 10 million dollars 
a year. Sparks on roofs rank second in causing farm dwelling 
fires, and third when all farm buildings are considered. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington gives good 
advice when it says that “‘fire-resistive roof coverings should be 
used wherever possible.” 

There are roofing materials on which sparks may fall without 
danger of igniting, and which large firebrands burn through so 
slowly that there is time to extinguish the blaze. 

Old, dry, tinder-like roofs constitute such a fire menace to the 
home and its occupants that no farmer can afford to take chances. 

Advice as to proper roof construction is another of the many 
fire prevention activities of the Stock Fire Insurance companies 
—writing Legal Reserve insurance. 

The companies named below are represented by agents in your 
vicinity. These companies do business through agents only, and 
their insurancé service is sold at a fixed price, with no assessments. 

They are ready not only to help safeguard your property and 
thus protect the lives of your family, but to provide you with 
sound, reliable insurance. 

Get in touch with a Stock Fire Insurance agent and let him 
counsel with you on your insurance needs. Let us send you a 
complimentary copy of “Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
1029 Insurance Exchange 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


STOCK 


(Legal Reserve) 
FIRE INSURANCE 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 

Aetna Insurance Company 

National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
lowa National Fire Insurance Company 
Security Insurance Company , New Haven 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
American Insurance Company 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Great American Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Company, New York 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Continental Insurance Company 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 
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Cuts Your Costs; 
Increases Profits 


Whether you feed dairy 
cows, hogs, steers, sheep 
or poultry, there are big 
profits for you in owning 
a Letz Mill. Over sixty 
thousand farmers have 
found that Letz Mills will: 






1. Save 25 to 50% of 
present feed crops. 

2. Release feed cro 
acreage for cas 
crops. 

3. Increase milk and 
meat production, 
through better feed 
preparation. 

4, Save labor in han- 
dling feed crops. 

5; Improve health and 
condition of animals. 





Mills 

Letz Hopper Mills crush 
and grind ear corn or 
any grain; damp, wet, 
dry or oily, at big capac- 
ity. Swiftly and cheaply. 
A Letz Hopper Mill on 
your farm will save time, 
fuel and labor. Built in 
6 sizes, from 2 to 30 h. p. 
Write for literature, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





From W. H. Garner, Piedmont, Kansas 


is Letter Will Interest 
Every Farmer -- 


November, 1929 


HOW THE LETZ 
DOES IT 
All in One Machine 


You can chop only—or nd 
only—or mix only—or handle all 
in one operation. The Letz 


Gentlemen: Last fall we started to feed two carloads of steers on fodder Feed Mill handles each opera= 


and corn, not ground; some of the steers only ate fodder, so we snapped 
corn and fed in the bunks. Every time we fed there was from six to ten steers 


standing back, not coming up to eat. 


When I was in Jackson County, I saw a large Letz Mill feed 200 head 


of steers, so I thought I would try one, 


At first, we ground fodder and corn and a little alfalfa hay, and in just a 
few feeds, every steer was at the bunks eating. They cleaned up the ground 


stalks and all. We soon had nice looking cattle. 


In the 75 days we had this bunch of steers they “eg an average of 183 


lbs. each and would have put on more if we had the Letz Mill sooner. 


More Milk; Higher Test 


I also ground corn with cob, which is fine feed for work horses, and 
several neighbors had me grind for their work horses, some for their milk 
cows and calves, and some for their sheep. Some tell me their cows give 


much more milk and the butter test has been much improved. 


Snapped corn ground is fine feed for sheep and lambs. We have the best 
lambs we ever had for this time of the year. Some of them will weigh 75 


pounds, 


I figure my Letz Mill bas already more than paid for itself in about six 


months’ time, 
* * *& *% 


tion sepeaeney, or any two to- 
gether, as well as all three In 
one operation. 





Sharp knives for chopping 
roughage. Use the Letz for 
chopping only if wanted. 
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Sharp burrs for grinding grain. 
Use the Letz for grinding 
only if wanted, 
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Screw auger for mixing all to- 
gether. Use the Letz fora 
mixer only if wanted. 














Investigation costs you nothing. Write for valuable new book— 
free—giving the experience in facts and figures of thousands of 
Letz Mill owners, answering every question on feeding for profit. 
Send coupon today. 






























AMERICA’S LEADING FEED MILL 


1106 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana 





LETZ MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 1106 East Road, 
Crown Point, Ind. 


Without obligating me in any 
way, please send me the new 
book of facts written by Letz 
Mill owners, showing the vari- 
ous ways dairymen and stock- 
men have increased their prof- 
its by recutting, grinding and 
mixing together their feed 
crops, as proved by their 
own statements. I am now 
feeding: 
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milk, and got it all ready for distribution 
in a nearby town, then worked all day 
and milked again in the evening. Handi- 
capped by not knowing the language 
and customs of the country, the work 
was doubly hard, but his love for farm 
work and for handling cows and milk 
helped him. 

Men who have worked themselves up 
to outstanding positions in life are sup- 
posed to have had their eyes on the 
goal all the time, using even the hum- 
blest and hardest of work as a training 
school. Professor Hunziker, as the world 
now knows him, disclaims any such ef- 
forts at that period of his life. He just 
worked. But even if he “just worked,” 
he could not help but get into his very 
being the fundamental lessons about 
milk, its care, and its behavior. 

There is no telling how long he would 
have kept up the drudgery, if fate had 
not stepped in—fate in the form of an 
accident caused by his hard work and 
which put him on his back for three 
weeks. The enforced idleness and help- 
lessness awakened him. It forced him to 
take stock as to progress made during 
the first two years in the promised land. 
The stocktaking was not pleasant. As a 
result, when again on his feet, he put his 
dairy love behind him for the time being 
and resolutely entered a business college 
at Providence, Rhode Island, from 
which he graduated in 1896. 


T MEANT more hard work, for the 
wages on the farm had not counted 

up very fast, and young Hunziker had 
to do all kinds of work to support him- 
self while at the business college. But he 
learned English, which was the main 
thing. And it was his good fortune to 
have the school principal take a special 
interest in him and give him encourage- 
ment in many ways. 

After graduation, young Hunziker 
held minor positions with various busi- 
ness firms, always with credit to himself 
but never with love for the work. Times 
were hard, and it was a case of making a 
living. It was not a happy time for the 


Otto Frederick Hunziker 


[ Continued from page 15] 


young Swiss who had set sail from his 
native country so courageously some 
five years before. Finally, with the sav- 
ings he had managed to make, he re- 
turned to the home in Switzerland. 

Even tho it was not the visit of a con- 
quering hero to his homeland, the trip 
meant a great deal. The parents, the 
family, the familiar surroundings, the 
towering Alps, the old life that had gone 
on so serenely gave him a new start. At 
the home base he found himself. 

Switzerland is a great dairy country. 
Its superior cheesemaking calls for the 
solution of many bacteriological prob- 
lems. There earnest study and fine 
leadership are found. It was just the 
right atmosphere for a new baptism, a 
new resolve, a new and more clarified 
ambition—that and the rugged, high 
mountains that make men independent 
of spirit and strong of character. 


ITH new courage and determina- 

tion, Hunziker, then 25 years old, 
again crossed the Atlantic, this time 
straight for Cornell University, in New 
York State. He was older than the 
other students, but his schooling in 
Switzerland and his business training in 
this country—until then somewhat un- 
used assets—came to his assistance, and 
he graduated with honors from the agri- 
cultural course in two years, specializing 
in dairying. After graduation he worked 
in a creamery for three months and then 
entered Cornell again to work for his 
master’s degree which he received the 
following summer. 

This reads like smooth sailing after 
the hardships of his first period in the 
United States, but it was not. Once 
more all manner of odd jobs had to be 
resorted to for a living. In addition, he 
tutored other Cornell students in French 
and German. 

After receiving this degree Hunziker 
spent a year at Cornell as assistant in 
charge of dairy bacteriology, his first 
actual step on the road to his life’s work. 
But his love for practical dairy work 
would not let him stay in the laboratory. 


This time it was an ambition to trans- 
late science into actual dairy manufac- 
ture. So he soon found himself in a new 
condensed milk plant at Ellicottville, 
New York, where he first worked in the 
field among the farmers and later at all 
of the positions in the plant. 


VENTUALLY he was asked to equip 
and take care of a laboratory for 
the company—an opportunity for which 
he was ready and which he used in full 
measure. There Hunziker, in the scien- 
tific laboratory work of solving practi- 
cal dairy manufacturing problems, took 
possession of the domain that has ever 
after been his own. 

Also there he became an American 
citizen and, to top it all, was married to 
Florence Bell Burns, of Ellicottville—a 
marriage of devotion and happiness, 
shared in by six children, three sons and 
three daughters. 

The days of Ellicottville were the start 
of Hunziker’s leadership in the dairy 
manufacturing science. In 1905 he ac- 
cepted a position in the dairy depart- 
ment at Purdue University, no doubt 
with the thought that it might offer an 
opportunity for further research work. 

And so it turned out. After two years’ 
work as instructor Hunziker was made 
chief of the dairy department and soon 
brought recognition to the university 
and to himself as a result_of his research 
work, especially in the fields of butter 
manufacture and of condensed and 
powdered milk. 

These fields, especially that of butter- 
making, were just then emerging from 
the rule of guess, of notions and hobbies, 
into real industries. Buttermaking was 
well on its way from the farm to the fac- 
tory, and was pushing westward all the 
time. The hand separator was opening 
up the Cornbelt for the dairy cow as an 
anchor to windward for the one-crop 
farmer. 

The rising tide of cream and more 
cream created problems for the cream- 
eries. They strived manfully and with 

[ Please turn to page 68 | 





Hunziker was born in Unterstross, then a suburb, but now an integral part of the city of Zurich, Switzerland 
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A De Laval Separator 
+ For Every Need and Purse - 


‘> From $30 up 


E LAVAL Separators are now made 
in such a wide variety of styles and 
sizes, and wide price ranges, that you 

can get one for any need or purse. Now 
everyone can have a De Laval—the world’s 
best cream separator. 


De Laval “Golden” Series 
From $62.50 to $300.00 


The De Laval “‘Golden” Series are the world’s 
best cream separators. They are the most com- 
pletely and conveniently equipped, the cleanest 
skimming, easiest running, and most durable 
separators ever made. Perfectly designed and 
finished in gold and black lacquer colors, they are 
likewise the most beautiful. Seven sizes, varying 
in capacity from 200 to 1350 Ibs. of milk per hour. 
Hand, belt or electric motor drive. 


De Laval “Utility” Series 
From $79.50 to $107.25 


The De Laval “Utility” Series Separators are 
identical with the *“‘Golden” Series in construction 
and separating efficiency, but lack several non- 
essential equipment features. They are finished 
in all black “crinkle” japan. While their prices are 
somewhat less than the “‘Golden” Series they are 
superior in every way to any other make of sepa- 
rators. Three sizes—350, 500 and 750 lbs. milk 
separating capacities per hour. Hand, belt or 
electric motor drive. 


De Laval “Junior” Series 
From $40.00 to $52.50 


The De Laval “Junior” Series is a new quality 
line of smaller size short base or table type separa- 
tors, intended for the small user to whom price is a 
consideration. They are most efficient and durable 
machines, and finished in royal blue. Aside from 
the De Laval “Golden” and “Utility” machines 
there are no other separators of their size nearly as 
good. Three sizes—150, 225 and 300 Ibs. of milk 
per hour. Hand drive only. 


De Laval “Europa” Series 
From $30.00 to $45.00 


The De Laval “Europa” Series is another new 
line of still lower price European made De Laval 
machines, designed to meet the requirements of 
the few cow users to whom price is a limiting 
consideration. They are good separators, superior 
to any others of their class. They are finished in 
cardinal red. are and one types — furnished 
in four sizes, 150 to 400 !bs. separating capacities 
per hour. Hand drive only. _ 





Send Coupon 


—=—-—-— ————-. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. Dept. 7743 
New York, 165 Broadway | 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. | 


Sold on Monthly ¢ ¢ 
¢* @ ¢ Installments 

Where not convenient to pay the 
purchase price in cash, we offer a wide | 
choice of installment payment terms, 
including a monthly payment plan, on | 
any of the above machines. Tell us CO Golden Series 
how many cows you milk, how much 0 Utility Series 
you are prepared to pay for a cream I milk 
separator and how you wish to pay for | Name 


l 
| 
it, and let us recommend the De Laval 
machine best suited for you. Tegeacipesecre akaidaien semapae eta. sedan mt 


Without obligating myself in any way, I 
would like full information on the following 
De Laval Separators (check which) 


0 Junior Series 
O Europa Series 
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some success for efficiency in turning out 
a grade of butter that would bring the 
producer the highest possible price, but 
the why of many of their difficulties was 
unknowh, and that was reflected in the 
farmer’s cream check. 


ONSIDERABLE study and research 
work had already been given to some 
of these problems by science; but it was a 
very young science, and the research and 
experimental work had been sporadic 
and not at all correlated, nor had it al- 
ways been thoro. And so the creamery 
industry grew up almost overnight to 
become of tremendous economic impor- 
tance to agriculture, without much 
scientific foundation for its guidance. 
The leadership gradually attained by 
Hunziker in the field of dairy manufac- 
ture was due to his complete thoroness. 
The man whose boyhood preferred the 
simple work of the farm to the culture 
of a refined home; who, as a young emi- 


| gant, put in gruelling hours of work ona 


dairy farm; who worked overtime day 
after day to get an education, and who 
came of rugged and conscientious stock, 
could not help but be thoro in scientific 
research and experimental work. That 


| was characteristic of his work at Pur- 


due and stamped some fifty publications 
on various dairy manufacturing sub- 
jects that were issued from there as a 
result of his leadership in research at 
that institution. 

Professor Hunziker is a modest man 
and his work covers so many phases of 
dairy manufacture which, to the layman, 
appear small and insignificant, that it is 
difficult to relate his achievements to 
the world that has no special knowledge 
of modern manufacturing methods of 
butter or condensed or powdered milk. 
There are no Hunziker systems, no 
Hunziker standards; there is no Hun- 
ziker equipment: all his contributions 
to the progress of dairy manufacture 
and, therefore, to the welfare of the 
farmer, have been given out freely for 
anybody to use in his own way. 

He early became a leading member of 
the American Dairy Science Association. 
On its committee he has done most im- 
portant work in insuring the accuracy 
of the glassware used in the Babcock 


| test and in setting up standard methods 


of using the Babcock test. These mat- 
ters directly concern every cream pro- 
ducer and have a great bearing on the 
efficiency of the creamery. As a member 
of this association he has been a great 
help in guiding the instruction and re- 
search in dairy manufacturing problems 
in the colleges and universities. 

Another characteristic of Hunziker’s 
work, besides its thoroness, is its prac- 
ticability. The results of his scientific 
research and studies are readily made 
use of by the manufacturer. No doubt 
this is due to his early experience in 
farm and factory work. No doubt that 
also had much to do with his leaving 
Purdue—even tho reluctantly—to take 
charge, in 1917, of the manufacturing 
department of the Blue Valley Creamery 
Company and establish its research lab- 
oratories. 

It is fortunate for the dairy industry 


| that this outstanding research specialist 


is in the employ of an institution that 
has permitted him to continue investi- 


| gational work and allowed the results ol 


| his work to go to the dairy industry 








| without restrictions. His being in charge 
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of all manufacture in the company’s | 


22 creameries and 2 milk plants, gives 
him special opportunities in connection 
with his research work. 

Among the most outstanding results 
of Hunziker’s work since 1917 are: the 
discovery of the causes of fishiness, sal- 


lowness, and mottles in butter and means | 


of prevention; establishment of syste- 
matic neutralization of sour cream; 
methods of eliminating objectionable 
flavors in butter; methods of insuring 
keeping qualities in salted and un- 
salted butter; and research work on the 
effect of metal on milk and milk prod- 


ucts. The latter work is leading to the | 


improvement of dairy and creamery 
equipment and utepsils. 


The result of this and much other re- | 
search work, when used by the dairy | 


manufacturer, improves factory effi- 
ciency and the quality of the finished 
product, and therefore has a great bear- 
ing on the returns to the dairy farmer. 


Hunziker is known thruout the world | 


as the author of ““The Butter Industry”’ 
and “Condensed Milk and Milk Pow- 
der.” “The Butter Industry,’ first 
published in 1920, was revised in 1927 
and is widely used as a text in this coun- 
try and as a reference book in other 
countries. “Condensed Milk and Milk 
Powder” was first published in 1914, 


revised in 1918, again in 1920, and the | 


fourth edition was published in 1926. 
Professor Hunziker is advisor for con- 
densed milk companies in the United 


States, Canada, Australia, New Zea- | 


land, Germany, and Japan. 


In 1927, | 


under the auspices of the dairy organi- | 


zations of Australia and New Zealand, 


he spent four months in those countries | 
investigating and advising with dairy | 


manufacturers, receiving universal rec- 
ognition from the entire dairy industry 
of those far-off countries for his work on 
their behalf. 


JYROFESSOR Hunziker wasawarded a 


diploma by the Italian government | 


for scientific publications at the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Milan, and several 
times he has been an official delegate 
and speaker at meetings of the World’s 
Dairy Congress in various countries. Of 
all the official recognition that has come 
to him he treasures most highly the dis- 
nguished service medal presented to 
him by the Swiss Dairy Federation at 
the time of his visit to his native Switz- 
erland last summer. This medal is for 
“distinguished service to the dairy in- 
dustry as a whole,” and is the fourth of 
its kind to be awarded since 1886. 

In spite of the many honors that have 
come to him, Hunziker has remained a 

dest man, most tolerant of all who 
seek advice from him, and the requests 
come from all over the world. He gives 
help unselfishly on any dairy problem. 
It is fortunate that his selection as one 
of the ten master minds of dairying has 
come at a time when he can appreciate 


+ 


+ 


lim to even greater accomplishments for 
the industry. For that may well be ex- 
pected of Hunziker, now in his fullest 
iianhood—a good son of his native 
Switzerland, proud of his American 
citizenship by choice, and a world leader 
in dairying. 


The cheap bull is one of the most ex- 
nsive investments the livestock man 
can make. 


e honor, which nay in turn encourage | 
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IHESE two fine barns at 
Clinton, Maine, are 
roofed with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. These 
roofs will never wear out, 
nor take fire. 


FARMING 


There is economy 


in these everlasting 


-M Asbestos Shingles 


A Permanent Fireproof Roof for your Barn costs 
but little more than temporary materials 


N actual survey in 39 different 
localities shows that you can 
puta Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingle 
Roof on your barns, or other build- 
ings, for only about twelve percent 
more than the cost of stained cedar 
shingles. 


The Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles will never have to be replaced. 
And for all the years that your barns 
stand, these asbestos shingles will be 
fireproof. Noroof-communicated fires 
can destroy your stock, or wipe out a 
whole year’s crop. 

All over the country farmers are 
putting Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles on new barns, or re-roofing old 


buildings with them. This is because 
it is evident to anyone who studies 
the facts about roofs that J-M As- 
bestos Shingles are an investment, 
while ordinary roofing materials are 
an expense, with a similar expense 
sure to follow in a few years. 

Johns-Manville makes Asbestos 
Shing!es by uniting Portland Cement 
and Asbestos under tremendous pres- 
sure into rigid, monolithic “stone” 
shingles. 

J-M Asbestos Shingles are the log- 
ical, safe, economical roof for barns, 
farm houses, schools and churches. 
Send the coupon for an interesting 
free booklet. 


Johns-Manville 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 





Name 








Address__ saleaiil 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Toronto 
{Branches in all large cities} 


Please send me a copy of the free booklet entitled, 
“Asbestos Shingles on the Farm.” 





RS-81-11 
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A Milk Producer 


PROTEIN 


DAIRY RATION 


ALG U.S PAT OFF 


The Quaker Qals@mpany 


MANUFACTURERS & OISTRIBUTORS 


aporess CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





UAKER offers you not only a dairy ration that will make 

milk, but a dairy ration that will make you money! Use 
Quaker’s scientific combination of choice ingredients and 
you can be sure that you are getting the best for your feed- 
dollar. It takes other things, of course: common-sense man- 
agement and suitable roughages. But so far as the grain part 
of your feed problem is concerned, look to The Quaker Oats 
Company and the Quaker Dealer in your neighborhood for 


help in getting more milk at lower cost. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher— is the complete carbohydrate 
feed; combines perfectly with any Quaker high protein concen- 
trate (24%, 20% or 16%). A choice feed for all young or dry 
stock; an entire grain ration for horses, ste ers, lambs and swine 
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A New Cheese Book 


NEW handbook on cheese, describ- 

ing its history, uses, types, methods 
of manufacture, and other interesting 
information about this product, has just 
been published by the National Dairy 
Council. Co-operating with the Coun- 
cil in the preparation of this book was 
the National Cheese Institute. 

The information in this book has been 
checked by food authorities and spe- 
cialists in the production and manufac- 
ture of cheese. It contains several reci- 
pes and menus featuring cheese. 


. Cows That Pay 


OHN KLUSMAN of New Salem, 
North Dakota, knows a thing or two 
about dairy cows, for he makes them pay 
handsome profits. He is the owner of one 
of the finest Holstein herds in the state. 
Mr. Klusman is a member of the New 
Salem breeding circuit. In 1928 one of 
his purebred Holstein cows was the 
highest producing animal in the circuit. 
She had a milk yield of 20,716 pounds, 
and a butterfat yield of 805 pounds for 
the year. The income above feed costs 
resulting from her production was $213, 
which is a high return. If a farmer had 
only five cows of this caliber, he would 


be assured of a yearly return of more - 


than $1,000 above the cost of their feed. 

The average milk yield per cow thru- 
out the year was 13,800 pounds, and the 
average butterfat production was 493 
pounds. That his cows are more than 
ordinary is shown by this fact. Last 
year, when there were fifteen other herds 


| in the circuit, including 150 purebred 


Holsteins, the average yield per cow for 
the year was 9,529 pounds of milk and 
345 pounds of butterfat. 

This farmer believes in good sires. 
His first purebred bull helped to give 


| him the right start with high-producing 








| 


~ARRRRT 


| 7,030 pounds of butterfat and 142,000 pounds 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


. ! 











| 


cows. The sire, he declares, is half of 
the herd. He also believes that every 
cow worth keeping must be a good milk- 
er from the start. He expects his heifers, 
when they are in their first lactation, 
to give about 40 pounds of milk a 
day when fresh. 

Altho Klusman owns several cows 
which have most unusual records while 
on test, he believes that a big profit in 
the dairy business depends on a good 
steady yield instead of on high produc- 
tion for a short time. 

Alfalfa and silage are depended upon 
for roughage on this farm. The cows 
are also given corn, linseed oilmeal, and 
another ground grain, usually oats. By 




















Sophie’s Emily owned by W. R. Kenan of 


Lockport, New York, has produced over 


of milk in nine years. This is the greatest 
lifetime production of butterfat of any living 
dairy cow 
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not graining his cows too heavily and | 
by watching the feeding carefully, Klus- 
man is able to keep the animals in good 
breeding condition and to maintain an 


even milk production year after year. He | 
does not believe in a too heavy grain 


feeding of dairy cows, because he has 
found that it tends to cause udder 
trouble. And a cow with a defective 
udder is almost valueless as a dairy 
animal. 

Another important requiremerin the 
dairy business, he asserts, is to keep the 
herd closely culled. He has found that 
it does not pay to retain most old cows. 
Those over 10 years are usually on the 
down grade as milkers. Other animals 
disposed of are the three-teaters and the 
non-breeders.—C, O., Minn. 


Keep on Testing 


LLINOIS farmers who have had their 
herds tested for three or more years 
ina dairy herd improvement association 
made more than enough additional profit 
to pay the cost of testing. This was 
proved by a recent report made by J 





H. Brock, assistant in dairy extension | 


work at the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Farmers who have tested three years | 
made $25.56 more above feed cost for | 
each of their cows last year than farmers | 


with only one year of records on their 
cows. On this basis continuous testing 
would add $255.60 to the yearly income 
from a ten-cow herd. 
whose herds have been tested for two 


And the farmers | 


years added $10.01 more above feed | 


costs to their income than one-year 
record keepers. 
Why the difference? 


Because herds | 


having been tested three years for milk | 


and butterfat yielded 33 pounds more fat 
than herds tested one year.—O.H., Il. 


Grading Gets a Premium 


N EXTRA $103,000 was paid to 
44% southwestern Indiana dairymen as 


a result of grading their cream when | 


selling it. More than 50 percent of the 
cream sold in this territory graded as 
premium, which brought an extra 3 
cents a pound for the butterfat. 

This plan is a part of the policy of 
most creameries in that section. They 
grade all cream received according to 
age, odor, flavor, and condition. Butter 


made from the premium cream com- | 


monly seored 1.5 points higher and 


brought much better prices on the mar- | 


ie creameries as well as to the dairy- 
en. 


A New Holstein Record 


PONDEROSA QUEEN ORMSBY, 
owned by the Detroit Creamery Com- 
pany of Mount Clemens, Michigan, is 
a latest cow to produce over 30,000 
uunds of milk in a year. She also pro- 


ket, making this practice profitable to | 
t] 
n 


dh iced 1,048 pounds of butterfat. Some- | 


thing of the progress that is being made 
in purebred cattle breeding is shown by 
the fact that less than ten years ago 


only five cows had made over 30,000 | 
pounds of milk in a year while now there | 


ire 100 which claim that distinction. 


During the first eight months of this 
year 1,271 individuals have applied for 
initial membership in the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America. 











production a 


to your herd 


URING the winter, for every eleven 

cows in your herd, you can add an 
extra cow’s milk production — providing 
your dairy barn is insulated with Insulite. 


Cows eat to produce bone, fat and energy 


Cheat) 








below 
FULL oY INCH 7 MOR 


. Milk is produced only after these ORE 
needs are filled. In a warm, well insulated Bf 
barn less food is required for body heat Yr}, INSULATION 


and a greater amount of nutrients are left Juay opDINARY % INSULATING BOARDS 


for milk production. 


It is important:that you insulate with In- 
sulite, for scientific laboratory tests show 
that this wood-fiber insulating board, full 
Y, inch thick, is 124.% more efficient than 
ordinary 7/16 inch insulating boards. 


Other advantages are—Insulite is chemical- 
ly treated to prevent deterioration; 


it is 


EPLACE the cover of a 

kettle of boiling water 
with a piece of Insulite. On 
the Insulite place a cube of ice. 
Time how long it takes the heat 
to pass through the Insulite and 
melt the ice. Make the same 


fire, moisture, vermin and rodent resistant; test with other insulating 


and it has much greater tensile strength 


than ordinary insulating boards. 


Insulite increases the efficiency of your sys- 
tem of ventilating, because the greater dif- 
ference in temperature indoors and out 
Harmful 
moisture is promptly removed and conse- 
quently your cows are healthier—bigger 


gives more rapid air circulation. 


milk producers. 


Anyone with a saw, hammer and nails can 
Insulite a barn. Now, before cold winter 
starts, see your lumber dealer, specify In- 
sulite and increase your herd’s milk pro- 


duction all winter. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38K 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


RY INSULI I F FOR, 


Py. 8 - Pn 1 a en YA 


boards. Then we know you 
will use Insulite. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 





The Insulite Company 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38K 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


! 

I 

I 

i 

i 

; Gentlemen: 

i Please tell me how I can increase 
y, my cream check 9.1% at no extra 
y feed cost. Also, send me a sample 
1 of Insulite to test and a copy of 
1 “Building Farm Profits.” 
i 
i 
i 
I 
! 
I 
I 
! 
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NAME . citenpaiieltill - 


R. F. D. ‘ State 
BARNS ~ POULTRY HOUSES 
HOG HOUSES ~ SHEEP SHEDS 
MILK ROOMS ~ DWELLINGS 








ro ty paen ib  - ents 62.2 . up. | 
Skims warm or Easiest to gurn: mand 
clean. Lifetime Guarantee, oo, Free Catalog. 


soeten ae 
AMER! gRICAN N "SEPARATOR. co. 
D Cnicogo, Mm, 














Dr. Spencer’s Bull Tamer 


Perfect control for every bull in pa, 

ard and pasture. Feed anc 

reed just the same. Thousands in 

daily use. Have you seen The Dr. 

Spencer Staff, Tie, Rings, C Py. Poke 
and Leader. 30 Days To T 


Write Today For All Fi wee 
Spencer Bros., Box A, Savona, N.Y. 





Supervalue in 
ity and design. Better than 
ever. Each card represents the : 
most careful workmanshi All 

in brilliant color harmor es and have 
that decorative charm and peouty s0 much to be desired. 
All are in envelopes with colored I 

can duplicate for less than $2.00 elsewhere, money cheer- 
Sully refunded, Our Special Price—Box of ‘30 tor $1.00. 


FREE GIFT BOOK 222 Pages of Jewelry, Watches; 
Silver, and charming moder- 
sooty priced Gifts for every occasion. Do your Christmas 


shopp! 
—and save both time and money. Write today for this 
Free Book. 


BAIRD -NORTH CO. 500 
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Livestock Breeders Offer — 


/ 

















IF YOU OWN ONE COW 
OR A HUNDRED 


You should have a copy of this new, illustrated 36- page 
book, “‘Successful Dairying’’. 
chapter may start you on the road to dairy prosperity. 
Yet “Successful Dairying” is free. Write for your copy today. 


Thé American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 C West 23d Street 


The information in any one 


New York, N. Y. 

















We American parm 
87 Grove Cattle Club... N. H. 


Please send me a free copy of the folder 
“America’s Table Milk’’ and the book- 
let ““Your Golden Opportunity.” 


Name 





Address 

















Meredith 
Jersey Farm 


° Offers son of 


| Fashionable Fern 
Lad 163968 


Whose dam, now on test, 
is going the Gold and 
Silver medal gait. 


For price and descrip- 
tion write. 


Meredith 
Jersey Farm 


| 
DES MOINES 10WA | 



































2nd Annual 


IOWA STATE 
INSTITUTION SALE 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
(DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS) 
Monday, Nov., 25th 


65 Registered Holsteins 

25 Bulls—Ormsby breeding, 
majority from high record dams. 
Many of serviceable age. 





40 Females—Cows, yearling heifers 
and heifer calves. These females 
have been selected as representa- 
tive of lowa Institution Herds. 
Negative to ABORTION BLOOD 


TEST. This is first abortion tested 
sale ever to be held in Iowa. 


Write for catalog to— 
STATE BOARD of CONTROL 
Box A, State House, 











_ Milking Shorthorns 


are a practical, not a fancy breed. Their natural digestive 
capacity makes them extremely economical feeders. Their 
strength of constitution renders them little liable to disease. 
The bulls are docile. The cows have in marked degree the 
fecundity essential for milking purposes and breed regularly 
and readily. The calves are hardy and have a distinctly lar- 
ger value in the ordinary market than those of other milk- 
ing breeds. The milk tests 4%. Information about Milking 
Shorthorns and herds of 150 breeders in the Milking Short- 
horn Journal. 28 months’ subscription and the 45-page illus- 
trated cow primer, ‘‘Granddad's Big Red Durham Cow,” 
$1. Trial subscription 6 months 25c. 

See the Milking Shorthorns on exhibit at Ak-Sar-Ben, 
Omaha, Nov. 1-8, judging day Nov. 5; American Royal 
Livestock Show, Kansas City, Nov. 16-23, judging day Nov. 
20; International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Nov. 30- 
Dec. 7, judging days Dec. 4 and 5. Mr. Roy A. Cook, 
secretary, will be glad to meet you at these shows on judg- 
ing days. Special meetings those days open to all inter- 
ested in Milking Shorthorns. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, 
Box 413, Independence, Iowa 





HOLSTEIN FARMERS 


Wisconsin State Institution Farms have on 
hand a large selection of Holstein bulls all 
ages ranging in price from $1,500 to $50, 
all from profitable producing mothers. Intensely 
Homestead and Ormsby blood line. Write us fully 
about your bull needs for the future. Get our free list. 
Wisconsin Board of Control 
Glen M. Householder State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 
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Dairy Rations Depend on Hay 


[Continued from page 65 ] 


of iodine, as can be done thru iodized 
salt. It is a good plan in affected regions 
to feed iodized salt to all livestock. 
There are, thus, remedies along the 
line of feeding dairy cows that other- 
wise starve for the needed elements. 
With reference to lime and phosphorus, 
which are the minerals most frequently 
lacking, an even better and more per- 
manent way—one that builds up the 
productivity of the farm as well as the 
cow—is the feeding of ground limestone 


_and phosphates to the growing crops 








by way of fertilizing the soil. 

Professor F. L. Musbach of Wiscon- 
sin has computed that 75 pounds of 
phosphorus are annually removed from 
the average Wisconsin farm, mainly 
thru farm products. Such a loss dare 
not continue indefinitely if impoverish- 
ment of the soil is to be avoided. 

Livestock farming in itself is no insur- 
ance against this loss, unless proper 
crop rotation and use of stable manure 
or any necessary application of lime 
and commercial fertilizer accompanies 
it. To be sure, livestock or dairy farm- 
ing makes it much easier to maintain 
the fertility of the soil, where the land is 
pastured, and where the stable manure 
is well taken care of and put upon the 
land. 


UT the main benefit, and some au- 
thorities say, the only benefit, from 
use of stable manure is the actual phos- 
phate, potash, and other fertilizing con- 
stituents contained in it, rather than 
any special humus-making benefit. In 
other words, the application of super- 
phosphate and other commercial fer- 
tilizers would in the course of years bring 
about the same favorable tilth and char- 
acter of humus in the top soil that is 
known to result from the application of 
stable manure. 

As suggested above, the use of high- 
protein and therefore. high-phosphorus 
concentrates is an effective way of re- 
stocking the farm with phosphorus. All 
three feeds mentioned—bran, oilmeal, 
and cottonseed meal, or similar concen- 
trates—are high in both protein and 
phosphorus. This is a rather general 
rule where protein and phosphorus go 
hand in hand. 

About 80 percent of the phosphorus in 
the feed consumed by farm animals is 
voided in the manure, and can be incor- 
porated in the land. Not enough dairy- 
men appreciate this additional return 
from the use of high-protein feeds. The 
manurial value of a number of such 
concentrates amounts to one-third to 
one-half of the original purchase price 
for that particular feed. Good feeding 
makes for good fertility and a more per- 
manent type of agriculture. 

We realize again that the soil is the 
mother of all things alive. This mother 
gives of her substance as she is able. Pas- 
ture and hay, and thru them the dairy 
cow and other livestock, and man him- 
self, are affected by the fertility of the 
soil. 


The butterfat production contest at 
the New York State Fair this year was 
won by May Pontiac Bodara, owned by 
Kingsford Farm of Oswego, New York. 


| She produced 194 pounds of milk and a 


| days. ° 


little over 7 pounds of butterfat in three 
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The greatest sale in the 25 years of 
Galloways’ history is drawing to 
aclose. There is no time to ig — 
Ge «Zod easy forma. Eo 

prices an easy te of the 


onderful per ee ce 
eres ee ible by the —— olen 
-from-factory-to- 


This beautiful 26 


jiece set of Wm. A. 
ogers Silverware 
ven to customers 
in celebration of 
GaLLoways’ Si- 
VER ANNIVERSARY. 
Act quick. —- 
is drawi 
aclose. WRITE “ 
DAY oS free sates 


mac ie F direct 
f selling 

form at only one small profit. Let 

the World’s Largest Factories of 
Farm Equipment selling direct-to- 

farmers save you money this month. 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
SEPARATOR BARGAIN 
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Record Gain in 
Butter Profits 


Dairymen Who Use se “Dandelion Butter 
Color’’ Say It’s the Best 
Investment of All. 


The biggest creameries 
in the country, who are 
most careful to «ater to 
the whims of the public, 
are earning record profits 
by keeping their butter 
that appetizing June color 
everyone likes. Ninety 
per cent. of them are do- 
ing it with ‘Dandelion 
Butter Color.” It’s the 
most economical and sat- 
isfactory butter color 
made. Half a teaspoonful 

ors a gallon of cream! It doesn’t color the 
buttermilk, It’s purely vegetable and taste- 
less. Approved by all State and National 
ood Laws. Large bottles, only 35c at all 

ig and grocery stores or write Wells and 
Ric hardson Co., Inc., Burlington,Vt., 
ivr a FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
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Eight Cows Beat Fifteen 





FARMING 
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ILKING eight cows instead of fif- | 


teen has its advantages on the 
farm of Cecil Day, Randolph County, 
Missouri. More butterfat is being pro- 


| duced by the eight left in the herd this 





year than did the fifteen that he milked 
last year. 

Day is following the plan that is 
bringing success on an ever-increasing 
number of farms. Co-operating with his 
neighbors in hiring a man to test and 
keep books on his cows, he determined 
which individuals he could afford to 
keep. The others he sold. Then he 
followed the best-known methods of 
feeding the ones that were left. The 
result: more profits, less work, and 
more time to devote to the task of grow- 
ing feed for the herd. A 9-acre field of 
red clover will play an important part 
in holding the production up to a good 
level. 

There is still room for improvement 
in the herd even after half of the cattle 
were culled out. A good bull provides 
for the cows of the future. He bought a 


| production-bred, registered yearling and 
; £ 


now has four promising heifers by him. 
—R. R. T., Mo. 


Eradication Program Continues 
V ORE 
4 under supervision in the tubercu- 
losis eradication campaign. 
number more than 18,000,000, owned 
in 2,200,000 herds, have been tested 
once and found free of the disease. 
Wisconsin has the largest number 


than 24,000,000 cattle are | 


Of this | 


found free of the disease with more than | 


2,200,000 in healthy herds. Iowa has 
2,900,000 under supervision while New 
York leads in herd accreditation work 
with 69,000 herds containing 660,000 
cattle. A total of 240,000 herds with 


2,100,000 cattle are on the waiting list. | 


Grain Makes Milk 


M ILK production and profits vary 
almost directly according to the 
amount of grain fed,” says G. W. Tailby, 
Jr., of the New York College of Agricul- 
ture. A group of cows which consumed 
20 worth of grain produced an average 
of 5,261 pounds of milk and had a re- 
turn over feed cost of $91. 
Another group which was fed an aver- 


age of $50 worth of grain per year aver- | 


aged 7,771 pounds of milk and had a 
return over feed cost of $119. Third and 
fourth groups of cows producing aver- 
ages of 10,254 and 11,937 pounds of 
milk were fed $85 and $99 worth of grain 





per cow per year. Net returns from these | 


groups were $153 and $194 per cow. 

In other words, the more grain the 
more milk, provided, of course, that the 
cows have the inherent ability to con- 


| vert the feed into milk. 


Right Feeding Paid 
HE first year Mr. W. R. Paulus of 
Fairfield, Nebraska, was a member 
of the Clay-Adams Dairy 


| provement Association his herd averaged 


| 249 pounds of butterfat per cow. 


The 


| adoption of the changes suggested by 
the tester brought his herd average up | 


to 323 pounds of butterfat the next 


| year. Mr. Paulus says he did not realize 


| 
| 
| 


| H. P. T., 


the full value of correct feeding till the 
testing association figures proved it to 
him in his purebred Jersey herd.— 
Nebr. 


Herd Im- | 








73 
Dairy Juniors: 
YOUR RECORDS 


will prove the value 
of a balanced ration 
if you do 3 things: 



























































(1) Weigh the Mik 
Q) Weigh the Feed 


Feed according 
to production 


Of course your club work requires 
that you do these things. But more 
important — your success as a 
dairyman depends on how faithful- 
ly you do them. 


A good balanced ration is the bas- 
is of dairy profits. That means 
you must add a good protein sup- 
plement, such as Linseed Meal, to 
balance home-grown feeds. Or use 
a good ready-mixed dairy feed — 
just be sure you get the right kind 
of protein by looking on the label 
for Linseed Meal. It not only 
helps supply your cow with pro- 
tein for making milk, but also 
keeps her in prime condition. The 
increase in fertilizing value of 
manure amounts to about 4% of the 
cost of the Linseed Mea! used. 


When you know you have a bal- 
anced ration, increase your cow’s 
feed as long as the increase in milk 
flow more than pays for the extra \ 
feed. Your records will tell you 
when you have reached maximum 
profitable production. The new 
Linseed Meal book will give you 
authentic formulas, and other help. 


Mail the coupon for free copy. | 






Ask your club leader about 7 
the new Linseed Meal 4-H } 
Club awards for Advanced : 

Dairy Projects. 





[i Protein te feed 


Linseed Meal Educational 











Committee, Fine Arts Bldg., 

Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Send your free book No. SF-11, ; 
“Practical Feeding for Profit” i 

Name............ : silintall ; 

Address aa 

Name of teacher or Club Leader 
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aking the Beef Market 


Much Depends Upon the Producer 


hoof and the butcher’s block when 

porterhouse steak from a 17-cent 
steer brings 90 cents a pound in Boston 
or almost any other eastern city. 

True, only some 3.6 percent of the 
live bullock comes under the classifica- 
tion of porterhouse. But even ham- 
burger, that popular product of doubt- 
ful composition, retails almost every- 
where for considerably more than the 
price of a good beef animal in the 
Omaha or Chicago stock yards. Yet, 
practically everyone along the line com- 
plains about the lack of profit in the 


I: LOOKS like many a slip twixt the 


By BERT S. GITTINS 


trade. Incidentally, practically the 
same marketing scheme and factors of 
consumer demand apply to pork as 
well as beef animals. 

Out in the yards, there are many little 
phases of the cattle game which are un- 
familiar to the occasional shipper. Many 
men who ship several times a year do 
not realize that buyers who look at their 
cattle may remember how previous lots 
of their feeding have dressed on the 
killing floor and perhaps govern their 
bidding accordingly. Shippers who ap- 
pear on any market consistently soon 
establish a reputation among buyers 
who make it their busi- 
ness to remember 
whether or not they 























were stung on the last 
lot purchased. 

Take the Babcock 
cattle from Wagner, 
South Dakota, for ex- 
ample. Every packer 
who has ever killed 
‘‘Babcocks’’ knows 
ahead of time when 
this master feeder has 
cattle coming to mar- 
ket, thanks to the press 
agent ability of wide- 
awake commission men. 
Despite the fact that 


Cattle of the -short, blocky 
type with full, thick loins 
and ribs and with sufficient 
finish can be sent to the better 
market 


Babcock’s cattle consistently set ney 
tops last fall each time a new shipment 
came to the Chicago market, beef men 
admit that they have been better buys 
than the ordinary run of good cattle. 
The reason is that they are well bred, 
they have been fed exceptionally well, 
and they dress unusually high. That 
high-dressing percentage brings down 
the dressed cost of the beef in the cooler, 

The feeder who prefers to handle a 
more ordinary grade of stuff and who 
does not attempt to top the market may 
feel that Babcock’s success means abso- 
lutely nothing to the general shipper. 
But in reality the setting of a new top 
is a moral victory for the producer, be- 
ause it gives every commission man in 
the yards a new mark to shoot at and a 
new goal to reach for the benefit of his 
customers. A new top helps to make a 
healthy market “‘bullish.” 


MPORTANT as finish and dressing 
percentage are, the packer who pur- 

chases our beef must look also for type 
when he buys for his higher class trade. 
He distinguishes in such cases between 
the feeder and the breeder, the one 
merely “finishing” a lot of steers, and 
the other building up by study and se- 
lection a more desirable type of beef 
herd. 

Cattle of the short, blocky type with 
full, thick loins and ribs and with suffi- 
cient finish can be sent to Jamaica, New 
York, for example, where nothing but 
the best will do. Similar beef of the 
same age and finish but without that 

{ Please turn to page 76} 





























To dress out a carcass of pop- 
ular weight a steer or a heifer 
must weigh less than 1000 
pounds alive 


meat business and recalls envi- 
ously the good old days when 
the butcher could give his cus- 
tomers a piece of liver for the 
dog or a bone for soup without 
charging a substantial price for 
sO doing. 

Your cattle and my cattle, 
when we have them to sell, 
take a colorful journey as they 
go thru the yards to the pack- 
ing house and on along the line 
until steaks and roasts from 
their carcasses reach the ulti- 
mate consumers’ tables. It is 
interesting to follow them 
along, to see just how the mar- 
ket. on beef is made, to observe 
why some types of cattle are 
more generally in demand than 
others, and to try to figure out 
the best method of meeting 
changing conditions in the beef 
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SUCCESSFUL 


GUARANTE&ED- 





“Compare Fence Post Values 


FARMING 


P % 


a af 


before you buy. 


F YOU are to get the most fence 
post value for your money be 
sure to exercise the same carein the 
selection of a steel post as you do 
in deciding upon other important 
farm equipment. 


Critical buyers have found that 
all steel posts are not alike in qual- 
ity, service, strength and durabil- 
ity. This makes it necessary for 
you to study carefully the post you 
intend to buy. 

Is it made of tough, springy rail- 
road rail steel that will give long 
years of service in the fence line? 
Is it easy to drive and install? How 
is it built? Will it hold the fence se- 
curely and resist shocks of charg- 
ing animals without breaking? Will 
it permanently hold the wire in 
place and the fence in steady secu- 


rity year after year, as long as the 
fencing lasts? 

All these tough questions are an- 
swered in the Red Top Steel Post. 
It is made of durable, long-lived 
steel; the Red Top studded tee pre- 
vents the fencing from being rooted 
up or ridden down; the easy driv- 
ing triangular anchor plate is se- 
curely riveted to the studs—no 
holes are punched in the Red Top 
to weaken it—and Red Top is pro- 
tected by a baked-on aluminum 
metallic finish. One man easily 
drives 200 to 300 a day through the 
hardest of soil. 

These outstanding advantages 
answer the question why you see so 
many more Red Tops than other 
brands of posts in use on the farm 
today. They are advantages that 
you, too, want—and can have. 


See Your Red Top Dealer 


He will help you select the type and length of Red Top best suited to the fence 
you are going to build or repair. He will be glad to demonstrate to you those 
extra value features that make Red Top the best fence post for you to use. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 


38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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OOFING 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


Once you roof with Channeldrain, you 
are protected against lightning, 
against fire—and you have a roof that 
will give you a lifetime of economical 
service. And added to this important 
feature is a more lasting steel base— 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Sheet 


BY MOEL 22 
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Steel, coated with pure zinc; Ask your 
dealer to show you this patented roof- 
ing—steel roofing made better than 
ever—easy to apply—no special tools 
required. 

For greater durability and satisfactory 
service we recommend the use of 28 
gauge or heavier roofing. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia ,Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, 
Chattanooga, Minneapolis, Des Moines 
Columbus, Ohio, Detroit 


Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 
Only inthis Fence can you obtainthe extra advan. 


tage of Cop-R-Loy plus features that have made 
Wheeling Fence thechoice of farmers everywhere, 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


“HARNESS 


wh 


FACTS © FIGURES 





Learn the facts before 





buying harness. Read how // 
James Walsh revolution- Y «¢ 
ized the harness business 
by making harness with | Save Money! 
no buckles totear, norings Send for 
to wear— : 
The Strongest This Book of 
Harness Ever Made— Amazing 
Now the Easiest HARNESS 
to Adjust! VALUES! 
See for yourself why this longer- 











wearing, more durable harness, 

bearing the original WALSH guarantee—is also 
the cheapest to use, and easiest to buy on our liberal 
terms. FREE TRIAL. Write today—no obligations. 
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RINGS TO 


BUCKLES WEAR 


TOTEAR 
123 Wisconsin Ave., 





ept. 268, Milwaukee, Wisc. 























300,000 In Use All Over the World 


A wonderful engine for the home, 
farm, shop or mill. The cheapest reliable 
power for pumping, feed grinding, shelling, 
Sawing, cream separating, churning and 
similar work, Put one to work on your farm 
and watch it pay for itself, 


Ask your dealer or write us for Catalog. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGINE BUILDERS SINCE 1870 




















Make $7 More Per Hog 


Economy Feeder saves $3 in feed on every 
100 Ibs. of pork; means more uniform 
pigs and earlier market. Equipp 
with feed agitators; steel watertight 
doors and roof; ereosoted fir lumber. 
Think of high corn and high 

hogs and see dealer or write— 


Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co. 
(The Hargrove Co.) 
625 New York Avenue 
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thickness of expensive cuts and that 
perfection of type attained only by good 
breeding will go to some other point 
which will accept a lower grade of beef. 
The difference in wholesale prices at these 
two points will probably be $2 or more 
per hundred. 

It is hard to realize what a difference 
a slight variation in dressing percentage 
makes in the dressed cost of two lots of 
cattle. Figuring roughly, a pen of 17- 
cent steers dressing 61 percent cost 
slightly less than 28 cents in the beef. 
If the same cattle had dressed out only 
58 percent of their live weight, their 
cost in the cooler would be $29.30, using 
the same method of calculation. Every 
packer sees the figures on each pen of 


| cattle he sends to the killing plant, for it 


is a matter of bread and butter with 
him. Years of experience in the yards 


| give him an almost uncanny ability to 


“see beneath the hide.”’ 


| IS usually poor policy for a shipper 
to tell a prospective buyer that cattle 
have “been on full feed six months,” 
when in reality they have been in the 
lot for a much shorter time. Most buy- 
ers know pretty well when shippers ex- 
aggerate and sometimes ride away in 


| disgust without bidding all they actu- 





| ally think the cattle are worth. 


If it seems advisable to exaggerate a 
little, it can at least be done in a more 
diplomatic way and not to ridiculous 
extremes. A shipper who scratches his 
head and recalls—after a little thought 
—that he “put them in the lot the day 
after Thanksgiving” gives an impression 
of honesty and sincerity. After all, the 
buyer is only human. 

A young farm-raised fellow who is 
working in the yards for experience, but 
whose sympathies are all with the farm- 
er, says that it pays the shipper well to 
answer questions of the buyer in an 
honest and friendly manner. It is well, 
he says, to show an interest in the mar- 
ket and to ask the buyer his opinion on 
matters connected with the cattle busi- 
ness because that has a tendency to 
flatter him and makes him feel good. It 
might mean an extra dime on a load of 
cattle. It is particularly unwise, it 
seems, to make wise-cracks for the 
buyer’s benefit, especially if such re- 
marks have to do with the wrongs of the 
marketing system, whether they are 
real or imaginary. 

At first thought it seems that cattle 
and beef prices are determined by trad- 
ing on the various livestock markets but 
actually that is not the case. True, the 
day’s run and various other factors have 
a marked effect on prices at any given 
time, but the real source of what we call 
“the market” originates farther back 
along the line. Contrary to general opin- 
ion, the market on dressed beef governs 
the live market, and not vice versa. 

When the packer or meat jobber sells 
a beef carcass to the retail butcher he is 
compelled to take what the butcher is 
willing to pay, because fresh beef is per- 
ishable and he must keep it moving. If 
the consumer is buying well and butch- 
ers in turn are competing for available 
beef, the packer salesman keeps up his 
prices. But if business is poor the re- 
tailer holds off; he may be able, by 
shopping around and looking for bar- 
gains, to break the market and force the 
packer to come down. In the thousands 


=H | of wholesale coolers thruout the coun- 
Des Moines. lowe | try, butchers and packer salesmen make 








the market for our cattle, and that mar- | 


ket is based upon how much beef the 
housewife will buy, the price she is 
willing to pay, and the amount of stock 
the salesman has on hand which must 
find a home.” 

In the offices of the larger packing 
companies, there sit men who study 
daily the reports of dressed beef sales 


at their branch houses. They note the | 


trend in the dressed beef market and the 
type of beef in demand in various parts 


of the country. On the basis of these | 


returns they instruct the buying organi- 
zations of their firms what to buy and 
how much to pay for certain classes of 
cattle. In so doing, they must consider 
the size of the day’s receipts and the 
competition they will have from buyers. 
They must of course compete with ship- 
pers, order buyers, and speculators in 
these buying operations. 

It is interesting to note variations in 
the type of beef demand in different sec- 
tions of the country. “Choice” cattle 
go mainly to the eastern seaboard states, 
many of them to the resort districts 
along the upper Hudson. Only a very 
sinall percentage of cattle killed produce 
choice carcasses, however. 

Most of the larger cities demand a 
wide variation in quality of beef, but 
middlewestern cities, such as Chicago, 
tend toward “medium” grades while 
cities farther east are better markets for 
cattle grading ‘‘good.”” The South, ex- 
cept in isolated sections, gets a great 
deal of ‘fair’ and grass-fed beef while 
rural sections consume mainly light 
steers and heifers grading “fair” to 
“medium.” Very seldom do the produc- 
ers of corn-fed beef have an opportunity 
to enjoy a steak or roast from the type 
of cattle they send to market. 

“Prime” beef is practically unknown 
in the coolers of the packers and on the 
butcher’s block except during the season 
when cattle fitted for show are being 
marketed. Most of this beef goes to 
high-class hotel or dining-car trade. 

There is considerable variation in the 
weights of dressed “cattle” wanted in 
various sections of the country. The 
trade in Boston prefers cattle weighing 
800 pounds and up, dressed ; in Chicago, 
from 400 to 500 pounds; in St. Louis, 
under 400 pounds; and in Detroit, 300 
and 400 pounds. 


()UTSIDE of the Boston market, the 
- hotel trade in the cities, the railroad 
dining-cars, and the Kosher or Jewish 
. ade, there is little demand for heavy 
beef. Men who ship dressed beef for the 
larger packers find that carcasses weigh- 
ing between 500 and 550 pounds are 
most in demand because that is the 
weight which cuts the small, kitchen- 
ette-sized steaks and roasts the house- 
wife of today demands. 
To dress out a carcass of this popular 
weight a steer or heifer must be under 
thousand pounds alive. A continuous 
demand for these light carcasses makes 
‘ market for baby beef less variable 
an for older cattle and helps to make 
is type of cattle feeding less risky. 
\ discussion of beef marketing is by 
No Taeans complete unless it includes 
nething on by-products, because cat- 
prices would necessarily be consider- 
ly lower today if it were not for the 
‘ue of the offal. Every part of the 
eef except moisture shrinkage is uti- 
|, if for nothing more than fertilizer. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Don’t spend your 


feed money 
to feed worms! 


Deworm hogs, poultry, 
sheep this sure way be- 
fore you fatten them for 
market. 


BRON WORMS (ascarids) can sneak 
in and steal your profits when you 
least suspect it. As a bulletin of a leading 
state agricultural college points out, 
. records of examination of slaughtered 
hogs show practically one in three hogs of 
breeding age to be hosts or carriers of 
these worms.” 
When livestock is wormy, a good part 
of your feed bill goes to feed the worms. 
That is why so many farmers now take 
these precautions: Before they start to 
fatten their hogs or poultry for market 
they dose them with Nema. They don’t 
wait until worms have set their stock 
back—they make sure to get rid of the 
worms, so that_their feed bills go to build 
flesh. 
For example, Fred W. Moll, of Fairfax, 
S. D., writes that, on a chance, he gave 


47 


Nema to 55 apparently healthy pigs. 

“TI little thought such a healthy look- 
ing bunch would be so wormy,”’ he writes 
us. “‘ They discharged worms for two days 
and, judging by the number of dead 
worms in the feed yard, each pig must 
have had a dozen or more of these long 
roundworms. 

“Your capsules are easy to give. I just 
wet them, dropped them in the pigs 
throats and down they went. I did the 
work all alone, and it certainly proved 
more effective than anything else I’ve 
ever used.” 

Mrs. E. T. Abbott’s Texas flock of 117 
chickens were sluggish, tips of their combs 
dark, egg production falling off. She cap- 
suled them with Nema. “The whole flock 
now seems more sprightly,” she tells us. 
“Combs are red. They’re eating with a 
relish. Egg production is increasing daily.” 

From Texas, too, a sheep man writes: 
“Before we treated our sheep with Nema, 
they were dying of stomach worms. After 
treatment they began to mend. They’ve 
done so well I know that we are free from 
stomach worms in the flock. Nema is the 
first medicine I’ve found that will actu- 
ally do the work.” 


For large Roundworms in hogs 
and poultry 


For Stomach Worms in sheep and goats 


—a scientific, reliable remedy 


and HOOKWORMS in dogs and foxes 


feepe os for both saprabey ca 


MADE BY PARKE-DA(VIS, 
who have been leaders in the production of med- 
icinal products since 1866. 


EFFECTIVE: Nema Capsules get 
nid of 95% to 100% of the roundworms, stomach 
worms or hook worms—usually in a single treat- 
ment. 


NO GUESSWORK: Each infested 
animal or fowl gets its correct individual dose. 
When you mix worm remedies with feed you 
can’t be sure of results. Some stock is bound to 
get too much; and other stock, too little. 


NO SETBACK to otherwise 
healthy livestock. (Of course you wouldn’t give 
any worm medicine to animals suffering from 
intestinal diseases.) 


EASY TO GIVE 


LOW COST 


Worm Cap 


FREE Bulletins 


ive valuable information on how to treat livestock 
or worms. : 
Just mail coupon 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 1-M 

Address nearest office: Detroit, New York, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Seattle, St. Louis. 

Please send the free Nema Bulletins I have checked: 
(C0 No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. 

0 No. 655, on Poultry. 

0 No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes, 
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A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 




















































































































Wherever smooth operation 
and beauty of tools are ap- 
preciated, you find 3-in-One 
keeping the action easy, reduc- 
ing wear, polishing and pre- 
venting rust. 


For 3-in-One is a superior oil 
for fine products. 


The scientifically blended properties 
of several high quality oils give to 
3-in-One its quick penetration; the 
ability to dissolve and work out dirt 
and grease; the viscosity to “stay 
put” and provide perfect lubrication. 


3-in-One also has another distinctive 
virtue for which it is justly celebrat- 
ed—rust and tarnish prevention. 
Every light mechanism in home, office and 
factory needs 3-in-One for oiling—for pre- 
venting rust. 

Get it from any good grocery, drag, hard- 


ware, department or general store, wo size 
Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE: Generous sample and il- 
“"4* Iustrated Dictionary of 
Uses. Request both on a postal card. 


NR573 











Hunters. Read This! 


A Canadian hunter says: 
“T have been using 3-in- 
One for the last 10 years 
on my guns and fishing 
apparatus. In my exper- 
ience I have found it the 
ideal oil for gun and 
rod.” 


(Name on Request) 








From the inside of the ears of every 
critter a small bunch of fine hairs is 


| clipped for “camel hair’ brushes. Gall- 
| stones are shipped to Japan where they 





are carried about as valued charms by 
superstitious people. Shin bones are 
sawed into slabs to be made into collar 
buttons, rings for nursing bottles, chess 
men, knife handles, and other inciden- 
tals. Switches from the tail are cleaned, 
curled, and sold for upholstering in fur- 
niture and automobiles. There are hun- 
dreds of by-products for hundreds of 
uses, including hides, hair, fats and 
greases, glue, and many others. 

The increased use of ductless glands 
for medical and pharmaceutical pur- 
poses in recent years has its effect on the 
livestock industry. Some of these prod- 
ucts are worth several thousand dollars 
a pound but in some cases it takes the 
glands from several thousand cattle to 
make a pound of the drug. Over 25,000 
suprarenal glands from above the kid- 
neys of cattle are required in the produc- 
tion of a pound of epinephrin, said to 
be worth $5,000 for medical uses. 

Even under improved modern condi- 
tions, the utilization of by-products is 
by no means perfect. Government offi- 
cials estimate that farmers and stock- 
men are losing $20,000,000 every year 
because of wastes in the production and 
handling of hides alone. Grub injury, 
mange, brands, careless skinning, and 


| unwise grading cause this tremendous 


loss. Many of these causes must be 
remedied by the producer. 

The marketing of our beef consists es- 
sentially of making a raw product, two- 
thirds of which is produced west of the 


Mississippi, available for the use of | 


those who are to eat it; and two-thirds 
of those people live east of the Missis- 
sippi. Competition will and does force 


those who handle our beef to keep their | 


marketing costs as low as possible; but 
the producers and feeders can well study 
market trends and demands and govern 
their operations accordingly. 


Tuberculosis Campaign 
Goes On 


HERE are now 787 counties in 33 
states which have been declared as 
modified accredited areas in the present 
tuberculosis campaign. That means that 


| these counties show less than one-half 


of one percent of reactors among their 
cattle after all of the cattle in the coun- 
ties have been tested. This leaves a gain 
of 219 counties in the past year. The 
work is also going on in 500 additional 
counties. 


Cattle Prices Appear Steady 


{7 IS expected that there will be 
about the same number of cattle 
available for slaughter this winter as 
during last winter. It is predicted by 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics that a few more in propor- 
tion will be slaughtered, but the number 
going to the markets will be slightly 
smaller. Demand for stocker and feeder 
cattle will be slightly less, it is pre- 
dicted. 

The demand for beef is practically un- 
changed and there has been only a very 


slight increase in imported beef which | 


indicates that prices will be about what 
they were last year. The seasonal down- 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 














For Clean-up 
WORK 


When fall work starts, there’s 
many a brush patch and } 
fence row to clean out— } 
many a ditch to dig. 
Here is the tool for it. A 
grading hoe with a sturdy 
blade of tempered steel 
seven inches wide and 
nine inches deep. Hung 
and balanced like an 
ax it has the weight 
to make short work 
of cleaning out and 
cutting ditch. | 
The brand, True 
Temper, is burned 



















in the handle to AEM 

mark it as the best the handle of 
. . every nuine 

tool of its kind that Tece 






can be made. TembEn 


tool 
















THE AMERICAN j 
FORK & HOE CO. 
1921 Keith Bldg. yj 
Cleveland, O. 


a 
y 


U 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 Years 


If your dealer has 
not yet stocked 
True Temper 
Grading Hoe, 
Cat. No. IGH?7, 
eend us his name FREE 


and $2.10 and 
ss On Request 
Geen Users’ Catalog—describes 
postpaid. 1 over 400 choice tools for 
every farm task. 


Malem 









Grading 
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FORD HAMMER 


MILL 


By the mans. 
20% Saving 
on Feed 


MILKERS 
Grinds grain, hay,fod- 

der or roughage to any 
fineness wanted; 
operated by all 
farm-sizetrac- ‘4 
tors. Latestim- 
proved construc- 
tion. Made of heavy 
\%" boiler plate. Double row 










os 


Timken Bearings eachside. Rockwood 
pulleys, chrome nickel steel] hammers. Dust- 
proof. Willlast years without repairs. Low ia 
price, but highi n quality. 
Send for FREE circular HG 
MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 N. Despiaines St. 


CHICAGO 














turn in prices is expected to occur a little | 


later than usual. 





In Golden Bags 
Poultry, Dairy, Stock 
Feeds, Flour & Cereals 
Col d ft . 
eect SG. siBacce Sccs. 
MANUFACTURERS of a complete line 


of feeds for poultry, swine, dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, horses, mules, sheep, rabbits, dogs, 


shearleg animals, etc. Poultry feeds always sacked 2 
Noa Golden B 
Write for circu 








© circulars, samples and prices; 
SOMUTRENA FEED But. tae 
35 Ewing Stre: Kansas City, Kansas 
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Legume Hay for the Sows 


\ R. E. F. FERRIN of the Minne- | 
iY sota College of Agriculture urges | 


oiving the brooding sows all of the good 
clover or alfalfa hay that they will eat. 
He suggests using second or third cut- 
ting alfalfa or second cutting clover hay 
and placing it in racks where they can 
re ach it. 


Calves Need Protein 


EST results in fattening baby beef 

calves are obtained when a pro- 
tein-rich concentrate such as linseed oil- 
meal or cottonseed meal is added to a 
ration of shelled corn, corn silage, and 
alfalfa hay. Such were the results an- 
nounced at Livestock Feeders’ Day, 
June 13, at Michigan State College, 
following the sixth experiment on fatten- 
ing baby beeves. Ten calves receiving 
linseed oilmeal gained at the rate of 
1.99 pounds per day, as compared with 
1.83 pounds where no linseed oilmeal 
was fed. The feed cost per hundred 
pounds gain, crediting pork, was practi- 
cally the same, $10.24 and $10.28. 

The linseed meal calves were better 
finished and were valued by Detroit and 
Buffalo market experts at $14.10 in the 
lots, as compared with $13.90 for the 
other calves. The returns per calf above 
feed cost were $16.56 and $13.73 respec- 
tively, crediting pork. The initial weight 
was 396 pounds costing $13.70 in the 
lots, and the final weights 784 and 754 
after 195 days feeding. Grain was 
charged at $35 per ton, linseed oilmeal 
at $55, silage at $5, alfalfa hay at $12 
per ton, and pork was credited at $10.50 
a hundred. 


These results agree very closely with | 


those of former years. In fact the two 


lots are closer together than ever before, | 


with one exception. There has been a 
marked difference in the appetites of 
the two lots of calves. The linseed oil- 
meal calves were always ready for the 
feed and took more as the period pro- 
gressed. The other lot became more 
touchy all the while and refused to take 
the increased ration toward the finish. 
A third lot of calves was fed in three 
trials, receiving ground barley instead 
of shelled corn, with no linseed oilmeal. 


The third trial just completed shows the | 


two grains to be practically equal, pound 
for pound, and agrees with the average 
of the two former trials. The barley was 


fed ground with no charge for grinding | 
and the corn as shelled corn. Charging | 
all other feeds at prices mentioned, | 
crediting the pork, and crediting all | 
other net returns to the ground barley | 
or the shelled corn, the calves paid $2.80 | 


per hundred for the ground barley and 
$2.75 for the shelled corn. The 5 cents 
per hundred was available for grinding 
the barley. 

Some experiments have indicated corn 
to be somewhat superior to barley for 
lattening cattle. It should be noted 
these calves were fed without the pro- 
tein supplement — linseed oilmeal — 
Which in the comparison stated above 
ved beneficial results. Since barley 
ries somewhat more protein than 

it may be possible that the extra 
‘ein in the barley ration was partly 

nsible for the good showing. It has 
found, however, that the appe- 


of the barley-fed calves were no | 


r, if quite the equal of the corn-fed 
s.—G, A. B., Mich. 
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Fr thousands have ac- 
claimed ideal for 


of the Ozarks .. 22°" 


py blend of ric 


soil, pleasing weather, beautiful scenery and unusual opportunities for 
successful farming, recreation and the enjoyment of life in the open. 
The White River Valley of the Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks is the most 
rapidly growing of the many farm sections served by the Missouri Paci- 
fic Lines. Recent years have seen a marked increase in population and 
development; yet there are unlimited opportunities remaining for the 
industrious, capable farmer. Compared to farm values in other sections 
White River lands are still cheap. Compared to many farm sections 


limited to one crop a year, the 


hite River country offers opportunities 


almost unlimited for profitable year around farm activities. 

Sheltered from the severe blasts of winter and cooled by mountain 
breezes in summer, the White River country boasts a healthful, invigor- 
ating and generally pleasing climate. It is a section of excellent roads 
and a bountiful supply of pure water. Its ridge and valley lands are 
unusually fertile. Its towns and villages are modern and progressive. 
Its transportation service is all that could be asked for. 


Dairying and poultry raising are making noteworthy gains. The grazing 


season is practically the entire year. 


Feed stuffs are cheap and large 


consuming centers are easily and quickly reached. 

It is a section that appeals also to the fruit grower. White River straw- 
berries, grapes and apples, all of the highest quality and often bringing 
a premium on the markets, are becoming famous the country over. 
The White River country is a land of beauty. Itisa section of sparkling 
streams, wooded hills and inviting valleys. The farmer there has a fish- 
ing and hunting paradise at his back door. The door of opportunity is 











wide open to men of brain and brawn 
and of vision and energy. 

A postcard or a note will bring you a booklet tel- 
ling of this wonder section. Correspondence is 
invited from all those interested in our efforts to 


help real farmers find real farms and real oppor- 


tunities. 


JOHN T. STINSON, Director 
Agricultural Development Department 


1751 Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dependability 
—in every one of these! 


THE YANKEE 
$150 






THE YANKEE—How the Yankee 
“stands up” under the jolts and jars 
of work on the farm! For thirty-five 
years its fine performance and depend- 
ability have made it America’s most 
famous watch. $1.50. Radiolite, 
$2.25. 


THE MITE %590 


THE MITE—Ingersoll’s newest wrist 
watch—small, sturdy and dependable. 
A watch that meets every test of your 
active, vigorous wrist. And because 
it’s so small and thin, a favorite with 
women too—and with boys and girls. 
Chromium-finish. Plain dial, $5.00. 
Radiolite, $5.50. 














THE WRIST—For 
; rugged use—a rugged, 
hardy, timepiece. You won't find a 
stronger or sturdier watch than this 
dependable Ingersoll Wrist. Plain 
dial, $3.50. Radiolite, $4.00. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


INGERSOLL 


INcersott Watcnu Co., Inc. 


NewYork Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
Service Department— Waterbury, Conn. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Tractors Cut the Payroll | 
[ Continued from page 12] 


no repair expense) of 74 cents per hour. 
Sixty acres of corn was produced en- 
tirely by tractor power. 

“| like the tractor because it enables 
me to do my field work in a hurry and 
gives me plenty of time to take care of 
the livestock as it should be cared for,” 
Dean told me. “Besides, I got tired of 
a lot of the drudgery connected with 
farming, and would not give up the 
tractor for that reason alone. Then it 
gives me’ plenty of power to plow and 
work my ground deeply and thoroly at 
the time when it should be worked, and 
that often means the difference between 
a good crop and a poor one.” 

A ready supply of belt power is almost | 
a necessity on most dairy farms. Feed 
grinding usually is a year around job 
while silo filling takes from a week to ten 
days in the fall. The increasing populari- 
ty of the individual farm-sized ensilage 
cutter has contributed to the demand 
for tractors on the dairy farm; or vice 
versa, as the case may be. At any rate, 
there is no waiting on the custom silo 
filler when a tractor and small cutter are 
available. The silo can be filled when 
the owner pleases and when the corn is 
in prime condition. 

A survey recently made by the New 
York College of Agriculture shows that 
tractor operating costs are steadily de- 
creasing. In 1926, when the survey was 
made, operating costs were 67.6 to 78.6 
percent of what they were in 1920. “Im- 
proved models of tractors and better 
dealer service to tractor owners, result- 
ing in lower depreciation and lower feed 
costs, account largely for the reduction 
in operating costs,” the report says. 

An average of 1.9 horses per farm was 
displaced, and more important still, 3.3 
months of hired labor per farm were 
eliminated by the tractors, with the 
greatest displacement being found on 
farms having the largest amount of field 
work. This corroborates the statement 
that the tractor is especially valuable on 
farms producing most of their feedstuffs. 

With the development and rapid 
spread of general purpose tractors since 
1926, it seems fair to conclude that the 
1930 tractor user will be able to displace 
a much larger number of horses and a 
still greater number of months of hired 
labor. 

The development of unit equipment 
for tractor use has had an important 
bearing on increasing the number of jobs 
which may be done with mechanical 
power. Mowers, two, three, and four- | 
row planting and cultivating attach- | 
ments, and the power take-off are among | 
the more important pieces of equipment. | 
With a 7-foot mower, traveling at a | 
higher rate of speed than can be attained | 
with horses, the acreage of hay mowed | 
in a day is easily doubled. Corn culti- | 
ration is speeded up to a rate of 20 to 
40 acres per day. 

Harvest is made easier and shorter by 
the use of tractor binders operated by a 
power take-off shaft from the tractor 
motor. Field ensilage cutters operated | 
with the same device are being used 
where a large tonnage of silage ismade. 





When we note the yields and profits 
that some men are getting from alfalfa 
hay we cannot help wondering why | 
there are not more men growing it. | 
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Do you want 
to know how— 


B. J. Garvoille, Brooklyn, Wis., made a 
$13,000 eighty almost pay for itself in ten 
years? How W. T. Sharp, Garland, Tex., 
made $100,000 from farm crops through 
live stock? How Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Rueg¢g, 
Palmyra, Nebr., are living on the interest 
from a $45,000 nest egg made in only 23 
years of farm life? How Emil Boettcher, 
Arthur, N. D., made diversified farming 
earn him a $60,000 in the wheat country? 


Read These, and other 
Success Stories 


Write today—for this valuable book on 
**Farm Planning’’. It is yours for the ask- 
ing. Successful farmers in sixteen states 
have contributed the material. Shows 
pictures of their farm homes, buildings, 
crops, live stock and how their fields are 
laid out to save labor. Describes actual, 
money making farm plans. Covers proper 
crop rotation. Shows the value of legumes. 
Proves that marketing crops, roughage 
and waste on the hoof is the most econom- 
ical way to build up soil fertility and make 
steady money from crops. Tells how Farm 
Planning has resulted in good living, extra 
net profit, needed improvements and more 
land. 32 pages crowded full with good ideas. 

If you are just about breaking even, you 
will gain inspiration and renewed courage 
from these interesting, instructive experi- 
ences. Not an advertising book on RED 
BRAND Fence, ‘‘Galvannealed’’ Copper 
Bearing. You are invited to write for this 
**FARM PLANNING” book today—you will 
enjoy reading it. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3751 Industrial St. - Peoria, Mlinois 










































Portable Power 
for Every Job 








E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
Develops % to8 h-p, Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, Fits any model— 
no holes todrill. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
156-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
FR E Illustrated folder shows its 

light, sturdy construction. 
WRITE TODAY —a post card will do. 

E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 

Box 110 ATCHISON, KANSAS 














Ottcher-Terracer-Grader 
adjustable, reversible. Cuts V- 


All steel, 
shaped ditch to 4 ft. 


Open, tiling or irri- 
gation. ., old ditches: oul od 
terraces. Does work of 100 men. re 
ses or tractor. 10 DAYS FREE 
Satisfaction or no sale. Send 
book and.special low price. 
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Feed Grain to Calves 


THE use of a creep in feeding beef 

calves has shortened the feeding 
period for baby beeves on the farm of 
J. C. Chodima and Sons, of Fairfax, 
lowa. These calves were ready for mar- 
ket when 410 days old and their weight 
then was only 15 pounds less than the 
previous best lot of calves weighed when 
450 days old: 

These calves were 100 pounds heavier 
when weaned and they were weaned a 
little younger than had formerly been 
the practice. The creep was arranged so 
the calves could enter at will but the 
cows could not. In that way they could 
eat unmolested by the cows. A half- 
and-half mixture of corn and oats was 


fed. The owners’ records show that | 


this extra gain put on before weaning 
was by far the cheapest gain made by 
the baby beeves. 


Silage for Baby Beef 
ROFESSOR D. E. RUSK, from the 
University of New Hampshire, is an 

advocate of the use of silage in feeding 
baby beef. He says that silage and leg- 
ume hay must largely replace the grain 
in the ration of the breeding herd if 
baby beef is to be grown profitably. Al- 
lowance should be made for at least 30 
to 40 pounds per day for the mature 
beef cows and 20 to 30 pounds per day 


for the 2-year-old heifers. He says that | 


it is possible to put on a gain of about | 


200 pounds per cow during the winter | 
months where a ration of good silage and | 


legume hay is fed. 


Feed Pigs in Creep 


pak pigs thrive much better if they 
start eating grain before they are 
weaned, according to W. L. Robinson of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. When this is done there is no 
noticeable setback at weaning time. 


Pigs will start eating grain when 3 or | 


4 weeks old but to do this the pigs must 
he able to eat unmolested by the sows. 
This is easily accomplished by provid- 
ing a creep which consists of a pen with 
an opening thru which the pigs can go 
but which will hold the sows back. 


A good ration for the young pigs is | 


made of 64 parts of corn, 22.5 parts of 
ground oats, 8 parts of tankage, 4 parts 
of linseed oilmeal, and 1.5 parts of min- 
erals. If the pasture is short or no green 
feed is available add about four parts of 
ground alfalfa or clover hay, or the leaves 
of either hay. 


Early Lambs Pay Best 


PrABLe lambs sell highest. Fat 
4 spring lambs sold 3 cents higher 
last June than they did in August. Prices 
were still higher in May, says E. T. 
ltobbins, livestock specialist at the 
University of Illinois. 

This plan of lamb raising reduces 
chanees of loss due to stomach worms 
and the lambs also escape the hot 
weather which slows up their gains. 
They bring in cash much earlier too, as 
well as bringing more of it. Warren 
Moffett of Macoupin County sold 11 
early lambs last spring for $35 a hun- 
dred, sending them to the St. Louis 
tiarket. They averaged 60 pounds each, 
bringing him $21 a head. Moffett puts 
his ewes on rich pasture a month before 
inating them and starts feeding grain 
two weeks before. 
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10 extra features 
in this all-rubber arctic 





FARMING 





©P&a 


Like Sophie’s Emily of Randleigh Farm, 
Lockport, N. Y. (127,487 Ibs. of milk, pro- 
ducing 6263.8 lbs. of butter fat, in eight 


consecutive 365-day tests.) 


Converse extra quality stands out. . . 
and makes the saving you remember. 


features... the “Big C”’ line 
is reasonably priced .. . and 
you can SEE and FEEL the 
the difference at the Con- 
verse merchant’s. Look for 
the white band around the 
top and the “Big C’’ on the 


sole. 


*“Caboose,” according to outdoor workers 
who wear them, is the longest-wearing 
work rubber in the world. 


Converse 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO., MALDEN, MASS. 
3932 So. Lincoln St. 


BIG" 


101 Duane St. 
New York 


old game. And hints by champion players. P| 
the margin, tear out and mail to Converse 


NAME 





LINE 


ADDRESS 





jp the ‘‘Nebraska” all 
rubber arctic Converse has 
built these extra features so 
that you can get through a big 
day’s work in comfort and 
safety ... month after month 
... through many ahard winter. 
[1]All-rubber,steam-pressure- 
cured ‘‘Caboose” quality. . 
[2] Outside gusset of white 
rubber to safeguard against 
chafing. . [3] Inside canvas 
backstay helps arctic slip on 
easily and strengthens the 
back. . [4] Extra-heavy toe 
cap, for longer wear. . [5] Wide foxing strip for extra strength and 
wear. . [6] Extra-thick heel. . [7] Buckles riveted, then fused by 
heat into the rubber, and held fast with extra taped reinforce- 
ments... they’ve just got to stay on! . . [8] Upper with four 
thicknesses of built-up rubber. . [9] Warm knitted inner lining. . 
[10] Triple-tread white tire double sole, steam-pressure-cured 
for extra wear. All Converse rubber footwear has extra-quality 





646 Stinson Blvd. 
Minneapolis . , 
Send coupon for “How to Pitch Horseshoes.”’ Full of helpful hints on this grand 7 at 

ust write your name and address in 

ubber Co., Box L-2, Malden, Mass. 
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For appearance’s sake 
wear a watch-chain 


















































Tue well-dressed man, though wedded 
to a wrist-watch, has not dispensed with 
the watch-chain. The rich gleam of the 
watch-chain contrasts subtly with the 
clothes he wears ... and he knows it. 
Too, the smart chain affords a con- 
venient guard for key-ring, pocket- 
knife, cigar-cutter, emblem, and other 
pieces. For appearance’s sake, wear a 
watch-chain, a Simmons Chain! The 
attractive white gold-filled Waldemar 
illustrated, 274304, costs eight dollars, 
and will make an exceptionally smart 
gift. Your jeweler has many others, 


R. F. Simmons Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


SIMMONS 









| oil or grease. 
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Effect of Rosin.—What effect has 
rosin on a horse’s kidneys? What medi- 
cine should you give to make them act 
and how much?—A. 8. C., Kans. 

Rosin irritates the kidneys, and should 
not be given. A horse very rarely needs 
medicine to cause urination. Supposed 
urinary trouble usually is indigestion from 

| unsuitable foods, errors in feeding, and 

overfeeding during illness. In some in- 
stances, however, the sheath is foul and 
should be cleansed and then rinsed out 
with cold, soft water containing one table- 
spoonful of borax per quart. Do not apply 
If you care to send full par- 
ticulars, we shall be glad to prescribe the 
special treatment necessary. 
Blindness.—We have a yearling calf 
which went blind two days ago. We had 
put it in the pasture as usual and appar- 
ently nothing was wrong with it. When 
we took it out in the evening, it could not 
see out of either eye. Its eyes are a green- 
ish-yellow or light brown. They do not 
seem to be sore or swollen lens and it 
doesn’t seem to be sick at all. We bathe 


| the eyes in cold water with a little salt 


added to it.—W. B., Ind. 

Blindness in this case is probably due to 
paralysis of the retina and optic nerves. 
It may result from a shock, injury, or 
bleeding. We have seen it follow castra- 
tion or strong pulling upon a halter. It 
might be due to a lightning stroke. We 
know no remedy. 

Ear Trouble.—We have some 2'%- 
month-old pigs that seem to get dizzy and 
hold their heads to one side as if they had 
something in their ears. They eat fair, 
but do not gain.—W. L. T., 8. Dak. 


| Inflammation of the middle ear, with a 


collection of pus, commonly causes the 
symptoms you describe. An operation by 
a qualified veterinarian is the only remedy. 
Cysts of a tape worm in the brain is an- 
other and incurable cause but less common 
than the disease of the ear. 
Tongue-Sucking Cow.—Last week I 
bought a cow about 6 years old. She sucks 
her tongue soon after eating her feed, and 
before. Would you know anything to pre- 
vent this?—V. H., Ohio. 
Tongue sucking among cattle is like 
wind sucking in the horse and is a practi- 
cally incurable vice when established. In 
young cattle it is sometimes associated 
with a depraved appetite or “‘pica’’ caused 
by lack of lime and phosphorus in the ra- 
tion. Mix four pounds of steamed bone- 
meal with each 100 pounds of ground 
grain, bran, and oilmeal, feed it to the cow 
and also allow access to salt. Feed alfalfa 





and clover. If the habit persists, tie a 
piece of perfo-ated galvanized iron pipe 
in the cow’s mouth. That usually stops 
the vice and is also a preventive of self- 
sucking of the udder. Also wet all feed 


| with limewater. 


xy | 
All our subscribers are asked to 
make inquiry thru this department 
and their questions will be answered 
free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, 
and previous treatment, if any. 
Address all communications for this 
department to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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| shaving sensation — Kriss 
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wat Last. 























What to do mith 


Old Razor Blades! 


ON’T throw them away! For old razor blades are 

worth real money—now that Kriss Kross rejuve- 
nates them an amazing way—and gives them the kind 
of edge you have only dreamed about until now. And 
not only that, it can take a new blade right out of a 
fresh package and increase its sharpness almost 100 


Kriss Kross makes blades 
MAKES 


last astonishingly, too. 
oo) IN ONE 
6G "DRY 


Ten weeks of slick shaves 
from asingle blade is only 
a low average—while any 
—— of cases are on 
record where one blade 

2fF + ou ow ake 00 

has lasted for 365 keen, Pind out how to woke ~ 

showing KRISS KROSS to 

men in your locality. Full or 

spare time. H. King earned 

one day je show 





cool shaves a year! 


New -Type Razor Blade FREE! 
To introduce Kriss Kross 


. you how t's easy Check 
stropper, we are including | fottom of coupon for details 
th‘s month free samples of a and generous proposition. 
revolution in razor blade Mail it now. 


construction. Made to fit 
your present razor. (Cuar- 
anteed to last longer and 











shave better. Expect a new 

Kross blades are made of a 

made a new and better way. Find out 

No obligation. Clip coupon below for 
R K oss CORP., Dept. $-2504, 
a. 


unique steel, 
about it today. 

Offer Mail it now, 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis 
‘powecnap mies aT 


i Gress: Kross rad oO? i 
ept. $-2504, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me details of Kriss Kross Stropper Also send free § 
sample of your new type razor blade for.. i 
Razor. (Fill in your make of razor I 
t Name t 
Bl Address ........ i 
I City..... . ee State | 
i ( ) Check here for agents’ money - making plan, full time or I 
spare hours. 
Ricianatetidhictnebestnneenmmascnepennnineel 





Boils 50 Gallons 
In Less Than Hour 
No Other Compares With This 


Improved Oil Burner 
Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 
[Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors) 


THE most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 
built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
molasses, etc., in half the ordinary time. Ideal bur- 
ner for dairies, butchers, indispensable on the farm 


PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
SILENT BLUE FLAME 








So efficient it pro- 
duces twice the 
amount of heat of City gas at halfthecost. Sosimple 
anyone can install and operate. Double generatos 
assures continuous operation without shut-downs. 
Nothing to wear out, starts in a jiffy, will last @ 
life time.Every burner guaranteed fully.Write fos 
special introductory price and free catalog of out- 
door utility and kitchen stove oil burners. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 3722, 20 E. Kinzie $t., CHICAGO 








Just pick out the grinder you 
want—we'll ship it to you, 
freight prepaid, without one 
penny down. Try it 15 days. If 
youlike it, keep it and pay small 
sum monthly. Kelly-Duplex Grind- 
ers are money-makers and feed- 
savers. They grind more 
Me Be grain with less power - 
handle everything from 
fine grain to corn fodder 
Write for free catalog, low 
factory prices and FRE! 
TRIAL OFFER. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. 
CoO., Dept. 53 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Pigs Can Work Out-of-Doors 


\ ICHIGAN fall pigs can make good 
A use of their feed without being 
sheltered while feeding, according to the 
results obtained at Michigan State Col- 
lege during three years of experiment- 


ing. One lot of pigs was given a port- 
able cot for sleeping quarters, with a 
self-feeder and water trough alongside 
the wire fence. Another lot was self-fed 
and sheltered inside the community hog- 
house. 

The daily gain was 1.46 pounds for the 
pigs inside the house and 1.48 pounds 
for those in the outside cot. The out- 
side pigs ate slightly more feed, how- 
ever; 418 pounds per hundred pounds 
gain as compared to 403 pounds for the 
inside pigs, making a difference in cost 
of 28 cents per hundred pounds in favor 
of the inside-fed pigs. 

These results show, however, that 
pigs will make good use of their feed 
if it is plentifully supplied out-of-doors 
in the winter weather, with a dry, wind- 
proof shelter nearby for sleeping quar- 
ters.—G. A. B., Mich. 


Beef Outlook Good 


JRESENT indications are that there 
will be a smaller number of beef cattle 
going on feed this winter than last year. 
This, together with an apparent short- 
age of corn, should indicate fairly good 
prices for beef this coming year. In fact 
all indications point to good prices for 
the next two or three years. 


Terraces Prevent Erosion 
{ Continued from page 13] 


these sharp bends should not be made 
with the plow. For best results, the ter- 
race should have rounding curves, as 
water will not follow sharp curves with- 
out cutting. 

Most farmers'begin their terrace build- 
ing at the top of the slope and complete 
the upper terrace before any of the 
lower ones are started. 

After the one furrow has been made 
to mark the terrace line, back furrow to 
this. Plow several furrows along this 
ridge, making an effort to make the ter- 
race 2 feet high as quickly as possible. 
Deep plowing will help. 

With the terrace 2 feet high, the ter- 
—— ing machine, small road grader or a 

’ drag or ditcher, is used. The object 
Is ‘a build a ridge on fairly steep land 
that is at least 25 feet wide at the base 
and 2 feet high. For more gradually 
sloping land the ridge should be from 
28 to 36 feet wide and 30 inches high. 

The wider the terraces are the less 
land will be lost in cultivation and the 
easier it will be to use large machinery. 

[f terracesare builtlargein the begin- 
ning their maintenance is an easy mat- 
ter. Back furrowing to the ridge once a 
year is about all that is necessary. It is 
important that attention be given the 
terraces while they are new. Often a 
little work at the right time will prevent 
serious washing and gullying. 

Terraces should offer no difficulties 

far as the use of machinery is con- 
cerned. This is especially true if the 
terraces are broad and if the crop rows 
are run parallel to the ridge. 


_ “Electric Hay Hoists,” bulletin No. 
139, State College of Washington, Pull- 
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90% 


of Your 


Profits are Developed Here 





WM. LOUDEN 


Pioneer inventor of 
labor-saving devices 
for the barn; cham- 
pion for more than 
60 years of better 
farm buildings. 


Geert. eee ee 


0 Engineering Service 
0 Cow Stalls 

0) Cow Stanchions 

0 Animal Pens 

0 Water Bowls 

0) Watering Troughs 
O Manger Divisions 
O) Manure Carriers 
D Feed Carriers 

0 Feed Trucks 


the 


LOUDEN: 


You may send me full information concerning 
services or products | have checked. 
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XCEPTING only your home—this group : buildings is 

the most important thing about your farm. It is your 

“factory” - the raw materials from your acres are 
transformed into milk, beef, pork—PROFIT. 


How vitally important it is, then, that this ‘“factory’’ of 
yours be geared up to the point of maximum production 
—at low production cost—that it be modern, efficient 
and convenient, both as to arrangement and equipment. 


These are things in which Louden can render for you a 

riceless service—whether it be the naam @ new 
Buildings, the remodeling of old ones, or the furnishing 
of equipment only. 


LOUDE N 


MEANS MORE THAN GOOD BARN EQUIPMENT 


It represents °, broad auged service that covers every 
phase of your farm b uild ding program—from the “‘idea’’ 

right through to the placing of the last finishing touch. The 
convenient coupon will ) bb you quick information. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
2713 Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
Branches: Albany, Toledo, St. Paul, San Francisco 





2713 COURT STREET 
FAIRFIELD — IOWA 


0 Ventilating Systems 

0) Cupolas 

0 Barn Door Hangers 

0) Garage Door Hangers 
0 Hog House Equipment 
0 Roof Windows 

0) Hay Unloading Tools 
0 Milk Stools 

OC) Bull Staff 

OC Horse Barn Equipment 































It’s easier, now, than ever be! 
ting, easiest- moved, most powerful Log 


bat 


Cc. 








Vs & Now—Get Mya. 
B Greatest Log Saw Offer 


fore to own th Sptest-out 
, you 


can make big mone: ng 
shingle timber, ete. sage 3 . U LL DETAILS. 


pat WHOLE MONTH to use the 
Every saw ship 


Beckedby10-YearGuarentee iv,s"xcziees"™ © a 


FRE 









350CutsaMinute! < Take any | Puts the OTTAWA 


& few seconds it's all 1 = Working For You! 
Soe any hard w 


. Wood selling at $3 
‘OTTAWA Make Big Money— Foo) trict Sone 
$45.00 a day; Go into the wood business, 


mpc ~o geen eggummeed = i the lack of ready money stop you 
ver mes. 


bolts, ice, 





» i sell on very easy 


To feos Freight—and get ? oar machine to 
82a 


ou : ow J aaa after you orde: or, 
FREE 


Wood 


AWA at you own sawing, 


Send me your name and address on a pasteard tnday for my wonder- 
a. new adition. | the “Wood Sawing Ency: a sure to 
ill help you to make big money 


E. WARNER, Pres., OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY 
2125-L Wood Street - - - Ottawa, Kansas 
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1 Astoniehi new low freight 
, Save ef agg ihe 
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Be up-to-date 
RAIN or SHINE 

















A RADIO in the house, a 
tractor in the field, a cream 
separator in the dairy, a car 
in the garage. Labor-saving 
devices everywhere. 

These things the up-to- 
date farmer has today as a 
matter of course. But his 
equipment is not complete 
unless he also has Fish 
Brand Water-proof Work 
Clothing that will let him 
go about his day’s work, dry 
and comfortable, even in the 
stormiest weather. 

You can buy a real Tow- 
ers Fish Brand Slicker or 
Work Suit of jacket and 
pants—roomy, tough and 
long - wearing — everywhere. 
Water-proof hats to match. 

Prices are no higher than 
those of ordinary garments. 
To be sure you get the best, 
look for the famous Fish 
Brand label. Write for free 
booklet. A. J. Tower Com- 
pany, 20 Simmons Street, 
Boston, Mass.: Tower Cana- 
dian Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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| sweet clover. 








Belt Rebuilds a Farm 
[Continued from page 14] 
pounds to the acre. Last spring he had 


one field that had been broken out of 
red clover sod the year before. The first 


year in corn he used 200 pounds of | 
superphosphate. Last year an applica- | 
tion of 200 pounds of 2:12:2 increased | 


the yield from 73 bushels on the check 


strip to 90 bushels on the fertilized corn. | 
| The 17-bushel increase paid him hand- 


somely for the foresight in using the 
fertilizer. 

The cropping system that Belt has 
been using is corn, corn, oats, wheat, and 
But he is working to a 
rotation of corn, corn, oats, and sweet 
clover. Alfalfa provides hay for the 


| dairy cows while the sweet clover makes | 


excellent pasture for both the cattle and 
the hogs. Some sweet clover has been 
cut for roughage with excellent results. 


E HAS seven cows in milk with 

twice that many heifers coming on. 
The cows and hogs consume the corn 
crop. 
that I have not had to buy corn,” he 
said. That is a result of the soil im- 
provement program with which he has 


been gradually putting his soil ona high | 


plane of production. 

Two litters of pigs are raised each 
year from the 15 to 16 brood sows. 
There is never much of a problem in 
finding clean legume pasture on which 
to raise them. 


From the barns and straw stacks he | 
hauls out some 400 loads of manure | 
each year. His plan is to manure all the | 


cultivated land once every six years. 
Whenever possible he spreads the ma- 
nure as it is made, tho that was impos- 
sible last winter and spring. “I put it 
on whatever land is available tho I like 
to put it on stock fields that are going 
back to corn,” he told me. A manure 


spreader is one implement that is essen- | 


tial to Belt’s system of farming. 

On the manured land as on legume 
sod he favors a 200-pound application 
of 20 percent superphosphate. And he 


has records of yields to back up his | 


judgment. A few years ago he tried 
various combinations of manure and 
phosphate on the same field. With no 
treatment he got a yield of 46 bushels. 
Phosphate alone boosted the yield to 
49 bushels, while 8 tons of manure with 
no commercial fertilizer gave him a 66- 
bushel crop. The combination of phos- 
phate and manure at the rate of 8 tons 
boosted the yield to 81 bushels. In both 
cases where phosphate was used it was 
applied at the rate of 200 pounds to the 
acre. He broadcasts it with a drill 


| ahead of the corn planter. 


Until he started using lime and phos- 


| phate Belt’s attempts to grow clovers 


usually resulted in disappointments. He 
made two unsuccessful attempts to 
grow sweet clover on the 20-acre field 


| that he had in corn last year. In neither 


vase did he use lime or phosphate. 

On another field seeded to red clover 
in oats a few years ago he weighed the 
hay from three measured plots, each 


| receiving different treatment. One plot 


on which 200 pounds of 16 percent 
superphosphate was used made 2,200 
pounds to the acre of good-quality hay. 
On another strip receiving only 140 


pounds of phosphate the yield was 1,632 | 
pounds. After removing the weeds from | 
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“Last winter was the first year | 


200"Hogs 
Age 
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Tough, waterproof 
soles for your sport and 
hiking shoes or for 
general wear. Flexible, 
light, easy on the feet 


Ideal for play or for 
outings, fishing and 
SOP SPE 5 hunting trips or for 
eens ie general wear. Insist on 
Weetwee u-Flex Gristle Soles. 
wy + They’re the mark of a 

fees §=6good shoe. 

Made for men, 
women and children. 
Sole illustrated, the 
popular “Grid” pat- 
tern. 


Send for Free Du-Flex 
Animated Movie 


Amusing—different. Fits 
into pocket. Can be carried 
anywhere, operated by any- 
one. Send now for this 
FREE movie. No obliga- 


tion. 


AVON SOLE CO.. Dept. 13, Avon, Mass. 














for this New 
Big 


$ Capacity 


ONLY "2? EASY 


a swing Hammer 
ie Feed Grinder 


**Whale”’ofa grinder forsen- 
sationally low price. Grinds 
. % 














EverytTuinc—vetier. Takes 
less power. Big capacity-- 
knocks out 4,000 lbs.ear corn 
an hour.Grinds oats to pow- 
der, hulls and all. New im- 
proved hammers of tem- 
pered nickel chrome steel 
makes the difference. Re- 
places rollers, burrs, etc. 
Unharmed by rocks etc. in 

‘\ grain. Gives a lifetime of 
j trouble-free service. FREE 
f book tells hew grinding pays. 
Photos. Users’ letters. Write NOW. 


EASY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 45-C, LINCOLN, NEB. 





BOOK 
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I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'L Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free. One maa 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 9011,Milwaukee, Wis. 








for Swollen Tendons 


Assonsine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain from a splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Lateresting horse-book 2-B 
free. 










From a race horse owner: “Used Absorber 
{ne on a yearling pacer with strained tens 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for g 


time couldn't take a step. Great stuff,” 


BSORBIN 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT OFF 
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the check strip on which no fertilizer 
was used he had just 600 pounds per 


acre of hay. All the yields were in terms | 
of weed-free hay. The yield would prob- | 


ably have been greater in all cases had 
the soil been limed. 

Belt has a simple soil testing outfit 
and tests his own fields. Then he applies 
the amount of lime that the test indi- 
cates. Already he has limed 65 of the 
160 acres and is adding to the limed 
acreage each year. He pays $2 a ton 
for it at Maryville, hauls it three miles, 
and spreads it with a hopper spreader. 

Belt has not become. wealthy farm- 
ing, but he makes a good living for his 
family and is paying out on a farm 
bought in 1919. Also he is making the 
soil more productive and more valuable. 
The biggest improvement he has added 
consists of 1,000 rods of fence. 
was very little fence on the place when 
he bought it. 

Of the four children, three have been 
sent to college and the fourth one is nof 
yet old enough. The older boy is now 
studying electrical engineering at one 
of the state universities. 

Belt is also a public-spirited citizen. 
He is a member of the county farm bu- 


There | 


reau board and has co-operated with | 
County Agent Fleetwood in conduct- | 


ing numerous demonstrations. Fleet- 
wood advises him regarding his soil 
problems, and in return he welcomes the 
farmers who have come from all parts 
of the county to see the results of the 
demonstrations that he has conducted 
on the place. Visitors frequently ask if 
he can afford to use the soil treatments 
that he applies. His reply is, “If you 


are afraid of the expense, do not keep | 


track of it; but go right ahead using lime 
and fertilizer and growing legumes. We 
can all afford to accept the returns that 
are sure to come from.such practices.” 


Fall Litters Pay 


OT only did he market his feed to 
4‘ good advantage thru his fall pigs, 
but E. 8. Turner of Sturgeon, Missouri, 
found last winter that the feeding opera- 
tion itself paid a reasonable profit when 
good methods were followed. He pro- 
duced pork on his 23 fall pigs at a cost 
of $8.09 a hundred. He fed 7 bushels of 
corn and 50 pounds of a protein supple- 
ment for each 100 pounds of pork. The 
protein feed was a mixture of three parts 


of tankage and one part each of alfalfa | 


meal and linseed oilmeal. 

The pigs weighed 91.5 pounds on 
January 15 when Turner started feed 
records on them. On March 24 they 
weighed 203 pounds, having made an 
average daily gain of 1.64 pounds. 

Home-grown corn was figured at 90 
cents a bushel. The hogs sold for $10.90 
per hundred, net, at home. In addition, 
two sows were maintained part of the 
time out of the feed charged against the 
pigs.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Beef Cattle to Increase 


W: E. GRIMES of the Kansas State 
: Agricultural College is responsible 
lor the statement that present condi- 
tions point to a slow increase in beef 
cattle production during the next five or 
six years. Breeding herds in the Corn- 
belt are being gradually enlarged. With 
the inereased production we can expect 

1ewhat lower prices but it is expected 
th: decrease will be comparatively small. 
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F) Your Dealer Knows 


WHY 
“= 7 “He Sells 





Ylore?- 
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OUR dealer knows real, long- 

lasting, cattle tight ferice! That’s 
why he handles “PIONEER.” This 
fence he can readily recommend to 
you because he knows from years of 
experience that it is the ideal farm 
fence. “PIONEER” is doubly pro- 
tected, inside and out. On the OUT- 
SIDE a 99% per cent PURE ZINC 
keeps out rust. On the INSIDE “cop- 
per content,” rust resisting steel con- 
tributes further protection. This fence 
can’t get out of shape. The “PIO- 
NEER” knot can’t slip. It holds the 
fence in shape for years. Stock can’t 
enlarge the openings. The harder the 
strain the tighter the knot becomes. 
“PIONEER?” stretches easily and stays 
tight always. Corrugations, or coil, in 
the line wires make it equally tight in 
all temperatures. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Koxomo Sree: & Win Co., Division 


Dept. 5-A, Kokomo, Indiana 
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Get 
this 
FREE 
Book 





























Our free farm handbook, 
“Diversify and Follow the 
Path to Plenty,” is just issued 
in a new, second edition. All 
the latest information on crop 
rotations, farm methods, etc. 
is contained in this book. It's 

tactical. Mail a postcard TO- 

AY. It will bring you this 
great FREE BOOK. 
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SHARP TOOLS! 


MAKE FARM WORK EASIER 


T’S surprising how many tools can be kept keen- 
edged with the Carborundum 57 Brand File—the 
handiest, most useful sharpening tool you ever had. 
Here at last is a practical, fast cutting, abrasive file 


for 


sharpening mower section knives—and keeping 


them sharp— 

The Carborundum Brand 57 File is so shaped that 
it puts a keen edge on every blade in the section—¢gets 
right down into the gullets—and does its work with 
surprising speed—quicker than grinding. 

Besides you can use this file for many other sharp- 
ening jobs—for edging hoes, spades, ensilage and 
butchering knives, etc.—for sharpening any faim 
tool that needs it. 

For giving your scythe just the edge it should have 
we recommend Carborundum Brand Aloxite Scythe 


Stones. 


$ 


.00 from your Hardware 
Dealer or Direct 


( Carborund 
Send for Booklet: 





is the Regi 























Made of Carborundum—a manufactured abrasive—hard—sharp—fast cutting 


Tue CARBORUNDUM Company, Niscara Fats, N. Y. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
4 Trade Mark of The Carborundum Company for its Products ) Tf 


**Carborundum onthe Farm F2"*’ 



























A S THE time approaches to put the 


pullets and hens into winter quar- 

ters we should begin to think 
about the type of building in which they 
are to be housed. It has not been many 
years since almost any kind of a dilapi- 
dated building or shack was considered 
a suitable place for the hen to while 
away the winter months. 

That time has passed: partly because 
we expect more of our modern hen in the 
way of egg production during the winter 
months; partly because poultry keeping 
has become a business to which thou- 
sands and thousands of individuals look 
as a sole means of livelihood; and partly 
because these conditions have brought 
about circumstances which make it 
necessary fcr us to continually work 
towards the prevention of disease and 
consequent loss of profit in our flocks. 

To a large degree the profitableness of 
a flock is determined by the work we 
can get out of the hen during the winter 
months. For her to have a balance on 
the right side of the ledger, providing 
she is the right sort of an individual, re- 
quires a house in which certain funda- 
mental factors must be considered in 
order to provide for her comfort and 
guard against the ever-present hazards 
of disease and death. 

There are many types of houses that 
are suitable for the laying hen. These 
types are governed in a large measure 
by individual tastes and by the particu- 
lar location, so far as climatic conditions 
are concerned. However, there are cer- 
tain fundamental factors which must be 
considered in all of these different types 
of houses and which either mean success 
or failure. 

The State College of Pennsylvania re- 
cently erected a $29,000 brooder house. 
It is very elaborate and complete in 
every detail and probably not practical 
for a commercial poultryman. Never- 
theless a Pennsylvanian has recently 
erected a house containing all of its 
essential details but 
costing much less 
money. 

The use of glass 
substitutes in the 
winter laying house 


~ Winter Quarters for Biddy 


‘Warmth and Comfort Will Increase Profits 


By M. W. EMMEL 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 
































Figure 1 shows insulation under the 
weather boards 


and glass is in most cases slightly in 
favor of the former. However, there 
are other factors which must be taken 
into consideration before deciding which 
to use in the poultry house. 

Figure 2 represents a three-year-old 
winter laying house 218 feet long, in 
which a glass substitute extends the 
length of the house for a height of 30 
inches above the level of the floor. The 
owner tells me that this substitute must 
be replaced or repaired in some manner 
before winter, as it is now peppered with 
holes. Of course, in this case, Leing at 
the level of the floor, it was subjected to 
greater hardships than if placed higher 


Figure 2 represents a three-year-old winter laying house 218 feet long, in 
which glass substitute extends the length of the house for a height of 


30 inches above the floor level 
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in the house. When glass substitutes 
are used it is well to prolong their use- 
fulness by taking them down during the 
summer months as there is no need for 
them during that season. 

In the winter, frost often covers the 
panes of glass and glass substitute. It 
has been found by experiment that it 
takes considerably longer for frost to 
melt off of a glass substitute than it 
does to melt off of glass. 

A frosted condition of glass substitute 

“greatly reduces its ability to transmit 
ultra-violet rays. Dust accumulating 
on such substitutes also reduces trans- 
mission of these rays. Recently the 
United States Bureau of Standards con- 
ducted tests in which it was found that 
the ability of these substitutes to trans- 
mit ultra-violet rays gradually de- 
creased with age. 


ROFESSOR GRAHAM of Ontario 

Agricultural College, and one of the 
oldest and most widely experienced poul- 
try husbandrymen on this continent, 
states that a hen should have at least 150 
hours of sunshine per month. There are 
very few winter months in which this 
required amount of sunshine is received. 
Most poultrymen make up for this de- 
ficiency by feeding codliver oil. 

Since it is necessary to feed codliver 
oil anyway during the winter months, 
it is very easy to add enough to make 
up for any deficiency that might be 
suffered thru the loss of ultra-violet rays 
in houses where glass is used. 

The better glass substitutes do trans- 
mit material amounts of ultra-violet 
rays, depending on the amount of sun- 
shine available. 

The floor is a very important part of 
a modern laying house. Concrete far 
exceeds any other material that may be 
used for this purpose. The concrete 
floor should be placed on a good fill of 
cinders or gravel, should have at least 
a fall of 2% inches from the north to 

the south in order to 
facilitate cleaning, 
and should be pro- 
vided with a drain, 
if possible. 

Some commercial 





depends upon con- 


poultrymen are find- 





ditions. Their chief 
advantage is that 
the ultra-violet rays, 
incapable of passing 
thru ordinary win- 
dow glass, readily 
pass thru these sub- 
stitutes and impart 
their vigor- and 
health-giving quali- 
tiesto the hen. When 
used, great care 
should be taken not 
to leave a space any 
wider than 30 inches 
without support. 
The relative cost 











ing it profitable to 
insulate the floor 
with a good insulat- 
ing material or wall 
board of some kind 
and which should 
be reasonably thick. 
This is usually ac- 
complished by plac- 
ing the wall board, 
after it has been 
painted with tar 
paint on both sides, 
on 2 inches of con- 
crete. The floor is 
finished by covering 
with 1 inch of con- 


oN 











of these substitutes 


[Turn to page 88 | 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


HOUSING -ALSO 
HEATING 

VENTILATING 
EQUIPPING 





— ULTRY is one of the best and surest sources of income on the 
VENTILATION farm. A small amount of money invested in a proper type of 
house and equipment for the farm flock will bring a bigger profit re- 
turn than most any other farm operation. 


Just what type of poultry house is best—how to build it or how to remodel your 
present poultry house so that it will bring the greatest return per bird with the 
least amount of labor and care is a subject that everyone who raises poultry is 
interested in. For a quarter of a century our staff of poultry experts and engi- 
, neers have been working and 
developing methods of hous- 
ing, heating, ventilating and 
equipping for farm flocks. 
This enables us to offer to every flock 
owner the most up-to-date, practical 
and helpful information on this sub- 
ject that can be obtained. The result 
of all of this vast experience is pic- 
tured and described in the NEW 
JAMESWAY POULTRY BOOK. 










































































will send you this valuable book free and t- 
paid. mt ee | flock owner will find this 
most valuable. It tells 
How to remodel or build different types 
of poultry houses for farm flocks. 


How to properly ventilate a poultry 
house to prevent moisture. 


How to provide heat economically so that 
hens lay winter as well as summer. 


How to equip poultry house to save labor 
and increase production—make it 
easy to clean and sanitary. 


How to regulate your flock to produce 
best in the most profitable months. 

to get more to feed and care to feed for greater 
How eggs in winter. How for baby chicks. How egg production. 


These are but a few of the many questions answered in our new book — 
not “theory” answers, but actual proven results that the Jamesway organ- 
ization have found out in actual practice. 

Jamesway has made more scientific research work in the poultry field than any similar 


organization in the world—they are the recognized leaders, so why not get the benefit 
of this valuable experience. It’s yours for the asking — just mail the coupon. No cost 


—no obligation. 
Mer Yr SS 


Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 

JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 8461 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jamesway Ltd., Atlantic and Liberty Sts., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
I am interested in DRemodeling OBuilding OEquipping 
OHeating OVentilating a Poutry House. Send me lit 
eratureon [Pointed Arch Poultry House OShed Type 
ODOffset Gable House (] Remodeled Poultry Houses. Am also 
interested in OMature Flock Equipment OBaby Chick 
Equipment OBrooding Equipment OIncubators DI nsu- 
lation. 
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vou 


CAN our Bills 


NOW AnD OHAVE MONEY TO SPARE 


You ean have a steady income for the 
rest of your lifeif you will take care of 
my business in your locality. No ex- 
perience needed, Pleasant, easy work 
can be handled in spare or full time. 


No Investment 
Needed 


I furnish all capital—I set you up in 
business, advertise you, and do every- 
thing to make you my successful and 
respected partner in your locality. 





can devote a few hours each day to 
distributing my famous products to 
friends and a list of established custo- 
mers. High grade food products, teas, 
coffees, spices, extracts, things people 
must have to live, 


Your Groceries 
at Wholesale 


As my partner I furnish your groceries 


at wholesale. Big FRE supply con- 
tains over 32 full size ie ~ F high- 

Partner may be either man or woman. ta.” Quality backed 

All I ask is that you have ambition and 


i Show You Easy Way io Have 
$15 a DAY Steady Income 


I don’t want you to take any chances. 
I guarantee your income. Send coupon 
at once for my signed guarantee of 
$100.00 a week for full time or $3.50 
per hour for spare time work. | I go 
50-50 with my partners and give 





Easy for you to make big money. 
I look out for welfare of my partners. 


$36.47 in Hour and a Half 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Mrs. 8. M. Jones, mother of four, took in $36.47 first 
1144 hours—made $2000 profit in few months spare 
time. C. C. Miner made $200 first 15 days. Wilbur 
Skiles says: “Besides big commissions you gave me 
$1.457 in gifts and prizes,’’ Hundreds of others 
doing as well. 


valuable premiums. 


CHRYSLER COACH AT 
NO COST TO YOU 





As soon as you come with me I offer you 
a brand new pg Coach without one 
cent of cost or deposit. It is yours to 
keep—not a contest. 


C. W. VAN DE MARK, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Health-O0 Quality Products Co. 


Dept. 823-MM, Health-0 Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Cie 
© 1929 by C. W. V. D. M. 


Without obligation on my 
part, send at once, application 
for territory and details of part- 
nership offer, free food products. 





“HEN 
erbert Zubruchen of Riley 


Wis., writes. parlor 
or my hens is as warm on the coldest day oan the sun 
shines as if I had astoveinthere. It required a a $s. ae of 
Flex-O-Glass and the chickens have paid for it the: 

I sold over $30 worth of eggs in January and thts istl the oid 
winter we got enougheggs to sell some.I give F1 lassthe 
cack for it.” The cost of the Flex-O-Gla aes averan only 3c 
pet hen, but see the Lye it brought! A 415% increase 
in eggs is reported b - Shisler, Macon, IIL. ’ who also 
ives Flex-O-Glass crete. “Miss tol way of ElDorad 
tk., says that $2.90 worth of Flex-O. =) brought eggs all 
winter. We receive letters like these every day. 


j FLEK-0- GLASS && 
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Substitute 
for Glass 

Try 10, 20 or 30 Yards at Our Risk 
For 30 Days—Money Back Guarantee 


You can actually use Genuine Flex-O-Glass 30 days before 





ee say deciding on keepingit. Order your s | 
te Flemings, Ky. square yard. Send check or money order. Witdesae “» 
z produce results, take it off and send it back. A 10 o 
RECOMMENDED BY WORLD'S — pt tg 30 3 ates 2p yds. cover 180 sq. 2 
as. cover i $s e pa 
FOREMOST AUTHORITIES agé on 10 yds. or more.” West of Rockies. F 
Dr. Morse, consulting Chemist of Conn. for 45 years, 2” in Cana price 32c yd._ post- 5, 
wrote, * fe, Congratulations are due you. Flex Glass paid. Pos hour omerpice. | Free &? v ton 
makes hens because the ultra-violet rays which Diseases,” sent with order = sd Ped 
penetrate it make hens healthful, chemically active rd Gees wt Ne 
_ increases the oxy — power of the blood.” GENUINE £15 OF: “és ye 
¢ Manitoba, Canada Experiment Station found “go Po* 
that chicks under Fer O-Class ained a half pound gh PIS 
each more than chicks under ordinary glass he 12- FLEX-O-GLASS ?, Sos" oo ey 
weeks test. 16 chicks died under we out of 50 is Unbreakable PX OS Oa 
started and only 3 died under Flex-O- Cet Sesee ge 
ThelowaState ~ Md eh ate 0: ~- Weather-Proof IO LY SESE : 
under Flex-O-Glass did not develop leg weakness and AA rs LIAS 
that this glass substitute kept in heat better than Rust-Proof e OS RSS” 
window glass: Rot-Prooft ae. © ee pes 
The American Medical 1 Assn. found that the severest Ay, Spe so? 
weathering did not affect the ability of Flex-O-Glass 4 rey shee 3” 
Ki transmit ultra-violet rays. The Kansas, Ohio and Shears, Nail Y ST SS” SS 9” 
Vi iecosal, Stations have also secured superior results PLIST SS F ¥ 
ith this ‘‘world’s greatest substitute for glass.” phe 
















Valuable New Poultry 
a Free—100 Pages 

rthern raised chickens, 
Been, eb em eggs, baby chicks. 
strains at lowest — 


POULTRY RAISERS 


What would it be worth to you to know the secrets and 

money making methods used by America’s most success- 
ful poultry raisers? This information is worth peer dol- 
lars to you, w mother your flock is large orsmall, Published 
in Poultry bune, the national farm magazine devoted 
to profitable poult offer we will 
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. As anintroductor Feeders, Fountains, Trap Nests, 


| POULTRY SUPPLIES 


send you a copy ° Poultry Tribune, absolutely FREE and 300 other items. Write for 
and without obligation. Send no money. Write now to catalog showing largest line of poultry supplies in the 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Box 100 A,MOU MORRIS, ILL. | world. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. Al. Quincy, Illinois 
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crete, which should be finished with a 
smooth surface. 
T ISexceedingly difficult to finda new 


| house of an up-to-date poultryman in 
Michigan that is not thoroly insulated 


| with wall board. This includes insulation 


of the walls, as well as the roof. They 
have found by actual experience that it 
pays. 

This material is cheaper than feed in 
the conservation of heat for the hen 
during the winter months. Figure No. 
1 shows insulation under the weather 
boards of a house under construction. 

Wall board should be protected 
some manner in places where the birds 
have access to it. For some reason 
birds relish this material and will pick 
and destroy it in time. Some poultry- 
men paint the material as far as the 
hen can reach with creosote, or tar 
paints; others find that a layer of roofing 
paper placed on the inside of the house 
under the insulation serves the purpose. 

In the construction of a laying house 
proper ventilation is a very important 
problem. Drafts must be eliminated and 
still a certain amount of fresh air must 
be constantly supplied. It is said that 
a hen requires three times as much air 
in proportion to her weight as a cow. 
The temperature of the expired air of a 
hen is about 107 degrees. One can readi- 
ly see how important ventilation is in 
maintaining the health of the birds. 

The writer recently exposed culture 


| plates for two minutes to the air of a 


| closed laying house and a well-venti- 


| lated laying house. 





The plate from the 
ventilated house later showed 4 bac- 
terial colonies while the plate from the 
closed house showed 50 colonies. There 
were 121% times more bacteria in the 
air of a closed house than one well 
ventilated. Which air would you rather 
breathe? If litter must be changed 
oftener than once every two weeks, the 
ventilation system is poor. 

A very efficient type of ventilation 
under Michigan conditions consists of 
an outlet ventilator made of either metal 
or wood, placed in the roof of the house 
with a shaft extending well above the 
roof and to within 18 inches of the 
floor. There should be at least two in- 

takes for every outlet. These should 
be placed on the south wall of the house, 
at the base of the building and at the 
level of the window sill. They should 
extend up the front of the house and 
empty several feet from the ceiling. 

For summer ventilation an intake 
should come up the back of the house 
and over the perches between the rafters 
of the roof emptying in front of the 
roost. These latter intakes should have 
doors which should remain closed in 
winter and which drop down so that 
birds on the roost will not be subjected 
to drafts when opened. 

The ventilator shaft should have a 
damper so that there may be regulation 
during windy and stormy weather and 
should have a door at the ceiling which 
may be opened in warm weather. The 


| size of the house governs the size of the 


intakes and outlets required to prop- 
erly move the air. The work that a 


ventilator i is doing may be tested by not- 
ing the movement of smoke in the air. 

The windows in a laying house should 
be long so that at some time during the 
day sunlight may reach the entire floor 
there should be 1 


space. Roughly, 
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square foot of glass to every 10 square 
feet of floor space. The windows should 
be hinged at the bottom so that they 
will open from the top, thus throwing 
the cool air to the top of the building. 
[hey should be guarded on each side so 
that drafts do not come directly on the 
birds. In extremely cold and stormy 
weather heavy cardboard covering the 
lower three-quarters of the windows 
may be placed back of the sash. 


South windows are worth twice as 


much as east and west ones, and you 
will find that an occasional north win- 
dow under the roost will economize floor 
space as far as the birds are concerned. 


(VERCROWDING is bad from the | 


standpoint of health and egg pro- 


duction. If you have too many birds for | 
the house, rigid culling will be more prof- | 


itable than overcrowding. Each bird 
should have 3% to 5 square feet of floor 
space, depending en the type of house 
and breed of fowl. There should be 8 
linear inches of perch per bird and at 
least 10 linear feet of hopper space per 
100 birds. More hopper space is neces- 
sary when an all-mash ration is fed. 


A very important feature of the perch | 
for the production of clean eggs and | 
maintenance of health is the stretching | 
of wire netting between the perches and | 
perch supports, letting it drop down | 


over the front, and held in place by a 
slat so that birds cannot get under it. 
This netting should be stretched tightly. 

The droppings board should be cov- 
ered with two coats of asphalt paint, 
which renders it waterproof and greatly 
facilitates cleaning. 


A fresh water supply is very impor- | 


tant. A water fountain is desirable. If 


it is not possible to have a fountain, | 


careful attention should be given to | 
seeing that the flock has a good supply | 


of fresh water on hand at all times. 
Some of our commercial poultrymen 
still cling to the straw-loft type of house. 


Wire netting is tightly stretched over | 


the tie rafters and covered with a heavy 


layer of straw. This type may be some- | 


what cheaper to build, but from the 
standpoint of sanitation it is not so ideal. 
The straw loft very readily accumu- 


lates dust and many times owners are | 
troubled with mice in the loft. An insu- | 


lated house is remarkably free from 
cracks and the smooth surface renders 
cleaning and disinfection an easy task. 
Ilowever, the straw-loft type of house 
is very widely used and is a very good 
type of house. 

_A durable, well - ventilated, well - 
lighted, easily cleaned house can be built 
at a reasonable cost and will insure a 
greater freedom from disease and a 
greater return on your investment. 


Watch Shipping Days 
(THERE is a right time to ship poul- 
_try. Shipment should be made so it 
will reach the market Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, or Thursday according to obser- 


vations by many experienced shippers. | 


The market is often overloaded toward 


e end of the week, resulting in selling | 


t reduced prices to avoid a carry-over 

to the next week,” says W. D. Termoh- 
ci of Iowa State College. 

[t is also a smart plan to compare local 

prices with terminal market prices be- 

llse, In many eases, the difference is 

t worth the extra costs connected with 


pping. 
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The story of 
243 May-hatched pullets 


ONE EGG laid in the fall is worth two laid in the spring. The 
big poultry profits come from flocks that are developed and 
conditioned to lay in earnest in fall and winter when prices 
are high. 


Take this example: Here was an ordinary farm flock, 
hatched in May. No special breeding; no exceptional care. 
But pullets were fed Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min regularly. 





























From the first day of November to the thirty-first day of 
March this flock of 243 May-hatched pullets laid 18,139 eggs. 

The eggs were sold for $622.42. Feed cost, $261. Profit 
above feed cost, $361.42. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min (formerly called Pan-a-ce-a) 
does not take the place of feed, but no feed can take the place 
of Pan-a-min. You will always get better results if you add 
Pan-a-min to the ration. 

Get a penny’s worth for each hen to start with. Mix three 
pounds with every 100 pounds of mash. See your local Dr. 
Hess dealer. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 


means PAN-A-CE-A plus 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. Ashland, Ohio ‘° 











Goes Directly to the Worms 


TRADE MARK AND PATENTS PENDING 7 = 

This insoluble capsule, a triple combination worm med- 
icine — for Round, Tape and Pin worms — carries clear 
through to the gizzard, where the capsule is broken up. 
This method prevents absorption of strong drugs by the 
mucous membrane of throat, crop and stomach; prevents 
diluting and weakening of the medicine by mixing with the 
crop contents. Five times as effective as where worm rem- : 
edies are given in food or drink.  GHA.CO 


The GIZZARD CAPSULE, easily administered by one person and helper at rate 
of 400 per hour, insures a full, exact, undiluted dose directly from the gizzard into 
the intestines upon the worms. It does not 
sicken normal birds; improves low egg pro- 
duction; gets rid of worms. Very inexpensive. 

Aduit size for chickens or turkeys half grown or larger: 













Geo. H. Lee Co., 298 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
—Send me postpaid, rree sample Gizzard Cap- 
sules enough for good trial, and Lee Poultry 


7 
. 
oe 
a 
H 
50-capsule pkg. $1.00; 100-pkg. $1.75; 500-pkg. $7.00; 1000- § Book. 
pkg. $12.00. Chick size for birds under half grown. At deal- § 
ers or postpaid. “Lee Way” Poultry Book, revised annually, § Name.........-0+-eecseeeeecececeesrees 
free on request to dealer or to us. : Tl CaBet ee ee 
+ 
GEO. H.LEECO., 298 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. = No. cins Owned i Tere 
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PQOOOODODOONOOO 


POULTRY- 
MEN 
GET THIS! 


You must use oyster shell 
but the one that always 
does a better job of in- 
creased egg production is 


PILOT 
BRAND 


PILOT 


CYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 





£OR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


1 Broadway Shell Building 
New York St. Louis, Mo. 


OOSSSTSSSSNS 


DrHess 
Poultry 
Tablets 


[ Formerly Roup Tablets ]} 








Use as a local 
Antiseptic and in 
the Drinking Water 


100-15 Grain Tablets - 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets-*1L00 


At your Dr. Hess Dealers 














LOOK! 80 BREEDS 


PURE,BRED POULTRY. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 

Guittesas, Turkeys. Healthy, vigorous and most profit- 

able for breeders and egg production and the fancy. Buy 

now before the price advances. 20th year of successful 
operation. References, Peoples Bank, Gambier, Ohio ” > 
aud Bradstreets. Price list free. 


HABOS POULTRY FARMS, Box 456, GAMBIER, OHIO 


| ty is not “a bed of roses, 
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ESSFUL FARMING 
A New Chicken Disease 


HERE is no species of domestic 
animals that suffers more from the 
ravages of disease than chickens. The 
poultry disease problem has become so 





acute in many sections of the country | 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult | 
| to successfully raise a brood of chicks. 


The baby chick, like most of we hu- 
mans, has found that its path to maturi- 
”’ but one which 
may at any time be obstructed by a 
devastating disease. 

This problem is even more difficult, 
for there are very few specifics for the 
ills of poultry, notwithstanding the 
large number of so-called cures on the 
market. Treatment rightly has re- 
solved itself upon that of prevention 
rather than cure. Again, the symptoms 
of many diseases are so similar that 
diagnosis often depends upon autopsy 
by an experienced person. 

Notwithstanding the large number of 
diseases already known to affect the 
fowl, we must now add another to our 
list. Recent experiments at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural Experiment Station 
have definitely established the fact that 
the fowl is susceptible to infection by 
the organisms causing abortion disease 


in cattle and swine and undulant fever | 


in man. These organisms are brucella | 


abortus, brucella meletensis, and bru- 
cella suis. 

Ever since the discovery of the first 
one of these organisms 33 years ago by 
Bang, a Dane, additional losses have 
been attributed to them each year, until 
last year it was estimated by the chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry that 
they caused a loss of $50,000,000 to the 
animal industry of the United States. 
During the last several years public 
health has become concerned with these 
organisms also as an increasing number 
of humans have been discovered to 
have undulant fever which is caused by 


| the same organism. 


ORTY-EIGHT birds were included 

in experiments mentioned above. The 
birds were exposed by feeding milk from 
the infected udder of a cow, portions of 
an aborted fetus, and pure cultures of 
the organisms isolated from animals as 
well as cases of undulant fever in man. 
All produced infection in the experimen- 
tal birds, only a few birds failing to show 
susceptibility to the infection. Death 
was produced in most cases, a few of 


the birds recovered, while others were | 
killed at intervals in order to study the | 


various stages of the disease. 

The course of the disease proved to be 
quite variable, death resulting in from 
18 to 96 days. The birds fell off in egg 


| production, showed a diarrhea, and a 





gradually increasing paleness about the 
head, comb, and wattles. The birds 


slowly became very thin and weak. | 


Paralysis often occurred shortly before 
death. 

These symptoms were found to be 
quite consistent in their appearance and 
are similar to those found in several 
other diseases affecting the fowl. Diag- 
nosis was made more complicated by the 
fact that lesions appearing in the organs 

vary greatly in their visibility to the 
naked eye. However, the microscopic 
lesions found in all of the organs showed 
a marked similarity. 

A laboratory test has been perfected 


for the determination of the infection in | 
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poten = BY THIS EASY 
Yeast an ) METHOD 
Cod Liver 4 Just sprinkle on ar i 
Oil. Richin mix hy pny good 
vitamins. mash a little 


Conkeys 


A. 


It contains necessary vitamins that 
quickly bring laying hens back to heavy 
groguction with greater fertility of eggs. 
fakes pullets > rapidly — baby 
chicks grow faster with no leg weakness 


NEW LOW PRICES ON CONKEYS Y-0 


Below is shown the amount necessary and the cost for 
a 30 days’ feeding test: Eastern Colo. and 


Fi Or Requirs Prices Western 

15 hens, 35 chicks, 1 Ib. pkg. $ .55 $ .60 
30 hens, 70 chicks, 2 lb. pkg. 1.00 1.10 
75hens, 170 chicks, 5 Ib. pkg. 2.00 2.25 
8375 hens, 835 chicks, 25 1b. drum 7.50 9.00 
750 hens, 1670 chicks, lb.drum 14.00 16.00 
1500 hens, 3340 chicks, 100 lb.drum 22.50 27.50 


VITALIZE YOUR FEEDS 
AT OUR RISK! 


Send your name, address and number of 
hens or baby chicks (state which) you wish 
to feed. We shall send you enough Conkeys 
Y-O to feed them 30 days. Pay the post- 
man when it is delivered. If after feeding 
for 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, 
write us—we will refund the amount paid. 


The G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6748 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 














CONKEYS GECCO EGG MASH Now 
VITALIZEDI If you prefer to buy_a feed already 
properly vitalized with Conkeys Y-O, ask your 
dealer for Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash. It will keep 
hens laying all winter. (349) 














INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS! 


i proper Breedin, cosine. cant s 
eneting AMER AN 5) Line JOURNAL 
yw to do it, and in addition a elas 3 of 
Colored Pictures 
with explanatory text tell and show many things 
you should know. They are not just colored pix 
tures of birds but pictures of an educational na 
ture, something never before shown by a poultry 
55a 12 issues of American Poultry Journal 
--Price 2Sc ayr.--S yrs. for $1. 





contain about 
AMERICAN POULTRY "JOURNAL, 13-536 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS cao ig rages 









ae oh also cop armin: 
to raise rabbits for or bie pee ite, all “for 10c. 
1SE CO., , Holmes Park. 


Peet a gd 





i Nation’s Great TOREEDS pure te tells about 
mammoth hatchery, _ — ure teated poultry. 
Feedin Bouela Pte 
Hows B PRICES, best Fe ‘Fowls, ‘Eees. ‘Chicks, Brooder 

ouses an itoves. precia! 

BEERY'S POULTRY FARM, Hex 102, Clarinas, lows 





< Chickens, ducks, gees 
vis. 70 BREEDS and turkeys. Pure bre 

Te northern raised and most profitable 
Pane Ss, eggs, baby chicks, incubators 

ere Velen rices. Gt peed rorty ad. plant. yi a 
aluable new oultry book EE, 


RE. NEUBERT Co. Bi Box 826, Mankato, Mint 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS fa ea" 


and Profit 
Our free booklet tells you how. 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeons 
V. MOORE, Box H, Sterling, Il. 








7% cents if ordered now 
Chick Prices {; = alin shipment. Best Egg 
Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. Pay 
when you get them. Guaranteed to live and outlay 
ordinary ch a. bad prices on ar nig hens, awe. 





hatching eg: alog and bargain bulletin f 

GEORGE B. ERIS. 32 UNION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, Mich 

(KENTUCKY our chicks be- 
CHICKS C. 0. D. Gey ying l« best 
breeds ;$1.00down aces order— way post 
man the rest. PWelte— 

Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West Saisie (taut hy 





my 17 Mammoth purebred varieties. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. URRAY McMURRAY, 
BOXx 1, WEBSTER CITY, 1OWA: 


DUCKS--GEESE Mas 
raising them. Write for special low price list of 





MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


REAL MONEY MAKERS. WRITE FOR FACTS 
839 CONRAD'S RANCH, - 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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other animals. This test applied to the 
fowl has a high degree of accuracy but a 
negative test does not always mean an 
absence of the infection as during the 
late stages of the disease the birds fail to 
react to the test. 

Death due to this disease depends on 
the extent of the changes produced in 
the liver and kidneys at the time when 
the bird has been able to overpower the 
invading organisms. Oftentimes these 
changes are so great that the bird suffers 
a faulty metabolism due to changes in 
the liver. This is a uremia due to the 
inability of the kidneys to perform their 
normal function and the bird gradually 
“wastes away.’’ This period is the one 
in which the bird fails to react to the 
Jaboratory test. 

Probably the factor of greatest eco- 
nomic importance in connection with 
this disease is the decreased egg yield. 
All of the experimental birds immedi- 
ately went off in egg production, and all 
of them showed inactive and oftentimes 
degenerated ovaries. Even tho recovery 
may take place, it has been observed 
to require as long as four to six months 
for the bird to again become productive. 
—M. W. Emmel, Mich. 


Bulletins of Interest 


Oats in the North Central States, farm- 
ers’ bulletin 1581, has just been issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Farmers’ bulletin 1572, Making Cel- 
lars Dry, was issued recently by the | 
United States Department of Agricul- | 
ture. 

The Preparation of Bunched Beets, 
Carrots, and Turnips for Market is cov- 
ered in farmers’ bulletin 1594 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently issued a circu- 
lar entitled Farmers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciations in the United States, 1929. Its 
number is 94. 

Another circular from the same place 
is entitled The Cold Storage of Eggs and | 
Poultry. It is No. 73. 

A leaflet, No. 43, entitled Wild | 
Garlic and Its Control, has been pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

our new bulletins have been released 
for publication recently by the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Ur- 
bana: Practices and Problems of Co- 
operative Livestock Shipping Association 
2 Illinois, No. 331, was written by R. 

Ashby; Observations and the Refrig- 
eration of Some Illinois Fruits in Transit, 
No, 334, was prepared jointly by J. W. 
Lloyd and H. M. Newell; Illinois Soy- | 
beans, No. 334, is the work of C. M. W. 
Woodworth: Quality in Celery as Re- 
la ted to Structure, was written by C. B. 

ete It is No. 336. 

1. Brackett and E. B. Lewis of the | 
U sive of Nebraska, Lincoln, have 
: cently prepared bulletin No. 236, 

‘ural Electric Service Supplied From 
, ntral Service Stations in 1927. 

Some Weedy Grasses Injurious to Live- 
‘uck, Especially Sheep, is the title of 
circular No, 116, recently prepared by 
|. H. Pammel of Iowa State College, 

; “lectricity on MissouriFarms, bulletin | 

has just been issued by the Colleg ge 
hou sulture at Columbia, Missouri. 
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Without CEL-O-GLASS 
Egg Production at Washington State Station 


Winter’s Sun wants to be 


a 


With CEL-O-GLASS 


kind to your poultry 


The winter sun is no different in character from 
the summer sun that doctors your flock with 
life-giving sunshine. It pours out cleansing, 
stimulating ultra-violet rays—in reduced meas- 
ure, to sure, but in ample quantity to bring 
health, growth and increased egg production. 

If you want evidence, read, for example, the 
report of the Experiment Station of the State of 
Washington, where hours of winter sunlight are 
as few as anywhere in the United States: “In 
pens equipped with CEL-O-GLASS, when the 
temperature outside registered 18° below zero, 
the inside temperature registered from 22° to 28° 
above .. . CEL-O-GLASS pens, in the coldest 
weather, showed a drop in egg production of only 
10% to 15%, while the same pens, equipped with 
muslin fronts, showed a drop of 25% to 55%. 

These kindly ultra-violet rays kill germs, check 
disease, prevent rickets, hasten growth. They 
force the blood to manufacture Vitamin D and 
thus cause proper assimilation of calcium and 
phosphorus. CEL-O-GLASS houses are health 
houses, for ultra-violet rays stream through 
CEL-O-GLASS, but cannot penetrate wood, ordi- 
nary glass, soiled muslin or other soiled cloth 
curtains. 


CEL-O-GLASS is weather-tight. It keeps 


houses warmer, dryer. It eliminates draughts. 
Years of experiments and millions of farmers’ 


ry 





experiences are behind it. CEL-O-GLASS is a 
tried and tested product with a record of perform- 
ance. The name is on the selvage. Look for it. 

CEL-O-GLASS is a durable, translucent ma- 
terial made by coating tough wire mesh with a 
substance admitting a flood of ultra-violet rays 
—when you need them most—in winter. Prop- 
erly installed, CEL-O-GLASS will last for years. 
The Vineland Egg-Laying Contest is still using 
the CEL-O-GLASS installed in 1925. For lon 
years of service, install on frames in a vertic 

sition in the entire south side and other open- 
ings of all poultry houses. Hinge frames to swing 
in to the side or up under the roof during the 
summer months for protection from summer 
exposure. 

CEL-O-GLASS is not only invaluable in the 
care of poultry but also for preventing stiff legs 
in swine; for bringing disinfecting sunlight into 
dairy barns; as a light, warm, back-porch en- 
closure; for cold frames, etc. The full story is 
told in our free 64-page book, “‘Health on the 
Farm.” Write for it. Also, if you are building, 
send for our free blueprints of authorized Experi- 
ment Station poultry and hog-houses—see cou- 
pon. Your hardware, lumber, seed or feed dealer 
probably carries CEL-O- GLASS. If not, please 
write Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 








CELO-GLASS 






© 1929 Acetol Products, Inc. 


V.S. PATENT 1.580.267 


Look for the name on the selvage 









0 Laying House 
(CD Brooder House 
0 Hog House 

0 Cold Frames Na 
0 Back Porches 


Acetol Products, Inc., Dept. 111 

21 Spruce Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free 

book, *‘ Health on the Farm.” Also send 

free the blueprint (s) checked: 
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i New patented features of con- 
truction saves feed and makes the 


suc 
# handle any two kinds of dry feed at 
= time—4 point automatic ~ 
= oe entire length, fi 


Ft for each bin Lf when full as easily as _ 

from being * “piled” full. No Ct 

Made in 3 sizes to ~~ farm 
vgauality 


g low prices. 
231 East First Street 
Des Moines, lowa 








‘1t) FEED COB, CORN AND HUSK 
Corn Slicer and Cob Crusher é 

















The Bloom Ear 
e *  willdoublethevalue act yent corn by en- 
abling youto feed ALL the ear. Crush- 
e)° es Ear, Husk,Cob of snap- 
~ , wet or frozen 
. eed for 15 DAYS 
calves. Folder Free rie TRIAL --- 
8, Bloom Mfg ™ sizes, han 
y O or power 50 
62 to 250 bu 
Independence, lowa oa cow. 
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HOOSIER CORN ‘TURNER COMPANY 
Rushville, Indiana 





































































$5.00 Roll brought 
Tom Struthers $362 
Extra Winter Eggs 


Your hens will make you real money 
this winter if you put GLASS CLOTH in 
your hen house windows. For the cost of 
two eggs per hen you can make them lay 
two dozen extra eggs each. It even pays 
to take out glass windows and substitute 
GLASS CLOTH. The increase in egg 
yield is amazing. 


Wonderful Egg Producer 


A GLASS CLOTH scratch shed built on- 
to your poultry house gives June conditions 
for your hens while it is zero outside. 
They will exercise, pep up and lay like spring. A 
clean sun parlor for your hens and a lot of eggs 
while prices are high. 


Warmth and Economy 


For warmth and economy GLASS 
CLOTH is a way ahead of glass. A. G. 
Hughes writes it was 22 degrees outdoors 
one day and 78 in his hen house. GLASS CLOTH 
throws light and heat to the farthest corners. 
Hughes saved $50 by putting up GLASS CLOTH 
instead of glass. 


Amazing Profits 


It is common for a $5.00 roll of GLASS 
CLOTH to increase winter egg money $200 
to $400. It repays its cost quickly. Every 
poultry raiser needs it. Right now is the time to put 
it up for results this winter. Every day you delay 
is a day’s profit lost. 
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MAKE YOUR HOME 


COZY THIS WINTER 


Take advantage of the low cost of GLASS 
CLOTH and use it for economical storm 


doors and windows. It shuts out winter 
cold and prevents draughts—the cause of much 
sickness. The fuel saved pays forthe GLASS CLOTH 
used several times over. 

Why huddle around a fire all winter when GLASS 
CLOTH storm windows and doors will keep the 
whole house cozy? Just tack it over window and 
door screen frames. GLASS CLOTH is also ideal 
for enclosing porches and sleeping porches. Adds a 
warm, pleasant, useful room to the house at small 
cost. 

J. Penny writes, ‘‘Our house was twice as warm 


this winter. Saved lots of fuel. 
TURNER BROS. Dept. 844 


Bladen, Nebr. 
Wellington, Ohio 
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Do you Want 
Results Like This? 


“T have always kept chickens but I never got 
many eggs in winter until last winter when I made 
$362.15 over feed: cost, thanks to Glass Cloth. 
I put it up in the place of glass windows and it 
gives more light and warmth all over the hen 
house. It sure paid me many times over for the 
small amount it cost.” 

— Tom Struthers 

“T have had 200% increase in eggs since covering 

the scratch shed with Glass Cloth.’-— H. G. Hayes 





“We put Glass Cloth on our scratch pen last 
November and my record shows I sold $183.20 more 
eggs this winter than last.’-—Mrs. J. Keppler 


Glass Cloth Saves 
and Makes You Money 


GLASS CLOTH is the cheapest high 
quality window light you can buy. It isa 
very strong, flexible, unbreakable material 
that admits light freely and scatters it to all parts 
of the enclosure. It is waterproof and weatherproof. 

GLASS CLOTH is most economical for windows 
in poultry and hog houses, barns, garages, hot beds, 
storm doors and windows, enclosing porches for 
winter, etc. 

GLASS CLOTH has tremendous strenght. This 
means long life and satisfactory service. 


Buy From Your Dealer 


GLASS CLOTH is sold by thousands 
of dealers. When buying make sure the 
material offered is marked “GLASS 
CLOTH” on the red edge. We put that mark there 
for your protection. It guarantees quality and 
satisfaction. GLASS CLOTH gives you more ser- 
vice for your dollar. 


SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES 


$5.00 buys 15 yards of GLASS CLOTH 
—135 square feet. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed. If you perfer a lighter grade 
send $4.25 for 15 yards of LIMBER GLASS. All 
orders shipped postpaid. If there is not a GLASS 
CLOTH dealer near you order from us on the coupon 
below. 


Mail the COUPON! 
| TURNER BROS., Dept. 844 


Bladen, Nebr., Wellington, Ohio I 


I enclose $......... for which send postpaid i 
rolls of 1. GLASS CLOTH, {] LIMBER I! 
I 


I 
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| GLASS at trial offer price. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 
{Continued from page 9] 


ID you ever stop to study the 
beauty of a fine ear of corn? If you 

live in the Cornbelt it is the most beau- 
Right how 


| when it glistens fresh from the husk, its 





charm is at its climax. It is a grouping 
of grain that has no equal. 

In wheat, oats, or barley, you think 
mostly in terms of grains. But altho 
in corn you have beautiful grains, in the 
corn country we view it grouped sym- 
metrically in straight-rowed ears. It is 
the only thing of its kind in the world. 
But in the hustle of cribbing thousands 
of bushels we are likely to overlook the 
beauty that is free to everyone. 

Whether in single ears or in thousand- 
bushel heaps, corn spells beauty that 
we are poorer if we miss. I do not won- 
der that the Indians worshiped corn. 

1 * * 


HIS really is not such a bad world 
after all. I am confident that there 
is more real Christianity circulating 


| around in human life today than ever 


existed before. It may not be expressed 


| so much in formal worship or in definite 


rules of conduct but I believe that 


| people are living more closely today in 





accordance with Christ’s teaching than 
ever before. You see it in business rela- 
tions between men. The average man 
deals more honestly with his neighbor 
than ever before. It is true that there 
are some as crooked as ever, but you 
hear much less of petty tricks to gain 
the advantage over a neighbor. 

Our whole co-operative idea is based 
on brotherly love expressed in business 
We sometimes hear from the church 
that we are losing our faith. We are not. 
We are expressing it more in terms of 
life and less in creeds and doctrines. 


Warm House for the Poultry 


NCOMES from farm flocks depend t 
a large extent on the poultry house: 

during the winter months. The modern 
poultry house should have facilities for 
the hens to scratch, feed, roost, lay, and 
exercise all in the same room. It needs 
to be large, well ventilated, and well 
lighted. 

G. T. Kline of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College tells us that the most 
satisfactory poultry house is one about 
20 feet in depth. At least one-fourth of 
the south side should be open but the 
other three sides should be tight except 
for windows in the east and west ends 
A layer of straw as a ceiling gives pro- 
tection. 


Cull the Pullets 


T IS a big mistake to retain all of the 
pullets in a laying flock at this sea- 
son. On most farms it will be found that 
one-fourth to one-third of the pullets 
will become unprofitable during the 
first season. To eliminate losses from 
this source it is desirable that all smal’ 
and slowly developed pullets should b 
culled now. These birds may show indi 
cation of coming into production bu 
their eggs will be small and they will no 
be so well able to stand changeabl 
weather conditions during the winter. 
The best profits can be expected only 
from the pullets that are well developed, 


| healthy, and in good bone development. 
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He Tested 
REEF BRAND 
For You 
---And set the 
Laying Record 


Reef Brand helped make 
laying records for 1927- 
1928, simply by giving 
hens needed egg-shell 
material. In the same 
way, this pure, quickly 
digested Oyster Shell 
can increase your egg- 
yield and _ egg-profits. 
Ask your dealer. 









PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 


GULF CRUSHING CO. NEW ORLEANS, U. 5. A. 


EDWARDS noorinc 
| ~~ 








BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, ete., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, ete., of COPPER BEARING 

STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowinecost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose, Now’s the time for action. ab an ky 

ing and Materia! 00 °. 
“a FREE = 156 and for Garage Book. 
SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
BOOKS 1106-1156 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 





WORKACE Electric WOODWORKER 





‘HE same accurate 
equipment as use Includ ; 
Commercial wood- bang 2 ig — 
rking shops every- tric motor. bes. 
ere, : sanding an 
, Write today for grfiding attach- 
plete information. 


COMPLETE $89 
EASY 
TERMS 
$9 down 
$9 amo. 


). 0. Wallace & Co., 2847 W Adams St., Chicago, lil. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, 268 Market St. San Francisco 
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Are Pullets Laying Now? 


ULLETS should be in production by 
the time cold weather arrives if good 
egg production is to be expected of them 
during the early winter,’ says Berley 
Winton of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture. “Early hatched pullets should 
be laying by October 1, and those not 
yet developed should be grown out as 
rapidly as possible before they start to 
lay.”’ It is better, he says, to have slight- 
ly undeveloped chicks start laying be- 
fore cold weather sets in. 
A good ration to hasten maturity con- 
sists of equal parts by weight of bran, 





shorts, and cornmeal, to which is added 
15 percent by weight of meatscraps or | 


10 percent of meatscraps and 5 percent 
of dry skimmilk. 
It is best to plan the hatching and 


| feeding soon so as to have the entire 





| flock matured and laying before cold 
weather sets in. It is also advisable not | 


to feed a laying hen much until ready 
to have the pullets start laying, as the 


FARMING 





eggs of immature birds are usually small | 


in size. 


Chicks Need Green Feed 


“ REEN feed is a valuable addition to | 


any chick ration. It is ifficult to 
get such feeds in the winter, however, 
and so the next choice is to feed ma- 


| terials which were dried while green,” 
says D. C. Kennard of the Ohio Experi- | 








ment Station. 

The best of these are the legumes, 
such as alfalfa, clover, and soybeans. 
For best results they should be cut while 
succulent and leafy, dried without ex- 
posure to rain, and not be permitted to 


| go thru a sweat as is usual with hay. 
short 


This material can be cut in 


lengths and fed in wire netting racks or | 


it may be ground in a hammer mill and 
fed as a part of the dry mash. 

A very high grade of alfalfa hay is 
also a good winter substitute for the | 
green feed in summer. 
the second or third cuttings and can be 
handled the same as the specially pre- 
pared product. 


Lights Help Poultry Profits 
HE proper use of electric lights in 
the poultry house will materially in- 

crease winter egg production. 


It should be of | 


At the | 


Nebraska station turning the lights on | 


every morning during the winter months 
resulted in 850 more eggs from their 
flock of 90 hens. 

Where this is done, however, it is im- 
portant to have feed and water avail- 
able for the poultry as soon as the lights 
are turned on. This can be taken care 
of the night before and the lights turned 


| on automatically with an alarm clock at 


| 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning. 


The four months from November to 
February inclusive are the months in 
which artificial lighting returns the most 
profit. Users of artificial lights find that 
it is desirable to place the lamps in such 
a way that the roosts will not be dark. 

Poultry flocks are culled in July and 
August to remove the slacker hens. In 


| the fall months further culling is needed 


in order to select the best individuals as 
future breeders. 


The farm flock must be properly fed 
in order that a good job of culling may 


be done. 





| 
| 








DON’T say it’s up to the hens 
to fight the torturing, blood- 


sucking pests. Lice come in 


hordes — it’s an unequal 
battle. 
Dr. Hess Instant Louse 


Killer kills lice on stock and 
poultry. 

Bring Instant Louse Killer 
and lice together, and no 
guilty louse escapes. 

Make it a rule to keep In- 
stant Louse Killer in the dust 
bath always. Hens work it 
into the feathers, down to the 
skin where the lice are. That’s 
the end of Mr. Louse and his 
quick-breeding family. 

For special treatment, sift 
Instant Louse Killer into the 
feathers. Sprinkle it in the 
nests, on the roosts, dropping 
boards and floors. 

Comes in handy sifter-top 
cans. 

Guaranteed 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 








Dr.Hess Instant 


LOUSE KILLER 








Electricity! 





Be An Electrical Expert 


Come to Chicago—the electrical Center of the world. 
Come to Coyne—learn electricity in 12 weeks. Thou- 
sands of dollars worth of electrical apparatus. Com- 
plete training on everything from door bells to power 
plants. Radio, Aviation Electrici.y and auto courses 
included without extra charge. Fit yourself to earn 
$200 to $600a month. Getstarted now—our employment 
department will assist you to earn while you learn 
and to a big pay job on graduation. Big newly en- 
larged course pay your railroad fare to Chicago, 


WRITE for FREE BOOK $97. 4cc(.cc.ip Mall coun, 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

H.C. Lewis, Pres. Founded 1899 
| 500 00 $0.F PAULINA ST. sT. a. 00-00 00 _ CHICAGO , et. 
1 vu. Cc. LEWIS, Pres. 


RA ELECTRICAL SCHOOL. Dept. 89.96 
500 So. ulina Street, Chicago, Hil. 








Please send me FRE 4 your big catalog and your special! 
| offer of free railroad far 


| NEB. cccccevceccessccccvevescsvcccostoesese a 
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LEARN TO FL 





WHERE LINDBERG LEARNED. 
y ‘oy courses In Fiying 
ane Mechanics an¢ 





Welding. Big pay jobs open ry --¥. -, Wrtte today. 
Lincoln Airplane School, 761 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING November, 1929 
| What’s New in Farming 
[ Contjnued from page 5] 


; 
the reduced flow into the container, th | 
operator massages the udder with th 4 
teat cups attached instead of hand strip- 
ping. When milking is completed th 
milk is released from the container and 
is drawn by vacuum to the cooling or 
pasteurizing units and then to the bot- 
tler. 
* * * 

Skimmilk, all too often a waste prod- 
uct, is being adapted to eountless new 
uses. In addition to the condensed prod- 
uct being used in the baking and ice 
cream industries, as an ingredient of 
calf and chicken feeds and other things, 
it is now being used as a fish feed by 
many hatcheries. Will milk-fed fish be 
the next delicacy on our menus? 

* * x 





Knowledge is power, especially when 
it concerns an important phase of one’s 
life work. With this in mind Minnesota 
4-H club leaders held a livestock market 
school for local club leaders and older 
club members at South St. Paul with 
college professors, commission men, and 
packers giving the instruction. It is 
safe to say that these young people will 
know their classes and grades of live- 
stock when they farm for themselves. 

* aK OK 


A white snap bean has been developed 
by T. M. Currence of the Minnesota 
m College of Agriculture. The new bean 
i) | promises to be exceedingly popular. 

| * * 


Now that Winter is staring 
you straight in the face, stop a 
minute and consider the great 
new secret of Poultry Success 
that Science has learned in the 


It pays to dress your own turkeys be- 
fore marketing if we are to judge by re- 


last few years. = — o ee Platte dis- 
: , . . : , rict in Nebraska. Turkey growers in 

What window material do you Violet ray sunshine this a this section dress their own fowls and 
use for YOUR chicken houses in is to install VITALITE health win- market them co-operatively, thus get- 
winter? Glass? Canvas? Both dows NOW. Costs no more than | ting the best price for the grade and 
keep the Ultra-Violet rays of the glass. More than pays for itself | avoiding shrinkage. Returns for this 
Cn cette... Tha alien ied in extra eggs and larger flocks. work vary from 50 cents to $1 an hour. 
ray is the health-bearing ray... Easy to install. Low cutting reduces the corn borer 
the disease-destroying ray. Chick- The best Hardware Dealers al- menace as proved by three years’ study 
ens in houses flooded with Ultra- ready hove this cometliie Gow in Monroe County, Michigan. In this 
Violet rays lay more eggs, resist ee : el experiment the stubble was cut at four 
di . material in stock. Don't wait heights: as near the ground as possible; 

more Giseases. Order from nearest hardware at 4 inches; at 10 inches; and at 15 
All you have to do to give your dealer today! Send coupon be- inches. Plantings were also made on 


different dates, April 28, May 12, May 
26, and June 9. The late planting had 
the fewest borers in the stubbles for each 
height and the low cut stubbles had the 
fewest borers for each planting date, 
which shows that by careful manage- 
ment much can be done in the way of 
controlling this pest. 

x o~ 


chickens the benefit of Ultra- low for full details how to use. 














For the Dairy Farmer—Ultra-Violet sun- Long-Lasting, Easy to Install —VITALITE 
light is health-bearing has a wide variety of gen- 
_ sunlight. These rays are _— eral uses,describedinour 
pia absolutely fatal to bac- folder. Coupon brings it. faa 
teria. Don’t put it of — Light in weight, easy to & 
equip your barn windows __ install. Cut and put up 
NOW—with VITALITE. with hammer and tacks. 


ee 
& 





Can you afford to raise your own dairy 
heifers? That depends on what the 
heifer will be worth when ready to pro- 
duce. Feed, labor, interest, taxes, barn 
rent, and a few other items count up to 
an even $100 by the time the heifer is 
| 2 years old, according to facts found on 

100 Fond du Lae County, Wisconsin, 

farms by P. E. MeNall and D. R. 

Mitchell. So the heifer must have good 

prospects in order to be worth the 


trouble of raising them. 
* * * 





New York Wire Cloth Company, Sales Agents, 
Dept. P-2, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. It is not the acidity of acid soils that 
Please forward free copy of folder, “Real Facts About The Ultra-Violet Ray.” limits alfalfa growth, according to A. R. 
Whitson, H. D. Chapman, and H. H. 

sesteseseeesennennes coseetenseananssssenesieseensnensnsees saanesacesasas enenceeeseeetetee ss sossseseeseeeeenee Hull of the Wisconsin soils department. 
Instead, it is the fact that there is not 
enough lime for the needs of the alfalfa 
i ae LEE TT RL IE” MEE Ee NREL AE SE PRES plant. But the fact that the soil is acid 
rence mone tells us that there is not enough lime. 
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Winter Broilers Win 


LTHO he lives 70 miles from his prin- | 
£% cipal market, Wesley Gamble, a 
young farmer living near Coin, Iowa, 
is able to get a fancy price for his high- 
quality broilers. His experience demon- 
strates that it pays to. produce a quality 
product even tho the expense may be | 
greater. . 

On the twelfth of February Gamble 
started selling three-pound broilegs for | 
38 cents a pound. They were 11 weeks | 
old when he started selling them. These 
broilers brought an average of $1.14 
each. Gamble estimates it cost 55 cents 
each to raise them. The fact that he 
knows exactly what these broilers 
brought and what they cost indicates 
the thoroness with which he went into 
the business. 

Back of this story of first-class profit 
is the less inviting but just as interesting 
story of the training Gamble went thru 
to get ready for this business and the 
hard work it took. When Gamble was 
a student at Iowa State College he 
studied all the poultry subjects he could 
cram into his schedule. Then he became 
associated with a feed company, where 
he was a specialist; later he rounded out 
his preliminary training by operating an 
Illinois hatchery. 

With this experience as a background, 
Gamble went back to his father’s farm 
and started in the broiler production 
business. His friends said it was impos- 
sible to produce winter broilers and that 
even if it were, there would not bea 
market for them. They pointed out 
that Shenandoah and Clarinda, two 
medium-sized towns, were 12 and 16 
miles away respectively, and that these | 
towns could not possibly absorb his 
product. 

But Gamble had his eyes on a bigger 
town—Omaha—even tho it was 70 miles | 
away. There was no difficulty in selling 
choice broilers in the middle of Febru- 
ary. An Omaha man who operated a 
chain of restaurants promised to take 
the entire output and he did, at afancy 
price. 

Five hard coal stoves furnished the 
heat for the brooders and feeding houses. 
For nights at a time Gamble snatched a 
few hours sleep on a cot placed in the 
feeding house. He practically lived with 
his young broilers from the time they 
were hatched until they were ready for 
the market. A commercial feed and 
skimmilk provided the principal feed for 
the growing broilers. White Wyan- 
dottes and White Plymouth Rocks were 
the varieties used. The growing broilers 
were not given any exercise at all on the 
theory that exercise makes the meat 
hard and stringy. 

Gamble believes that his best pros- 
pect for making a good living on an 
lowa farm lies in his milking a small 
herd of good cows, selling sweet cream, 
and feeding the skimmilk to the broilers. 
He hopes eventually to have broilers to 
sell the year around. 

If he expands his business with as 
much eare and foresight as he has started 

t, the chances are that he will make a 
huge suceess of it.—R. V. P., Okla. 








Bulletin 1565 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture discusses the | 
inost important points to be considered | 
by those who are endeavoring to decide | 
whether to purchase a combine. 
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A good COLT 
for small game 


HE hunting and trapping of small 

game is a profitable winter pastime 
on the farm. Fur-bearing animals are maraud- 
ers, too, taking their toll from granary, hen house 
and garden. 
The Colt “Woodsman” model .22 caliber 10-shot 
automatic pistol is a favorite companion of the trail 
and trap-line — the real sporting small-bore sidearm 
—accurate, dependable, safe—a satisfactory target arm, 
too. It shoots the economical .22 caliber long rifle car- 
tridge with surprising power and precision, and will 
also handle the new 200-yard ammunition. 
Like all Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, the 
“Woodsman” is forged from selected steels, accurately 
machined, hand finished, assembled, fitted and target- 
tested by experts—a worthy example of Colt’s 93 
years of Fire Arms manufacturing experience. 
Its production entails 915 separate operations, 187 of 
which are gauge and visual inspections. Colt’s Safety 
Slide Lock, an exclusive feature, when properly en- 
gaged effectually prevents accidental discharge. 


Ask your dealer to show you the “Woodsman.” 
It may be just the Colt you want 


















Colt’s Service Departmentwill 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you in form- 
ing or joining a Revolver Club. 
Colt’s new Catalog No. 32 is 
the most complete Fire Arms 
Manual ever issued. Write for 
it; 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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From | 
The Arctic 


To The a Week 


Antarctic 
year. You can 
mak her fields 
The Neshville. Tenn, ma 


Old Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


MacMillan’s and Commander 
Byrd's expeditions are both equip 
with Brown’s Beach Jackets. Just. J | 
the cold prevention for the outdoor | | 


while you're learning 


a ~ 





man. Made to fit snugly without bind- 5 mata, Seni. 
ing, wear like iron, will not rip, ravel National Radio Institute, Dept. 9Y67, 
or tear, and the warm knit-in wool 16th & U Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C 
fleece lining ives ample protection on Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send your big free 
the coldest days. Three styles—coat Weck, “Rich Rewards in Radic 
with or without collar and vest. i Rn ie ca eae aaa a godine 
Ask your dealer dd ; See Spas adiieied - 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY peters 
Worcester, Massachusetts J City Gate. 2. cacsesscoens 





$50 to $200 | 


thousands of big pay jobs every 















learn at home in spare time. 


J. G. Dahistead, 1484 S. 15th St., E.. Sait Lake City, Utah 
is making $400 a month ir Radio. much more th:.n he could 


Geo. W. Page. 1807 2ict Ave. §. 
de $925 while learning. Radio needs 
e 


more spare time and full time men. Hook up with this liv 
wire held. Make bigger money. Assure your future. N.R.1 
will Show you how do make $5 to $25 a week on the’ side 


and help you find a good job after you 


gradjate. Free Book “Rich Rewards in Radio” gives full 
information. It tells where the good jobs are. how to get one 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE wistundtin™ oe 


FREE sxnsy 
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They Said It Couldn’t 
Be Done.. But Here It Is! 


A Tractor That Broadens the Field 
of Usefulness by Doing Old Jobs 
In New Ways In Less Time. 


UT of the fog and rut of tradi- 
tion has come the epoch-making 
United Tractor — a product of 

Allis-Chalmers. 


The United is doing things they said 
couldn’t be done with a tractor. It has 
smashed the fallacy that great weight 
is necessary for traction. The United, 
weighing approximately 4,000 pounds, 
is guaranteed to pull three 14-inch 
plows at more than three miles per hour. 


The United broadens the field of trac- 
tor usefulness. Steel wheels for field 
work can be replaced quickly with low 
cost rubber-tired equipment. Hauling 
a trailer, the United moves crops to 
market at 20 miles per hour! A fourth 
speed is standard equipment! A selec- 
tive gear transmission, like that on a 
truck, cari be operated while the trac- 
tor is in motion. These and many more 
heretofore unheard of advantages are 
now yours in the United. 


We could tell you about the easy-steering 
cam-and-lever arrangement . .. . the heat- 
treated, carburized gears, all immersed in oil 
- » « the three unit design . . . the wonderful 
cooling system! But, let these two facts stick 
in your mind ... the United Tractor offers 
you the greatest tractor horsepower at the 
lowest cost on the market! ... It will do 
things for you that no other tractor will do. 
And it’s guaranteed by Allis-Chalmers —the 
world’s largest producer of power machinery. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
(Tractor Division) 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


To know 

how much 

your money 

will buy in 

tractor performance, 

increased usefulness 

and mechanical perfec- 

tion, you must have all 

the facts about United. 

Take a minute now to 

ask us for complete in- 
formation. 


Allis-Ghalmers 





The Garden Overcoat 


Mulching and Mulching Materials 


HERE are few of us, 
indeed, who are satis- 
fied to have in our 
garden only those plant ma- 
terials positively hardy in 
the locality. If we live 
where winter temperatures 
reach 40 degrees below zero, 
we like to have some of the 
things that will withstand 
a temperature of 15 or 20 
degrees below zero; if we 
live where the coldest it 
ever gets may be 6 or 8 
degrees below zero we will 
still be reaching out for 
plants that would be of 
questionable hardiness even 
in our own localities. 

We may have all these 
plants, or at least a very 
large number of them, pro- 
vided we are careful to put 
on the proper kind of mulch 
or winter protection of 
some form or other. 

In localities where there 











By L. 8. GOODE 








good. Remember, tho, with 
any of these materials you 
must protect the plants 
against a matted mulch. 
Over many plants, par- 
ticularly strawberries, as- 
paragus, rhubarb, and the 
like, it may be very wise to 
use strawy barnyard ma- 
nure for a mulch, covering 
this with a little extra 
straw. You can add a lot of 
fertility to the soil in this 
way, and fertility is all-im- 
portant to these crops. In 
the same way you can suc- 
cessfully handle the mulch- 
ing problem of the roses 
and the various perennials 
you have in your garden. 
In localities somewhat to 
the north of those in which 
hybrid tea roses can be 
called really successful, the 
soil around the roses should 
be covered with manure and 
straw to a depth of 2 or 3 
inches. Then the canes 
should be wrapped with 
straw, leaves, or the like, 
stuffed into wrappings of 























Careful mulching 
will reduce 
chances of winter 
injury in colder 
climates 


The more tender 
perennials can be 
given additional 
protectionincold- 
frames 














is very deep snow, usually there is no 
better winter protection than nature’s 
own “overcoat.” In fact, you may have 
observed that in years when tempera- 
tures far below zero have been experi- 
enced with a deep heavy snow cover 
staying on all thru the winter, there was 
less winter injury than in seasons when 
temperatures were relatively high, hard- 
ly going below zero for any length of 
time. This was especially true where 
these lower temperatures were mixed in 
with thaws and winter rains. This busi- 
ness of alternate freezing and thawing 
is especially hard on plantsymore severe 
by far, as a rule, than steady low tem- 
peratures. f 

When nature fails to.provide the 
garden overcoat, then we’stbstitute a 
inuleh. Most people who live on farms 
are particularly fortunate in having 
available quantities of the most desir- 
able sort of mulching materials. 

tye and wheat straw are usually 
about as nearly ideal as anything. Oats 
straw tends to mat down rather badly: 
when a heavy coating of oats straw is 


applied, you may find the mat so thick 
and so impervious to air that plants will 
actually smother under their winter 
blanket. On the other hand, wheat and 
rye straw do not tend to.mat down so 
much. If you have the oats straw, and 
not.the other, try mixing some chopped 
or broken cornstalks with it to prevent 
undue matting. 


ip ows are subject to the same objec- 
tion—forming a heavy mat when 
they become wet—and are pressed down 
by the weight of the melting snow thru 
our usual midwinter thaws. 

The advantage of leaves, straw, corn- 
stalks, and the like, over anything like 
hay is that these are generally compara- 
tively free from weed seeds. Of course, 
hay can be used, and much spoiled hay 
is used for mulching the perennials, 
shrubs, and so on; but anyone who is 
experienced in going thru the garden 
and weeding after such a mulch does not 
care to repeat the experience. 

If you have some marsh hay, or 
something like that, it would be fairly 


burlap or old sacks cut into 
strips. This same method 
can be employed successfully for many 
other tender shrubs and small trees. 


HE various perennials which you 

started in the coldframes last July 
and August should be particularly well 
protected against winter. If these were 
left in the coldframe, you can accom- 
plish the desired results very easily >y 
throwing in leaves or straw. See that 
there is plenty of moisture in the soil, 
and you can then cover over the frames 
to hold in the mulching materials. Be 
careful not to allow such a close condi- 
tion in the frames that heating and then 
growth start in midwinter. 

The time for mulching varies quite 
materially with the locality, and decid- 
edly with the season. Do not get the 
mulch on until the ground has become 
cold and the plants have definitely en- 
tered the dormant season. It is best to 
wait until the ground has frozen slightly. 
Then, when you put on the deep mulch, 
the ground will be prevented from freez- 
ing to a great depth, and it will be pro- 
tected almost entirely against alternate 
freezing and thawing. On soils which 
heave badly, it is particularly important 
to get the mulch. on and prevent this 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

There will be a certain number of 
plants in many cases that cannot be 
carried thru the winter merely by 
mulching. Such plants may usually 
be lifted and carried thru the winter in 
a cool basement, kept somewhat on the 
dry side, but cool enough so that growth 
will not be encouraged. When danger of 
hard freezing is past in the spring,such 
plants may be set out-of-doors with 
safety. 

Under particularly severe conditions, 





Costless and 
Mean More 


This year, at surprisingly little 
cost, you can make right at 
home dozens of clever, attrac- 
tivegifts. You will find themak- 
ing a real delight, for Dennison 
has prepared simple, step-by- 
step directions for everything. 

There are lovely decorative flowers and nov- 
elties to be madeof the colorful new Cellophane. 
There are dainty dolls that hide powder boxes, 
waxed pond lilies, and 23 kinds of flowers, all 
to be made.of crepe paper. There are wall] 
placques, delicatecrystal! trees, brilliant swing- 
ing parrots, vases, boxes, vanity cases and 
candle sticks you can make of sealing wax. 


Send for Instruction Books 


Dennison-craft instruction books and folders, 
and materials for making all your gifts may be 
had at stationers, department stores and many 
drug stores. Or send the coupon below for the 
instruction booklets. Many are free. Simply 
check what you want and enclose proper 
amount, 

Why not let us include the holiday number of 
Parties, a magazine filled with delightful sug- 
gestions for Christmas and New Year's enter- 
taining. Also free folders showing smart new 
ways to wrap your gifts and decorate your 
home inside and out for the holidays. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 23-L 
62 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me the Free Instructions and Books 
I have checked below. I enclose proper amount. 


....Party Magazine—Christmas Issue (25c) 
....Powder Puff Dolls (Free) _...Crepe Paper Flowers (10c) 
.-Taleum Dollis (Free) -...S Sealing Wax Craft (10c) 

Cellophane Flowers ( Free) _...Weaving with Rope (10c) 
_..Waxed Pond Lilies(Free) .... Crepe PaperCurtains( Free) 
.-Wrapping Gifts (Free)  ....Christmas Decorations( Free) 








Your meat this 
Safer, Quicker, 
Better Way 


T is so easy now to 
sugar-cure and smoke 


your meat in one simple 


operation. 
Morton's Figaro Smoke 
Salt is an improved meat-curing salt that does 
the whole job at once. Ask | 
your dealer for this salt and ; ee 
write us today for our free il- laqeent Es 
lustrated book on meat curings f tomee’” f: 
Send for that free ill . Cored fi: 
end for that free illustrated 1 Me BS 
book on meat curing. Fite 


MORTON SALT COMPANY SS apt 
Dept. B Chicago, IIL.) AU i 
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| it may be necessary to take the some- 


what tender vines down off the trellises 


| and after mulching around the roots, 


cover the vines with a little soil and a 


| mulch of straw. Be careful with regard 





to the mulch that mice and such rodents 
do not make a nest in the material and 
girdle the plants. 

Specimen shrubs and hedges may 
usually be protected by a heavy mulch 
on the ground around them, and only 





in the case of the tenderest of these will | 


other protection be necessary. 

All shrubbery and trees planted this 
fall must be mulehed and mulched 
thoroly, for it is particularly important 
that they be given ample protection in 
order that the plant materials may be- 


come well established and start into | 


growth next spring with the least winter 
injury. 

It must be remembered that the value 
of the mulch is by no means lost when 
spring comes; on by far the majority of 
soils there is a decided advantage in 


| chopping the material up into the soil, 
| mixing it thoroly with the soil. This 
| adds vast quantities of humus. It does 


not matter much whether the soil is of 
a sandy sort, or a decidedly heavy clay, 
such additional quantities of humus will 


be decidedly advantageous. Soils quite | 


heavily supplied with decaying vege- 
table matter will not need this; but still 
it does no harm to use the strawy ma- 





nure, and when the surplus mulch is | 
| removed in the spring, such surplus can 


be piled for compost. In the meantime, 


it will be found that a large part of the | 
fertility has been leached out into the | 

| soil, and that the plants will grow with | 
| more vigor, therefore, in the spring. | 
The important requisites of the mulch | 
—freedom from matting or packing, | 


freedom from weed seeds—should have 
at least one more addition. The ma- 


| terials should be free from any plant | 
| diseases and pests that might be har- 
| bored in the mulching material and sur- 











vive the winter to cause damage to the 
flowers, vegetables, or garden crop the 
following season. 

It may seem like considerable work to 
put the mulch around where it belongs, 
but just remember while you are doing 
it that it is work for which the reward 
is sure next season. 


Old Orchards Better Than New 





NVESTIGATION into the matter of | 


returns on old orchards and new 
ones, made in New York, indicates that 
orchards set fifty to seventy years ago 
on good soil are paying a better income 
than orchards that have recently come 
into full bearing. 


Evidently there are two very good | 


reasons for this. In the first place, no 


orchard will reach an age of fifty to | 
seventy years unless it has been planted | 


on suitable soil. 


On suitable soil an | 


orchard will tend to become better and | 
better as it becomes older, up to a cer- | 


tain age. On a poor soil these same 
trees would become more and more 
worthless. 

It is not always determined in the 


first few years of the orchard’s life, | 


| whether or not the soil is entirely satis- 


factory. 

If you have an orchard, even one of 
considerable age that is reasonably 
good, by all means take care of it so 
that it will become better. 


} 
| 
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Be wa amon 
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NOT A PARAFFINE PRO 
Get Summer Sunshine and 
in Winter. Makes 
lucent — Unbreakable— 
Warm res for Hen 
jouses, Scratch Sheds, r 
jouses, Hog Houses, Barns. Hot 
. Sun ms, House Windows, 
tof Screen Doors, 
ses for this remark- 
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y bigger dividends. 
ys kill bacteria, 
chick'death losses, " 
revent spread of disease, increase 
me and body gros in baby chicks, 
prevent Swine Stiff Leg and store up 
vitality in breeders. 





made GLASS are 
ighly Translucent, Weatherproof, Un 
arm, Economical an 
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LASS cost twice as much it would 
be the most economical 


PER SQ.YD.OF 
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To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi« 
ties from your 
ear. No exper- 
fence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
Bale at every home. Two lines mean two 
pot ts. We will give you liberal credit. 
rite for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-MeNESS CO., Dept. 426 Freeport, IIL 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
196 pages of radio bargains. New Screen Grid, all- 
electric, A.C. Sets in beautiful consoles—also battery 
operated sets as low as $15.95. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. 79, cCHicaco 
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Care of Ferns 


Me eaten are well adapted to use as 
house plants but a common mistake 
in handling ferns is to subject them to 
sudden changes in temperature. They 
will not stand such sudden changes. 
Ferns will usually do very well indeed 
in a garden soil mixed in equal parts 


with one-third well-rotted manure or | 
compost and with enough sand added | 


to provide drainage. If you do not have 
a good fibrous garden loam but rather 
a heavy soil, you may have to add con- 
siderably more sand, up to about one 


part in four. Leaf mold may be used to | 


advantage, if available. What you de- 
sire is a loose, free soil. It will be neces- 
sary to keep the fern growing vigor- 
ously by adding plant food in the form 
of well-decayed barnyard manure or 
fertilizer. Never allow ferns to become 
pot-bound as you would geraniums. Re- 
pot before the soil becomes completely 
filled with roots. 


House Plant Pointers 


T IS hardly possible to give in one 

brief space the measures necessary 
for the care of all house plants, but at 
least some of these points can be men- 
tioned. Thus some of the mistakes com- 
mon to failures of house plants may be 
eliminated. 

The essentials for success with house 


plants are not so very different from the | 


essentials out-of-doors. Suitable soil, 
pest control, with proper temperatures, 
light, and moisture will cover the list of 
necessities. 

In the sunny south windows, plants 


such as geraniums and begonias should | 


be placed. In the east and west windows, 
the plants like abutilon, various vines, 
palms, ferns, and so on may decorate the 
window. 

tegulation of moisture is very impor- 
tant. If there is too little moisture, 
growth will be checked and the leaves 
will fall off. If there is too much water 
in the soil, all the air may be forced 
from the soil, and the supply of oxygen 
cut off. A most important place for 
moisture is the atmosphere, for a large 
proportion of house plant mortality is 
due to the excessively dry atmosphere 
available in most modern homes. 

Keep the drainage in the bottom of the 
pot open. Give water if a little of the 
top soil crumbles readily when pinched 
between the fingers. If the soil forms a 
ball when a bit of it is rolled together, 
there is plenty of moisture. 

The larger the plant the more fer- 
tility it will need. Fertility is simply 
another name for plant food in the soil. 
Well-rotted manure or leaf mold com- 
bined with garden loam makes a satis- 
factory soil for most all the plants. 
Under ordinary household conditions, if 
you can provide temperatures of 50 to 
60 degrees thru the daytime, and a little 
lower than this at night, the conditions 
will be as nearly ideal as you can pro- 
vide them. Be careful to avoid radical 
changes of temperature, drafts, and so 
on. 

Just one more point; and that is with 
regard to the control of various insect 


pests. Wash off the mealy bugs and | 


red spiders with water, use nicotine solu- 
tions or nicotine dust to destroy plant 
ice, and for the scale insects use soap 
solutions. Angle worms in the soil can 
be destreyed by applications of lime 
water, 
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Wi 
Wy’ Farming is 
a Successtul 


Year round Ibusiness 


in SOUTH TEXAS 


Farmers in South and West Texas begin harvest- 
ing in January and they are still harvesting in the fol- 
lowing December. A long growing season makes 
continuous production possible in a large part of the 
San Antonio area. In many instances, two crops are 
produced from the same land in the same year. 


You, too, can make a successful year ’round busi- 
ness of farming in this favored land, where Nature is 
in full partnership with those who till the soil. Here 
is the last of the cheap land, waiting to be cleared and 
put under the plow. Thousands of raw acres are yet 
available for farming and livestock. The soil varies 
from black waxy to sandy loam and it will produce a 
greater diversity of grains, fruits and vegetables than 
any similar section in the world. 

Cotton, grain and the sorghums are staple crops. 
Truck of all kinds is grown, with or without irrigation. 
This section supplies cities of the nation with Bermuda 
onions, cabbage, spinach, carrots, tomatoes, strawberries 
and other truck and reaps the reward of high prices on 
early markets. Rio Grande valley grapefruit is known 
throughout the world for its fine qualities. 


Cattle, horses, sheep and goats thrive on the 
ranches. Dairying is becoming one of the big indus- 
tries. Poultry is a paying business. 

You owe it to yourself to know more about the 
rich reward that farming pays in South and West Tex- 
as. Come south to San Antonio this winter, enjoy 
a vacation away from ice and snow, and investigate 
the opportunities that await you here. 


SAN ANTONIO 


Dept. 22, Municipal Information, Bureau, Aztec Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Please send me free booklet (check) 
()“Farming—a Successful Year ’round Business in South and West Texas.” 
(_J“What to Do in San Antonio.” 

C)“San Antonio—Community of Opportunity.” 


Address 




















Farmer Paid ¥/992 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 

of our North Carolina 

force, a 43-year old farm- 

er, became a spare time 

Stark Salesman ayearago. 

First month made $310.50 

insales. Afteralittleex- 7 

perience, he sold i 

enough Fruit Trees, 

Flowering Shrubs, 

Shade Trees, Rose 

Bushes, Hedges, 

and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid$199.6lincash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Week- 
ly Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let us show you the on - 
Sales Opportunities that our Huge Advert 
Campaign, reaching 32,000,000 farmers — 
homes, places ater te’ Fas. Get our prop- 
osition QUICK—C AID WEEKLY, The 
work is healthful, amas and PROFITABLE. 
Don't let your neighbor beat you to this MON- 
EY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY — APPLY 
AT ONCE 


Address Box S. W. 326 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 113 Years 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this! 


why not mail this one yourself 


* STARK NURSERIES S.F. 11-29 
Box S.W. 326, Louisiana, Mo. 


Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
EACH WEEK talking to friends and ne cighbore 
a Trees, Shrubs, ete., IN MY 


so Sos Soe Cn Se Soa 


as 


Ce a ee Se ee ce on oe oe oe ee 





MKEN roller bear- 

ings, Rockwood 
pulleys, steel, high in manganese and 
carbon, total weight of 1300 to 1400 lbs., 
no burr plates to wear or break—that’s 


why Papec Feed Grinders last a life-time. 


Governor Feep Contro3 


meanseasier feeding Jarger capacity noclogging. 
HAMMER TYPE GRINDING 
sec peg anything from horse 
eed to flour. 
Write for Papec Grinder Booklet 
and tell us what power you have, 
PAPEC MACHINE CO, 
673 Main Street 
Shortsville, N. Y. 
Makers of Papec Ensilage 
Cutters and Hay Choppers 


DAPEC «/ 


Hammer Type 


i Ta late mit Feed You Gro 





FreeBookonCalves 


See page 64 


SUCCES 


| crop is right at the present time. 
| place on the farm should be plowed in 





Fall Garden Work 
NTIRELY aside from the money- 


SFUL FARMING 


saving value of a garden is the | 


supply of tip-top quality vegetables for 
the family table. It has been quite 


vegetables, particularly sweet corn, as- 


| truthfully said that in the case of many | 


paragus, and the like, only those who | 


have raised the crop on their own places, 


| or have been able to have the vegetables 


served with the lapse of only a compara- | 


tively few moments between harvest and 


of them. 


Of course, this experiment will have 


the time to get ready for next season’s 
If any 


| the table, have enjoyed the real quality | 
No doubt this is true. If you | 
| do not believe it, just try the experiment | 
| sometime of serving corn harvested the | 
| day before with some corn harvested a 
| quarter of an hour before it is prepared 
| for the table. 


| 


_ to be made with next season’s crop; but | 


the fall, it certainly is the farm vege- | 


table garden. 


Fall plowing means that | 


you can get your garden crop planted | 


days ahead of the time for spring plant- 
ing on spring-plowed land. There may 
be some exceptions to this in some sea- 
sons, 
seasons. This is a very important point, 


| and one that can hardly be urged too 
| strongly. Get the garden ground plowed 
| in the fall, and when you plow it, see 


that plenty of well-rotted stable manure 


is turned under. 


Do Not Forget the Bees 


N ORDER for the bees to come thru | 


the winter in good strong condition, 
the colonies must be well supplied with 
stores, and they must not be exposed to 
the heavy freezes usually coming in late 
November which create such heavy de- 


| mands on the stores by the cold, hungry 


colonies. 
In extremely severe climates, either 
the packing case or the storage cellar 


| must. be resorted to if heat is to be re- 


Teghino’ 


| when applied to your own house. It 
| cuts down on the amount of feed re- 
| quired to keep the livestock warm when 


tained. In order to maintain the heat 

in the cluster, stores must be used just 

as the coal or other fuel will be used. 
Insulation cuts down on the coal bill 


the barn is well insulated against the 
fury of the north wind. In the same way 
the protection of a cellar or a cave or a 
packing case, stuffed with straw or hay, 
or other insulating materials, will save 
on the amount of stores the colony of 
bees will consume during the long, cold 
winters. 

A packing case, made so the entrance 
can be left open, and so that the hives 
can be surrounded with 2 or 3 inches of 

insulation below the hives and 6 or 8 
inches on all sides and over the top—all 
this well proteeted so that the hay, 
straw, leaves, or other packing material 
will not become watersoaked—will go 
far towards preventing loss of the bees. 
Even in extremely severe climates, bees 
packed in cases will come thru the 
winter in excellent shape wherever they 
go into their winter season with plenty 
of stores. 


Cyanamid, Its Use as aFertilizer, is the 
title of circular 64, recently issued by 


the United States Department of Agri- | 


culture. 


but the rule will hold in most | 
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Deformities } 


e of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
bei and was absolutely 
elpless, ang relief. A 

, man who was helpless, un- 

‘ able to rise from his chair 

; was riding horseback and 
| playing tennis within a 
year. A little child, para 
yzed, was playing about 





the house after f wearing a Philo Burt Applianc« 
three weeks. We have successfully treated over 
fifty-seven thousand cases in the past 25 years 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


We will proveits value in your own case. Ther 
is no reason why you should not accept our 
offer. The photographs show how me cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted 
the Philo Burt Appliance : 
is—how different from the 
old torturous plaster, lea- 
ther or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed spine 
owes it to himself to 
investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 


Send For Our Free Book 

Describe your case; it will 

aid us in giving definite in- 

formation at once. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 

288-11 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, WN. Y. 
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| WHERE LINDBERGH H LEARNED ! 


, BIG PAY forGroundMenandPilots | 


G=t the same complete, thorough training 
that “‘Lindy”’ received at the Lincoln Airplane 
Get it now—under greatly improved 
lacilities. Practical Ground Training on real 
motors and parts. Flying training for 
por weed pilot’s, industrial pilot’s, limited commer- 
cial pilot’s and transport pilot’s licenses. Gov- 
ernment-licensed instructors and pilots. 
Gives full inform- 
Send for Free Book! viion about cost of 
training courses offered, etc. Write if interested. 
Besure to state your age. 


LINCOLN = gam SCHOOL 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


5 feel —y s P nize 
per cent ware ana, same i Shon on TELEPHONE 
ire. Amazing values in Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
|e dame —s Barb Wire, ° Paint, Roofing 
Factory 2-to-24 HOUR SERVICE 
Were Pa Peete Write for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.220 Muncie, Ind 
men am 
Tr 
-—- 
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OINTMENT 
Atried and trusty 
friend for 50 years. 


Dept. FE. Naiden, Wass, 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 

sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop Gepunens plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
hom ers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 


1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PEACH 
APPLE, REES 


Small or lacgetots Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs.Catalog in colors FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


PATENT 


ketch of \ 


VICTOR J 








$5.00 per 100 & up. 





Write for our Free Guide Book,““-HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Recovd 
i 4 Invention pleat. Send model or 

is 6 and Advice * Reasonable. 


EVANS & CO, wastdeaton'b..c. 


' 
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Rabbit Injury 


| | [ HAS been pretty well demonstrat- 


ed, to the sorrow of most of us, that 
a hungry rabbit can do a lot of dam: age 
to young trees. We know, too, that 
whenever the snow falls it does not take 
long for the rabbit te get hungry. 
Therefore, an experiment carried on last 
year at the Iowa State College at Ames, 
and reported by T, J. Mavey of the 
experiment station, is certainly of inter- 
est. 

In order to test the efficiency of vari- 
ous paints and the like, used in place of 
wrapping fruit trees with paper, wood 


veneer, wire netting, or other removable | 


trunk covering, a number of three-year- 
old trees in nursery rows were fenced 
rabbit tight. A number of different 
applications of repellents were applied 
to the trees. 

A wild rabbit was caught, and on the 
last week in October was put in the cage 
with the trees. During the first week 
the rabbit was not fed, but after the 
first week an ear of corn and a few apples 
and some apple twigs were thrown into 
the cage. As Mr. Mavey explains it, 
the idea was to keep the animal hungry 
but alive for the longest possible period. 

It was demonstrated pretty definitely 
that a white lead and raw linseed oil 


paint applied to the trees did not do | 
Within four days after the | 


much good. 
rabbit was put in, about half of each 
tree was pretty well gnawed, and within 
ten days the entire trunk was gnawed. 


Pine tar applied to four of the trees | 


resulted in just one bite being taken out 
of each tree. Apparently one bite of 
pine tar was all that even a hungry rab- 
bit could stand. 

One of the trees thoroly painted with 
dormant-strength commercial limesul- 
fur suffered damage after ten days. 
Only one tree was treated with rabbit’s 
blood—that old standard remedy we 
hear about so often—and on this one 
the entire trunk was gnawed. 

A number of commercial wound 
paints and asphalt paints were used 
quite suecessfully and, of course, where 
the one-fourth-inch galvanized wire 
netting was placed about the trees, the 
rabbit could not get to the trees to 
gnaw. It stands to reason that that is 
why most commercial orchardists pro- 
tect their trees with some wrapper of 
wood or paper or metal to keep the 
rabbits away. 


\s was explained above, several of | 


the asphalt and tree-wound paints 
served very nicely to protect the trees. 
Before definite assurance may be had as 
to the practicality of the use of these 
paints, it will be necessary to determine 
by further experiments just exactly how 
much, if any, damage is done by any of 
these paints to the bark and growing 
tissues of the trees. This is a very im- 
portant factor in the handling of any 
protective measure, whether it is a 
Spray against insects or a bark protec- 
tion against rabbits and mice. 


Fertilizers for Greenhousesand Gardens | 


Crops by Laurie and Edmond. This 
‘tractive little book contains specific 
«irections on how to get the best results 
thru the use of fertilizers. Its. scope 
includes the greenhouse, 
ornamental erops, and out-of-door vege- 
' s.T here is real pleasure to be found 
ody adie this work. Published by De- 
lare, 
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PULL STUMPS with 
your TRACTOR! 








One-Man ‘Operation i Seat 


Easily hitched t 

world’s quickest, 

Puller! Letusprove Herculesnew Tractor- 

Drive can clear land at lowest cost and 

bring you BIG MONEY in spare time 
or 


our tractor—the 
est-working Stump 


10% 


Down 
wo changing, dismantling of tractor— 


no gears, sprockets or belts. An easy one- Monthly 
manproposition. NEW MULTI-POWER P 
Automatic Clutch utilizes both forward ayments 


and back wie of tractor—with no driv- On top of 
on} over Fae 


ing rope! Stumps out in ‘Pactory-to- 
If the time. Prices, and a 
3 yr. mer on castin 
ah, - Rane 
Profit. 
Hercules Hand and Horse Power 
Models are the best in their class. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
B. A. Fuller, President 
2320 29th St. 




















EXPLODING J 
Big Money 4 
For Agents 
Write For 


" Y 
Particu- A] no matter how large or tough. 


lars 9 + Pays for itself in a few hours. Satis 
faction guaranteed or money refunded 

EXPLODING Parcel Post prepaid to any address in U. S. 
CHAMBER —€5.00. Send money order, check or cash to 


Y Hutchison Manufacturing 
y 7728 Susquehanna St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Only Tool of Its Kind 


Pulls pests, pipes, roots, small 
stumps, jacks up trucks, tractors, 
wagons; lifts buildings; stretches 
fences; splices wire; makes cider 
press; a dandy rim tool, ete. Mon- 
oy back guarantee. Simple to oper- 
Lifts, pele or pushes with 8 


Easy Terms 


Dy Now—Write Us! 


Write NOW cial Discount to 


-EE first buyer in your $15.00 in 6 hours. You can make this 
REE book, on localitee 


money, too. Live man wanted In every 
. Get our amazing new sales plan & 
--it’s a money-maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 












Centerville, Ia. 





WEDGE «:-- 


For splitting Logs, Rails, 
Pit Posts, Fence Posts, 
Cord Wood, ete. Will do 
more work than ten men. Will 
split any log up to Rail Lengths, 


Fistula‘ 


A ximately 10, 000 cases are 
ppro gy 


Fleming’s ’sFistoform 
aby At dey, jay Price $2.8 


is Fee i tina ave 
F leming Bros., Chemists 


Company 
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end Coupon Below 
or Further Details 


Send the coupon below telling us which one of the 
articles shown on this page, you would like most to 
have. Read below, the description of each article, 
then send the coupon and we will send you further 
information about your selection and how to get it. 
Please do not ask for the pencil unless you really 
plan to secure one of the rewards shown here. 


Rifle The Hamilton Rifle is one that you’ll be proud to 

“ own. A real small-game gun—shoots 22-short rim- 
fire cartridges. We'll be glad to send you complete informa- 
tion when you send the coupon below. 


Pen This self-filling fountain pen, an Eagle Pen, is one 

that is guaranteed to give you satisfaction. It is an 
oversize pen, decorated nicely. Send the coupon below for 
further details and information. 


Here is a game board that gives fun 
Carrom Board to the whole family. You can play 
fifty-seven different games with it. Full equipment comes 
with each board. Use the coupon below and we will tell you 
how to get ity 


C Nearly everyone likes to take good pictures. 
amera This roll-film camera takes pictures 2% x 4% 
inches. No focusing or estimating of distance, is necessary. 
If you would like to have a good camera, send the coupon 
below. 


Dol Miss Bobby Lou walks, talks, sleeps, and winks. She 

is 16 inches tall, has bobbed hair, rosy cheeks and 
blue eyes. Send for more complete information. We'll gladly 
send it to you. Use the coupon. 


W t This watch keeps good time. "It is made by the 
atc Ingersoll Company. It will make you a real good 
watch, one you'll be delighted to have. We'll gladly tell you 
how to secure the watch. Send the coupon below. 

of the well- 


ro T Here is another produc 
Wrist Wate known Ingersoll ( iy. The wrist 
radiolite watch is a good one. Time-keeping qualities are 
fine. Radiolite face enables you to tell time in the dark. Send 
coupon for further information. 
























Clutch Pencil Free For 


Promptness 





When you gend the coupon shown opposite, indicating that you 
wish to earn one of the rewards shown above, we will send you 
this Clutch Pencil FREE. Be sure to write your name and ad- 
dress clearly*and correctly. Do not forget to put a check mark 
before the article you want. 


Successful Farming, 
Des Moines 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
184 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Dear Sir: ; 

I am very much interested in securing the reward I 
have checked below. Please send me complete details 
of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch Pencil 
Free for promptness. 

__Fountain Pen —__Wrist Watch 

__Betty Lou ___Roll Film Camera 

___Ingersoll Watch Hamilton Hunting Rifle 

___Carrom and Crokinole Board 
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Keeps Shop Orderly 


RDER can be established in the 

farm shop by having handy places 
to keep small supplies such as different 
sizes of nails and screws, washers, stove 
bolts, rivets, and similar items. The 
buckets from an old elevator belt when 
nailed or screwed to the wall in an 
orderly fashion are just the thing. The 
name of each article can be painted on 
the bucket as a further help in main- 
taining order.—D. M., Ill. 


Strengthens Doubletree 


A doubletree can be made stronger 
with only a little more work and ex- 
pense. Instead of boring a hole thru 
the center of it as is usually done two 
pieces Of iron are shaped in a forge 
to carry the draw pin, as is shown 
in the drawing. This arrangement saves 
the wear which would také place in a 





hole bored into the wood and the entire 
width of the doubletree withstands the 
pull. A notch is cut to fit the iron and 
they y are fastened on with lag screws. 
—H. E. Ill. 


For Trimming Shelves 


Crepe paper can be given an attrac- 
tive scalloped edge very easily. Cut out 
a strip of the paper of the desired width. 
Lay it on a smooth surface and place 
the first and second fingers of the left 
hand three-fourths of an inch apart 
near one edge of the strip. Place the 
forefinger of the other hand between 
these two fingers and on the edge of the 
paper. Press down firmly and pull that 
finger back across the strip. This leaves 
a scallop. Repeat the entire length of 
the strip. This makes a neat decoration 
for cupboard shelves and it can be used 
in a other places, too—Mrs. E. A. 
8., Ind. 


Hay Stays in Manger 
Keeping cows from tossing the hay 
out t of their mangers is often a prob- 
lem. We solved it by stretching a 
wire along the manger top. Erect a 2 x 4 
sol id y at ‘each end of the manger so that 
ir centers come about five inches 
be k of the inner top edge of the manger 
and extend about ten inches higher than 
the top of the manger. A hole is drilled 
ich one about three inches from the 
ind eyebolts inserted. A No. 9 wire 
stretched between them. The wire is 
connected with a coil spring to the eye- 
t at one end which keeps the wire 
but allows it to give if bumped or 
ked by a cow. Slack can be taken up 
tightening the bolts. This wire effec- 








an ~< <> 





If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published in this de- 
partment we will pay $2. It is 
impossible to return unused 
suggestions. 











tively stops the hay tossed up by the 
cows.—F. G. S., Minn. 


Makes Square Turn Possible 


A simple attachment to the tractor 
drawbar for hooking up the binder 
has eliminated split binder tongues for 
us. Attaching directly to the drawbar 
as shown under “the old way” resulted 
in a split tongue if a square turn is made 






TRACTOR DRAWBAR 
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BINDER 
— TONGUE 





at the corners. The V-shaped piece 
makes possible a sharp, right-angled 
turn and a neater job of cutting the field 
as well as preventing delays which a 
broken tongue would cause. The attach- 
ment is made of iron a lit- 

tle lighter thar used in the 

drawbar—K. W., 


Holds Troughs " 


Together AY 


Here is a way to secure 
the ends of hog troughs so 
they will stay in place. In 
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A Better Barbed Wire Behder 


The common method of unrolling 
barbed wire by putting an iron bar 
thru the spool can be greatly improved 
upon. Drill a hole thru this bar about 
one inch out from each edge of the 
spool; put discarded discs from a disc 
harrow over the rod, concave side out; 
put bolts thru the holes to hold the dises 
on and it will be much more convenient 
to handle—R. A., lowa. 


Use the Old Oil 


I find that the most efficient way to 
oil a plow or cultivator is to use old oil, 
heavy if possible, and apply with an old 
paint brush. This does a good job and 
it is not necessary to get oil on the 
hands, either. This system is especially 
good in oiling the sickle on the mower. 
It is about the easiest way to oil the 
springs on a car for which a light oil 
should be used, separator oil preferred. 
—A. T. L., Iowa. 


Cleans Light Shoes 


To clean your light shoes, just rub 
lightly with a piece of art gum. All sur- 
face dirt will be removed as if by magic. 
I always carry a piece of this in my 
purse, as it is invaluable in keeping up 
a neat appearance while away from 


home.—J. C., Ill. 
Bottles Stay on Shelf 


To prevent bottles from falling off a 
shelf, tack a rubber suction cup to the 
wall behind the position for each bottle 
and push the bottle against it with slight 
pressure. When needed the bottle can 
be removed, but it will not fall off the 
shelf from a little bump or jar—C. T. 
S., Wis. 


Wire Brush Saves Time 


A small inexpensive wire bristle brush 
can be used to advantage around the 
home. It may be used to remove the 
lint and threads from the brush of 
either a hand or electric sweeper, for the 
lint can be burned from 
the wire brush without in- 
juring the brush. It is 
useful, also, in removing 
paint. It comes in handy 
in cleaning caked dirt and 

oil from automobile springs 
{bf I rior to oiling —F. B. B 
i} / 1! = Do a . . ’ 

















addition to the nails ordi- 
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= Handy Feed Scoop 





narily used to fasten the 





riityl 
\' ‘ 
[ lS! 
ae oe 
end pieces drive some long 


nails thru the end pieces so as to miss 
the ends of the trough to project on 
inside. Then take pliers and bend a 
right-angled hook on each nail as seen 
in the illustration and drive them in the 
wood. Do the same thing on the under- 


side—P. E. B., lowa. 


A discarded flour sifter 
proved to be just the thing for convert- 
ing into a handy grain scoop. All the 
fixing it needed was the removal of the 
revolving sifter part. It holds just a 
quart which makes it convenient in 
measuring the right amount of feed for 
each cow.—G. R., Mich. 
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OF FACTS ABOUT 
FARM CONSTRUCTION 


Here’s a book which will be of 
great help in planning new 
buildings. It was written by a 
farm building expert, and tells 
the best methods of construc- 
tion for profit-making farm 
buildings of all kinds. Many in- 
teresting photographs accom- 
pany the description. 

The book will be’ sent free as a 
part of the educational work of 
this association. Mail the cou- 
pon today. You will be under no 
obligation. 


\FREE” 





TRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 


Formerly Hollow Building C/A ssociation 


Tile Association 
Chilenge, =. 


1415 Engineering Bldg. 


I would like to have a free copy of your illus- 
trated book, *‘Structural Clay Tile Buildings 
for the Up-to-Date Farmer.”’ 

Fei nickininsiptcinvitinmiabiiniginitninaienanniniadaias socseone 


Me iccsncistecistintiiennctaitiispiaadaicbilinie intelli 





Til PRE Gi ita Y 
~ ,°"Farmand Poultry pid 


’ Direct from Factory 
Giving betler quality and 
’ lower prices for the past 40 
years has made my business 
the largest of its kind in the 
world — Over one million 
customers save money buy- 
ing from Jim Brown. High ; 
quality Farm fence for } 
| Less than I'/:¢ per Running Foot @agy 
eer Alsorock bottom factory prices 
on Poultry Fence, Gates, Net- 
ting, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, 
| # Roofing, Paint, Stoves, Heat- 
a ae ers, Furnaces, Separators, Baby 
Chicks, Brooders, Tires, etc. 
Write for my big, new 21 


FREE CATALOG 


and get my new low factory freight J 
Biggest savings in 








RADIOS — Ma- 


jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 
dreds—world’s best makes. Used, 
new and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch. 
Dept. A , 3018 East 91st Street : Chicago 









OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. 
H, W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacifie Railway, St. Paul, Mina, 
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Foresight in Farming 


[Continued from page 7 ] 


We are learning more from year to 
year as to what consumptive require- 
ments are and what the price is that a 
given quantity of production will bring. 


FARMING 


Individual farmers can know their costs | 


and plan better to avoid losses. Produc- 


tion is the result of breeding and plant- | 


ing. The rate of change in breeding and 
planting operations is in farmers’ hands. 


While it is true that high yields from a | 


given acreage may bring a surplus it is 
also true that most of the great surpluses 
and the consequent price declines have 
been brought about by acreage expan- 


sion. Examples of this will be found in 


vases of potatoes, cotton, wheat, and of 


| some of the fruits. 





vidual problems 


The modern business organization of | 
| the agricultural industry therefore in- 


volves several types of budgeting. The 
individual farmer must have his plans 
well worked out to fit his individual con- 
ditions. Each commodity requires a 
separate balance sheet, showing what 
production is likely to be most profit- 
able, the regions in which it may be 
most economically produced to provide 
a grand total crop of the highest value 
to him. 

Then there must be a national bal- 
ance-sheet of all lines of production, 
taking into consideration the situation 
between competing products. We now 
have agencies to handle each of these 
tasks. The state and regional workers 
are attacking the first problem, working 
closely with farmers in preparation of 
individual. budgets. 


ITHIN the last two years there 
have been important steps taken 

by the commodity groups toward com- 
modity regulation. We now have com- 
mittees representing the hog industry, 
beef cattle, sheep, potatoes, and the like, 
that are addressing themselves to the 
problem of commodity adjustment. The 
most recent step, from the national 
standpoint, is the creation of the Federal 
Farm Board for the purpose of bringing 
about a co-ordinated national program. 
Behind these various groups, the fact- 
finding agencies such as the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, the state 
departments, agricultural colleges, and 
experiment stations are gathering an 
enormous volume of information. They 
are analyzing it, and carrying it to 
farmers thru organizations and thru in- 
dividuals. It all amounts to what might 
be called a revolution in the economic 
management of agricultural production. 
It is not a revolution in the sense that 
anything that we have used in the past 





has been destroyed, because all of the 


work on efficient production continues 
to be as important as ever. 

But a new viewpoint is being estab- 
lished, namely, that we must use ‘‘fore- 


sight based on economic fact’’ and co- | 


ordinate the efforts of large groups of 
farmers engaged in similar lines. It is 
not a scheme for mass control by govern- 
ment agencies. Rather it is a campaign 
for the assistance of farmers to make the 
best possible decisions of their indi- 


of what has happened in the past and 
what is most likely to happen in the 
future. 

No one presumes to say that we have 
developed any mystic art of looking into | 


, aided by a knowledge | 
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WANTED! 


500 Farmers and Sons 





to Go into Business 


And ‘g< retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. K-18-SHW FREEPORT, (LL. 




















i ~ 
UMP 
Shipped to you with- 
out deposit. See it 
first—then pay in easy 
payments. Works twice 
as fast and easy. Priced 
lower than ever before. 
ONE MAN PULLS 
BIG STUMPS ALONE! 
Pulls big, green or tap-rooted 
stumps. Gives youstrengthof 
992 men. No help or horses—op- 
erated by one man. Makeidle 
, and grow big, prostatte crops this 
7 yest, Send for folder om owi ng new 

B Model, low (1-3 off sale 
tonishing terms. YO MO! EY pow 
FREE: o New lar d clearing book—fu ii 


pictures, facts and_ figures 
Only 1000 are left—WRITE 


489 Lud St. 
Escanaba, Mich. 





{ Shi ed with- 
out Deposit. 
‘ay 















fon land clearing. 


A.J. KIRSTIN CO. 










e for Treck Gardens,Small ~ 











‘arms, 8. Does the work 
of 5 men “Plows, seeds, cul- (29 
vates, bel! hinery. 

glo or tein tngines, 

ing king types. 
Try Ie x 10 » Days | 
op you 


7OWrit ree oN BERAL 
Naor Gere FE or and our LOW 
FACTORY PRICE. 


The Shaw Manufacturing Co., Degutanhet SFil, Galesburg Kansas 





Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, how lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
bone Paste, $2.00 a Bottle 
One application usually enoagh. Intended 
only for established cases of Sone & Hy 
Ringbone and Sidebone. Mone if it 
faile, UWrite for OUR BIG FREE VETER: 
INARY SER. 


FLEMING BROS. cX!!,Ueion i25h ore 


PATE NTS TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
@emfor patents. Send sketch 

or model for instructions 

or write for Free book, ‘How to Obtain a Patent”’’ and 
“Record of Invention” form. Nocharge for information 
on how to proceed. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 642, Security Savings 
and Comm’!. Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 








Heaves, Coughs, Condition 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Write for our Evidence of In- 
INVENT bh vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent."“Bend mode! 


or sketch of your invention for ouf INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. © 








NEWTON'S 
Oom: d 0% 
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OH Boy! 
What a Gun! 
H. & R. “FOLDING” SINGLE GUN 


410-12 m/m, for 2% in. shells. 22’ 
Steel Barrel. Stock, fine black wal- 
nut; flexible hard rubber butt plate. 
Weight, about 434 Ibs. Also takes 44 
W.C.F., 44 X. L. and 44 Game 
Getter Shot Cartridges, and 410 and 
44 Game Getter with round ball. 


Folds up like a jackknife. 
Snaps into shooting position 
smooth asalock. Just the thing 
for vermin on the farm, rabbits, 
squirrels and small game. 
Every boy and every gunner 
ought to have one. Jim and 
Bul swear by theirs. Send us 
at once your dealer’s name and 
the names and addresses of five 
who want a handy folding gun 
and we will send you a book 
of Fifty Prize Hunting Stories. 





























If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, the gun will be 
shipped postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of $12.00; Weather- 
proof Carrying Case $1.75 
extra. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2, 





Worcester, Mass. 

















‘“‘U-m-m, 
Give me the 
RAT-NIP”’ 


VEN the wise old 

rats prefer Rat- 
Nip. There’s some- 
thing in it rats like. It rids the premises of rats 
where other baits and poisons failed. They eat 
it—rush for water, out of the building — to 
die. Fatal to mice, gophers, cockroaches, too. 
Money back guarantee. 35c at your dealer’s or 
by mail. Liquid Veneer Corporation, 312 
Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AAI 


Callouses 


Quick relief for callouses, burn- 
ing soles, tender spots by these 
soothing, healing 

Atall drug, shoeand dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


SPRINGFIELD RIELE, Model 1903 
$19.50 or reemer #4 


Refinished 

£4 pounds, 43 inches long, 24 inch barrel. Offered 

without bayonet, $19.50. Packing charge 60c extra. 

Ball cartridges $3.50 per 100. New catalog, illustrated, 
' pages of Army-Navy equipment, pistols, guns, 

uniforms, saddles, for 50 cents. 

Special new cireular for 2c stamp. Established 1865. 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N.Y. City 


ALUMINUM HUNTING HORNS 


Polished Texas Model. Pat. Loud tone. 
Guaranteed. 12 in. $2. 14 in. $3. 17 in. $5. 
COD. Hundred Hunting Hounds, Hunt- 
ing, Camping, Fishing Cat. Agents Wanted. 
KASKASKI, H-17, Herrick, Illinois 













Put cne on—~ 
the pain is gone! 
























SUCCESSFUL 


| the future to foretell everything that 





may happen. We are merely making 
a record of cause and effect of the past, 
bringing our experience into a form in 
which it can be retained, so that the 


| industry may not repeat the mistakes 


of the past. 
The facts on outlook so far as they are 
now developed (and no one realizes 


| better than those who have studied it 








most how many things there are that 
we do not know) can now be had by any 
farmer thru his county agent, his agri- 
cultural college, or from the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. They are 
being disseminated by radio, thru the 
press, and in all of the mediums of in- 
formation available to farmers and to 
traders in farm products. 

No other single type of information 
has had such wide distribution in the 
early stages of its development. This 
work is as yet only in its early stages; 
but it promises more for the stabiliza- 
tion and future security of agriculture 
than anything else that has been begun 
in recent decades. 


Sows Sweet Clover in Spring 


. WASSENBERG, farmer living 
near Seneca, Nemeha County, Kan- 
sas, prefers to sow his sweet clover in 
the spring because spring plowing de- 
stroys much of the crab grass which re- 
tards the growth of fall-sown clover. A 
firm seed bed following the spring plow- 
ing is part of Wassenberg’s program. 

The field is harrowed following the 
plowing, and the oats are drilled in. A 
drag which helps pack the ground is 
fastened to the drill. The clover is then 
drilled in crosswise of the oats drill 
tracks, resulting in a seed bed firm 
enough for the clover to grow well. 

Mr. Wassenberg has been using 
clover and alfalfa to rebuild the soil on 
this farm, which was in rundown condi- 
tion when he bought it seventeen 
years ago. He has been using these 
legumes for the past ten years and his 
corn yields are double now what they 
were then. One field last year yielded 
70 bushels of corn per acre. It has been 
in corn for the past three years, follow- 
ing alfalfa.—L. R. C. 


W atch Fertilizer Machines 


teri are several points to con- 
sider in operating a fertilizer dis- 
tributor. The rate of application is af- 
fected by the fertilizer itself, those which 
flow freely running thru much faster. 
The levelness of the ground, driving up- 
hill or downhill, and the depth at which 
the covering shovels operate all affect 
rate of application in many machines, 
according to experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Low rates of application reduce the 
accuracy of adjustments as does the 
condition of the machine. The amount 
of material in the hopper also affects 
the delivery rate, it being slower when 
the hopper is nearly empty. 

The fertilizer distributor needs care 
and attention if it is to operate prop- 
erly. Working parts which come in con- 
tact with the fertilizer may rust easily 
and become inaccurate. 


The selection of a machine must be | 


done carefully, as some will work prop- 
erly under a much greater variety of 
conditions than will others. 
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GroceryBills 
all Paid. and 


*BOaWeek 


Besides 


F YOU want money to pay all 

your grocery bills every week 
—with $80 to $125 left over —just 
send me your name and I'll show 
you how easily you can get it. 


I’ll make you the same proposition that 
jumped L. C. Van Allen’s pay from $23 to 
$125 a week. I'll show you how John 
Tyler now averages $30 to $35 a day after 
working for years at small-pay jobs. I'll 
give you the same offer that brings Mrs. 
B. L. Hodges $18 to $20 every day. 


Anyone—Anywhere 
Can Make Big Money 


We are an old-established house—the 
largest of our kind in the world. We dis- 
tribute all kinds of groceries and household 
necessities direct from factory to user 


through authorized Local Representatives. 
We have more than a million steady customers. 
Last year they bought fifteen million packages of 
our products. This put nearly two million dollars 
in the pockets of our Representatives. Our business 
is growing by leaps and Sounds. We need more men 
and women at once in every territory to help us 
handle this increased business. 


No Experience Needed 


You don’t need any capital, training or exper- 
ience. All you have to dois call on your friends 
and our established customers and take care of 
their orders. You alone make a profit on all busi- 
ness from your territory because we never sell 
through stores. You invest nothing — agree to 
nothing. I furnish every- 
thing you need, includ- 
ing a newest model Ford 
Tudor Sedan or Hudson 
Super-Six Coach abso- 
lutely free. 

If you want $80 to $125 





FREE! new 
Ford Tudor Sedan 
NOT a contest. I give 





this new car free of a week steady — plus ex- 
cost.——as an extra tra cash to take care of 
reward in sda | your grocery” bils—get 
cash profits. Mail the facts at once. Send 
coupon for particu- no money. Just mail the 
lars. coupon. Do it now. 











§ albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
8 6809 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
8 Send facts about your new proposition that offers 
8 achance to make $80 to $125 a week, plus extra 
é cash for groceries. Also your Free Ford or Hudson 
i Coach Offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 
2 

¥ 

| 

i 

! 


t GAP. Co. (Print or Write Plainly) ~ 


Bee ee EE ee ee ee ee 
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Will you ACCEPT 


For Your FURS? 


INCE you trap for profit why not get 
ALL the profit that’s in it. 

Don’t be satisfied with high market 
prices—get the HIGHEST market prices 
PLUS 5% EXTRA. 

All you need do is ship your furs to 
George I. Fox, New York’s largest raw 
fur merchants. 

They'll grade your furs honestly, pay 
you top market prices and if your ship- 
ment amounts to $50 or more they'll add 
5% extra to your check. 

For example: If your shipment amounts 
to $50 you get a check for $52.50, if $100 
your check will be $105 and so on. All 
checks mailed same day shipments are re- 
ceived. No deductions, not one penny 
taken off for commissions, handling or 
shipping charges. 

Trappers who ship to Fox make more 
money—EXTRA profits. 

Clip coupon for authentic price list, 
shipping tags and valuable trapper’s hand-, 
book. All FREE. Trappers’ 
supplies at lowest prices, 
Clip coupon now! A 
-—< 2 ee a 3 
MR. GEORGE I. FOX, 
GEORGE I. FOX CORP., 
230 W. 30th St., New York. 


Send me, absolutely FREH, pricé list, 
trapper’s guide and tags mentioned above. 






Name COCR EHH EEE EEE ERE E OE 
Address TOURER EEUSEEEUSEC US eee eee 
City sscoctkeossen eee eeeeeeeeee 

















FUR-FISH-GAME 


isjustthe magazineyou have 
been looking for. It is 
’ edited by none other than 


‘} 
Hardings Ftagazine 


A. R. Harding, whose name 
is a byword in the sporting 
field. It is a monthly pub- 
lication of from 80 to 100 
pages chucked full of inter- 
esting articles, illustrated 
with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, 
FUR FARMING, TRAP- 
PING, etc. Each issue also 
has many departments— 
The Gun Rack; Dogs; Fur 
Raising; Roots and Herbs; 
AutoTraveland Camp; Fish 
and Tackle; Woodcraft; The 
; Fur Markets; Trapline; and 
Question Box. 
Cover--Actual photos reproduced Price $2.00 year; 25¢ copy 
in natural colors, On Sale at News Stands 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
Four Months Only 35c 


Clip this ad @nd send with 35c cash, check, money order 
or stamps to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
176 E. Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Name 





One Year’s Subscription in Exchange 
for One LARGE Muskrat or Weasel 





Do You Want to Know Successful Dairying? 


**Successful Dairying” is a handy book covering practically 


every phase of dairying. The chapters in this book are each 
written by an expert in the particular fields of dairying. 
Subjects such as: ‘Picking Cows for your Herd,” Breed. 


ing for Type and Production, ' ‘* Feeding for Greater Profit,” 


*Fitting and Showing Dairy Cattle,” and ‘‘Fundamentals 
in Marketing’’ are treated in this splendid book. It is of 
great value to any man or woman interested in Dairying- 
We are able to offer thie excellent book well bound. at- 

e and full of real information for only 25¢. Our 


supply is limited; so send for your copy today. 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Trapping the Weasel 


HE white weasel or ermine is per- | 


haps the most common of all valu- 
able fur-bearing animals, and it also is 
one of the easiest to trap. The fur be- 
comes white about the tenth or fifteenth 
of November and begins to turn brown 
again in late February. To get the best 
and whitest furs they should be trapped 
soon after they become prime. A greater 
proportion of large weasels will be 
caught at this time, too. 

The animals frequent ditches that 
have frozen over, the edges of woods, or 
any other place that provides a runway 
for them. The tracks of weasels are not 
hard to distinguish from those of other 
small animals. A running squirrel or rat 
leaves the imprint of all four feet, where- 


| as a weasel will leave only two tracks at 
_ each leap. A weasel travels by leaping 


instead of walking or running. 

To get best results, traps should be 
set in places where weasels have been 
several nights in succession. It must be 
remembered, too, that weasels, espe- 
cially the large ones, are great travelers 
and make a great number of tracks in 
a single night. A very good time to find 
places to set the traps is the morning 
after a light snowfall. The tracks made 
by the weasels on previous nights may 
then be faintly seen, and also the fresh 
ones. Where both fresh and old tracks 
are found in one runway, it may be 
assumed that weasels come there regu- 
larly. 

In my experience the best available 
trap for weasels is the wooden rat trap. 
This trap is humane and at the same 
time inexpensive. I drive a sixpenny 
nail thru the center of each trap in such 
a way that it can be easily pounded into 
a post, stake, or other object, to keep 
the trap off the ground. When it is 
placed 6 inches above the snow line or 
ground in this way a two or three-inch 
snowfall does it no harm. 


Any kind of fresh, bloody meat will | 
do for bait, altho I have found that a | 
piece of a skinned mouse or part of a | 
rabbit’s lungs or liver are often pre- | 


ferred to other bait. A chunk large 


enough to cover the entire upper part | 


of the trigger should be securely tied on 
and blood smeared over it. The bait 
must be renewed each week, or more 
often if the weather is not very cold. 
Weasels are skinned by the usual 
method and stretched flesh side out. It 
is well to bear in mind while doing this 
work that a neat, well-stretched skin 


will bring a better price than a dirty, | 
poorly stretched one. Weasel furs minus | 


their tails or the black tips to the tails, 
or those having cuts or tears in the 
skins are not graded as No. 1 and are 
paid for accordingly. The stretched 








skins will dry overnight in a cool, airy | 


place.—Lloyd 8. Paynter, Minn. 


Homemade Lures 


i trapper usually must use baits. 
Competition is too keen to get along 
without a supply. There are many 
kinds on the market, but in many cases 
the pelt hunter wishes to make his own. 
This can be done easily; yet I am frank 
in saying that the average formulas do 
not produce as good an attractor as 


| those which are put out by various fur 


| 





firms and supply companies. However, 

here are some tips for the bait maker 

which probably will prove of value. 
Small fish, chopped up and rotted in 
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iF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


FOR YOUR 


Easy Set 
Triumph Traps 


and want to save big 
money on your Supplies, 
write today for Price 
Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
How to Grade Furs, 

only. 


Supply Cata- 
log, Game Laws, FR FE 
etc. All sent Delivered FREE 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS, FUR CO. 
ass oo ars Bidg. St. Louis, Mo, 
dag Me ji oe ise, Trapper’s Guide, 


$14.25 PER 
Doz. 
Sold in Doz. lots 














TRAPPERS 


Get your FULL PRICE this year for 
ALL your furs. Our return checks to 
trappers prove that we pay top market 
prices and give you honest grading. 
Send for our ) 
Trapper’s Supply Catal 
ur Price List sed 
Shipping Tags 
All sent to you FREE upon request. 
Be a successful McCullough- 
Tumbach Trapper this year. 
St. Louis—The World’s Greatest 
Fur Market 
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RACK shooting 
condition foryour 
gun—for you better 
sport, more game, Get 
your Pack now. Famous 
Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent— 
j used by best game shots 

and champions. Long re- 
commended by U.S. War 
Dept. for Army, Navy, 
Marines. Lubricating Oil, 
ey Patches, All 
or .00, with Gun Cleaning 
Guide. Anydealer, or wrice us 


























\e-d MAKE MONEY 


=v TRAPP 





las, Texas—Spri id, i 
(Write or Ship ts Mae : Ly mw) 
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the sun, makes a good lure for mink, 
raccoon, opossum, and similar animals. 
Some add a small quantity of oil of 
rhodium or anise—sometimes both—to 
the mixture. Anise is particularly good 
for raccoon, and honey, or even corn 
sirup, will help lure it. 

A can of cheap sardines put up in oil 
is effective. Just puncture the can and 
use a few drops of the liquid that will run 
out. Some of the sardines are good, too, 
serving for mink, raccoon, and opossum. 

Elaborate formulas are offered for 
sale. Many of these prove excellent but 
others are a disappointment. Consider- 
able depends upon the way the attrac- 
tors are used. Some imagine if a little 
bait is good, a whole lot is better. This 
is not true. In fact, too much scent of 
any kind usually proves a detriment to 
the pelt hunter. 

Rotten eggs are a good lure for fox. 
Cheese often tempts the mink. Oil of 
catnip, or wintergreen, is frequently 
employed by the muskrat trapper. Gen- 
erative glands, usually those of the fe- 
male, will be found effective for decoys. 
Fish oil can be purchased, too, or made 
as previously described. Mice are often 
used, or several left to rot and the liquid 
employed as a scent.—G. J. T., Ohio. 


Where Furs Are Found 
5 T= young trapper generally has a 
> 






very hazy idea as to where the ani- 
mals can be found. As a result of this, 

“i he usually does not know where to 
make his sets to best advantage. To 

guide him with reference to the smaller 

) animals, at least, the following informa- 

| tion will prove of value. Incidentally, 
of course, fur bearers are found in other 

places than those mentioned. One must 
use his eyes and constantly seek signs; 

{ for unless one does, he will miss a lot of 
opportunities for skins. 

y The mink is a wanderer. It prefers 
the small, meandering streams rather 
than the large open waters because the 
former allows it to get its food easier and 
generally unobserved, while the rivers 
do not. But do not assume from this 
that there are no mink in the large 


streams. 
Muskrats are found in swampy coun- 
S try. These fur bearers like shallow 


water. They are trapped extensively 
- in marshes and the like. Good sets usu- 
ally can be made in small creeks, rivers, 
ditches, and so on. 

Raccoons like woods. Generally, they 

are not far from water. Look for signs 
on sand bars, the mouths of small 
streams, and similar places. Opossums, 
too, are frequently found in like terri- 
tory. Do not overlook small ditches 
7 when trapping them. 
Skunks and civet cats seem to seek 
old hedges, weed patches, stony ground, 
and the like. The rail fences attract the 
animals. Neither seem to fear the near- 
ness of human habitation. 

Weasels are found wherever there is 
plenty of food to be had: from the 
plowed field to the stone pile; in the dry 
ditch bottoms; in culverts; and so on. 
Other places that should demand the 
trapper’s attention are under over- 
hanging creek banks, flowing tiles and 
springs, hollow logs, and the like, for 
inink and raccoon particularly. 
| The success one has with trapping 
depends very largely upon locating the 
signs. Time spent in doing this will 
never be wasted.—G. J. T., Ohio. 
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jor TRAPPERS | 


Here is a real opportunity to receive an award up to $2000.00 and 
also get the highest market value for your raw furs. As you know, quality 
and condition of pelts largely govern the prices paid; so to call all fur shippers’ 
attention to the importance of proper handling we announce the— 


FIRST NATIONAL FUR SHOW 


Sears, Roebuck and Co, have marketed millions of dollars worth of raw furs for 
more than 500,000 trappers. In practically all cases higher prices were paid than 
could have been secured elsewhere. However, many of our shippers would have 
received even bigger fur checks had they been more careful in skinning, stretch- 
ing, and packing. 

As always, we are anxious to help trappers obtain peak market prices on their 
shipments and the purpose of the First National Fur Show offering awards 
totaling $5000.00 in cash is to demonstrate how proper handling will aid you 
to get better prices for your pelts. 

The show is open to every shipper of furs—no entry fee—no formal entry— 
no red tape. Simply send pelts to the nearest Sears, Roebuck and Co. store 
named below, and they will be entered in competition, a check for the full 
amount of the sale being sent you as usual. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago Memphis 
MAIL COUPON NOW TO NEAREST POINT Philadelphia —_ Dallas 
Kansas City Seattle 
Win These ee AINA Coy a eae Nay 
SS44N 
Cash Awards 1 Sears, Roebuck and Co. : 
: Please mail me, without cost or obligation, fur shipping tags and t 
ist $2000. 00 5 Johnny Muskrat’s New Booklet which explains your free fur 4g 
a5 pose = ' marketing service, and teli< ali about the ‘‘First National Fur Show.” , 
Sara. 500001 — 
Ce Se ren ee : 
ath ES PUM... ~ gigassesibisbitlne ties) ccdctihactore., 1 
aS oowreats, - : 
of $10 ------ .00 : Bn a ne nennnnnnnnccsocanenenenaneenesaerecccccsvoescoonna : 
' Rural Route -- -- ee en ae a 
' Please give both your Route and Box number if on a Rural Route + 
| 
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by the thousands are turn’ 
to this direct way to the 
ks that satisfy. We 






THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 
“1 O 


NEw 
THE WORLDS LARGEST FUR MARKET 


SHIP NOW 
FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 
A 100% SQUARE DEAL 


Guaranteed Honest Grading by Expert Graders. 
Send trial shipment. If requested, will hold separate. 


Treasure Book of Trapping 

R Tricks, Guaranteed Price Lists, 
Market Reports —-ALL FREE. 
WRITE TODAY TO 











ports. 
Game Laws also Trap 
Bait and Stretches 
ALL FREE. WRITE 











ABRAHAM FUR CQ. 
. 265 Abraham Bidg., St. Louis, Ma. 
Send Folder, Price Lists and Tags FREE te 








W. IRVING 
HERSKOVITS FUR GO. 
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sal—for ALL Pliers, Nut Wi 
and Clamp, Spring-making Work, etc. 


L-ELASH. PLERENCH 


fel—Flash”") “The T.N.T. of Toois"* 


; 


Vou sef the Catcher, Botier 
ite ini sisccondin this Ze ouince 
Tool Kit— Good Tool; yet it 
Does the W of the best tools 


A GUARANTEED SUPER PRO! J0'28.3.B) 
— a Life Saver on the ed = One Right 


MAKES SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


for PlieRench Fact’y Repr’s—Full or Part Time. 
Amazing PlieRench Demonstrat’n sells at sight 
—makes $75 to $200 weekly all year round. 
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The“Pocket Machine Shop!” 





BIG FALL AND WINTER MONEY-MAKER | 














Ill Set You Up 
theOU Business 
I want 


potiemen inovery 
the oil besiness. | 





h ofalifetime. I: n this business make 

achanceofali n youcan 
$50 TO *250 A WEEK 
Rael ened Bn Rag 
en n ma for his share in one 
week. Montgomery, in Iowa, made $216 the first 
ery sant the vane wad’ Sree peat bookcase 
every mon’ year roun '$ a great ness. 
Everybody buys oil. You simply take orders on 
Long Credit Terms for nationally known lines—Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor Oils—Columbia Paints and Roofing. We ship direct 
from nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you every Week. 
Make a clean-up next few months taking orders at presen 
flow prices for Spring delivery. Commissions paid at once, 

Hy H for this chance. " 

Write Quick forth ees, Just sy, Tam io- 
letter or on a postcard. Mail it and I’il send conatene partic. 
ulars by return mail. First applications get the preference, 
TER, anager 


Central Petroleum Co. 2:i.22u52 Sa 


WONDER LURE“ TRAPPER 


A surenuff bait that traps ‘em fast, 
START THE SEASON RIGHT by ship- 
ping to VICTOR, the Trappers’ Friend. 








WRITE TODAY for Lure Sample, Trappers 
Supply Bulletin and Price List. 
VICTOR FUR CO. Box T, ST. LOUIS, MO. ~ 


VICTOR FURCOE 











Send Model or drawing for 
p A T FE ~ T S Preliminary Examination 
Booi free. Highest ref- | 
results. Pr assured 


klet 
erences. Best om ptness 


Mail Valuable Coupon Above NOW{ 
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Pruning 


Witt it pay me to prune the fruit 
trees, berry bushes, and soon, now 
or wait until spring? Usually it is more 
difficult to get at the job in the spring, 
because the weather is so disagreeable.— 
D. R. Y., Nebr. 

If you possibly can manage to do it I 
would advise all dormant season prun- 
ing in your orchard and berry patches 
be done in the later winter or early 
spring. This will avoid the long pro- 
tracted period of freezing-dry affecting 
the pruning wounds, and it may make 
a very considerable amount of difference 
in the amount of winter injury in the 
orchard. In some winters, fall pruning 
would not be at all harmful, but during 
most winters in the north central states 
it may be definitely stated that spring 
pruning will prove superior to fall prun- 
ing. 


Grain for Idle Horses 


Hew much grain should be allowed 
work horses when the horses are 
running on straw, with plenty of mixed 
hay fed them thru the winter?—R. D. 
O., Mo. 

It is almost impossible to give specific 
directions as to amounts of feed which 
should be allowed. the horses you are 
wintering. With an abundance of mixed 
hay and straw, no large amount of grain 
will be required, but a grain mixture of 
about three parts corn, two parts oats, 
and one part wheat bran fed in suffi- 
cient quantities to just keep the animals 
in rather good condition will allow you 
to put the horses to work next spring 
with the least possible loss of time for 
conditioning. 


Leaky Tank 
E HAVE a stock tank which has 


given good service for anumber of 
years, but has begun to leak. This tank 
is of concrete, and we have splashed a 
wash coat of cement and water over it 
without any help. Is it going to be neces- 
sary for us to build a new tank inside 
of the old one, or can this be repaired?— 
B. D. L., Ill. 

A plaster coat applied to the interior 
of the tank should remedy the situation. 
Before applying this plaster coat, how- 
ever, you should thoroly clean the in- 
terior of the tank with a solution of one 
part of commercial muriatic acid to 
three or four parts of water. Brush this 
on and then thoroly rinse off the surface 
with clean water. Use a good stiff brush 
in scrubbing the tank. The acid will re- 
move the cement coating and leave a 
surface to which the plaster will adhere. 
Then paint the surface with a wash of 
cement and water about the consistency 
of a heavy buttermilk or cream. Imme- 
diately, before this dries, plaster with a 
mortar of one part of cement, and one 
and one-half or two parts of sand. Ap- 
ply this with a steel trowel and work the 
surface thoroly as soon as possible with 


a wooden float. See that the plaster is | 


protected against rapid drying, for to be 
successful this plaster coating must 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. WASHINGTON, D.c. | harden thoroly and uniformly. 
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want you to see this trap before you 
purchase your equipment. It’s a great 
trap for the smaller fur bearing animals. 


. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


TRAPPERS 


Get Ready 


for Biggest Fur Year 


Steel Traps of all kinds, Snares, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Ammunition, Baits, 
Smokers; everything you need is supplied 
by Taylor—Headquarters for Trappers’ 
Equipment—at the lowest prices being 
quoted for first class merchandise. Send 
today for your copy of Big Free Catalog. 


Fill Out Coupon 
Enclose Ten Cents 
To Pay Postage 


SIf you are going to 
trap this winter we 





arters for Trappin 


Pees 

145 Fur Exchange Bldg. St. OUIS, MO. 

Send me FREE The Big Taylor BOOK of TRAPS 

and if J enclose ten cents, to pay for packing and pes 

age, you are also to send me, FRE Pens tes size 
Trap. The TRAP 1s 


FREE. 
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Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send Free Bait, Secrets, Catalog, Price 

List, Game Laws. 
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—Best Ever Made — 
Send ferIlustrated | 3°) “Ww 
Catalog of traps and 

accessories, it’s free. (NET)LIVE TRAP 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 

pt. S11, Chester, Pa. | 3 
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line of Game Tra 


rap Tags and Fur FOR TAKING THE STINK 
OUT OF SKUNK TRAPPING. 
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Make Big Money 


‘Catch more Furs--Learn secrets of 


E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
302 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
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Schools Could Be 
Improved 


HE article in the Aug- 

ust number of Successful 
Farming on reorganizing 
the high school to six years 
instead of four, with shorter terms, is a 
good idea for both parents and children 
of the rural communities. Too many 
children finish high school at an age 
when they are too young to face the 
problems and temptations of life. And 
those who cannot keep on thru college 
are not qualified to take up any certain 
trade or vocation. Why could not 
some vocational training be a part of 
our high school course? 

It often means a great sacrifice for 
parents to even give their children a 
high school education, expecting them 
to then be avle to shift for themselves. 
Another great improvement would be 
to add a ninth grade in our 
rural schools. A child fin- 


~~ 


~ G 


This department of letters and comments 
is for your criticism, favorable and unfavor- 
able. The views herein expressed by our 
subscribers are not necessarily our views.— 
Editors. 


done before certain guests I was expecting 
arrived, I took it, and have regretted I did 
so ever since, as the finished article showed 
very plainly that the paint used was 
cheaper. It certainly pays to ask for and 
insist on getting advertised goods.—Mrs. 
G. L. M. 

[Note-—Successful Farming guarantees 


views of far-away lands. | 
do not want to have that 
changed. 

I am getting several maga- 
zines about poultry and farm- 
ing, but Successful Farming is 
the standby every time. | 
hope you will not stop Mr. Nichols’ 
stories.—A, L. F. 


Your Chance Will Come 
I AM 14 years old. I have been read- 


ing Successful Farming ever since I 
was old enough to read. My parents 
started to take it about sixteen years 
ago. 

At school we study the health arti- 
cles written by Dr. Bundesen. During 
the summer months Successful Farming 
is my school book. I read almost every- 
thing in it. I do with your magazine 
like Lincoln said, “Study and prepare 
yourself, and some day your 
chance will come.’”’—D. R., 





ishing the eighth grade is 
too young to be sent away 
to school, as many.in the 
rural districts must be. 
This would keep them un- 
der the parents’ protection 
at a most critical age. 

I am not criticizing the 
high schools, but think im- 
provement could be made 
which would benefit both 
parents and our youth—the 
greatest problem of our 
present age.—Mrs. A. K., 
Kans. 

[Note. — Smith - Hughes 
work now provides excellent 
vocational training in many 
high schools.—Editors.] 


Accept No 
Substitutes 
ALM OST everybody 


knows the meaning of 
the word substitute; yet there 
are many people who accept 
almost any article offered 








CARL. Cc 
ANDER ON———. 


Mo. 

[Note. — This Missouri 
girl has the right idea. She 
is going to accomplish some- 
thing in this world.—Edi- 
tors. | 


Favors Our Merger 


I NOTICED in one of the 

leading newspapers where 
Successful Farming and The 
Dairy Farmer will appear 
for October as one publica- 
tion. I have always been a 
reader of these two great 
agricultural magazines, and 
I wish to say that there 
never were—in my opinion 
—better magazines. And 
the new edition will surely 
be even better. Wishin 
you the success which 
know you will have, I re- 
main a great booster for the 
Meredith publications.—E. 
H., Iowa. 








them by some clerk who 
represents it to be just as 
good as the article asked for 
by a brand name which is 
nationally advertised, and 
the article never proves to be just as 
good. 

There is always something about the 
substitute that keeps it from being just 
as good. If there was not it would be 
nationally advertised in competition 
with the brand that the manufacturers 
are willing to spend thousands of dol- 
lars to advertise and then stand back 
of every claim they make for it. 

Recently, I asked for a certain brand 
of widely advertised paint in a hard- 
ware store. The clerk said they did not 
have the paint I asked for but had an- 
other kind just as good and cheaper, be- 
cause the money of advertising was 
saved and put into the quality of the 
paint. 

As I was in a hurry to get the job 


Dusty the Pup:—Music certainly is stimulating. I can feel the 


vibration all thru me 


its advertisers and is ready to make good 
on any article bought thru its advertising 
columns, should articles prove to be dif- 
ferent than represented.—Editors.] 


Keep Nichols Traveling 


JUST received the August edition of 

Successful Farming. One of the first 
things I took notice of was about Mr. 
Nichols and his next trip and Successful 
Farming desiring to know how many want 
to hear. from his trip. 

You can put me down as one who wants 
to have his stories about Birdseye Views. 
I have been a subscriber to Successful 
Farming for nineteen years and have seen 
many changes in the makeup, but nothing 
has interested me more than Mr. Nichols’ 


Unemployment 


ANY theories are ad- 

vanced as to the cause 

of unemployment, but I be- 

lieve the most ridiculous is to blame it 
onto prohibition. 

The unemployment situation was 
much worse back in the 90’s, in open- 
saloon days, than now. The prime 
cause of the trouble is the shortage of 
a proper amount of money in circula- 
tion, and one cause of that shortage to- 
day is that too much money has been 
used in Wall Street gambling in the 
past few months. 

I believe we should do all we can to 
urge the passage of the Brookhart bill, 
to issue $2,000,000 in currency to em- 
sloy labor in the building of hard-sur- 
laos roads. 

That would help business generally 
as well as supply work for the unem- 


ployed.—E, E. H., Ohio. 
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IT CERTAINLY PAYS to wear wool socks... for 
nothing rests your feet like wool! 

You'll find Rockford Wool Socks extra comfort- 
able, extra healthful, extra serviceable. They’re 
knitted to fit the heel like a glove and there’s no 
uncomfortable seam across the toes. 
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Soldiers of all civilized nations are pro- 7 
vided with wool socks because wool 

cushions the feet, relieves fatigue onlong | 
marches over rough ground; insulates | 
the feet in both hot and cold weather; J 


absorbs moisture and prevents colds. 
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There’s no reason for wearing ordinary socks when 
you can buy Rockford Wool Socks in a variety of 
styles, weights and colors and at prices ranging from 
only 35¢ to $1.25. 

Insist upon the Original and Only Rockford Wool 
Socks, every pair distinctively labeled. If your fa- 
vorite store doesn’t sell them, send us the name and 
address ... we'll see that he puts in a stock. 
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ROCKFORD MITTEN & HOSIERY COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 
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DR. RAY MERCER *Scoured Clean” | 
Thoroughly washed and cleansed | 


Former Major, Medical Corps 
—all dirt, grease and other foreign 


Pty ay ag + emo pola substances removed. Rockford 
necessary to maintain the good . Wool Socks are clean and full 
health of the army.” weight, 
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There are two kinds of baking 
success—usual, and unusual. One 
consists of avoiding baking failures 
—the other, of creating baking 
masterpieces, 


Of course, you must be insured 
against failure before you can 
produce a masterpiece. This is so 
important that Pillsbury spends 
thousands of dollars testing 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour — testing it 
by baking, by every scientific 
method known, to make sure that 
it will never fail you — that every 
sack will work perfectly for any 
baking purpose, bread, biscuits or 
pastry. 


But there’s something more than 
that. When a friend tells you, ‘*The 
things I bake look just as good as 
yours, but yours always taste 
better,” you have achieved the 
higher kind of success. Perfect 
flavor—it’s the mark of the baking 
artist. Women who know the secret 


Piilisburey’s 


milled for richer flavor in breads, biscuits , pastry 


Wo women who want to do better 
than ordinary baking! 


always choose their ingredients 
(flavoring, shortening, etc.) with 
greatest care—and they use a flour 
that is rich as well as dependable 
—Pillsbury’s Best. The Pillsbury 
baking chemists have discovered 
one secret of finer flavor. They have 
found that there are certain blends 
of wheat which make a richer flour 
—and that foods made from this 
richer flour have a better flavor. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is made 
only from this carefully selected, 
plump, full-flavored wheat. It is 
truly a double value flour—-it gives 
you dependability, plus better 
flavor. This is worth having—the 
knowledge that your flour will never 
cause a baking failure—and more 
than that, the knowledge that all 
your foods will have that delicate, 
unmistakably richer flavor that is 
the mark of finest baking. Ask for 
Pillsbury’s Best by name—all good 
grocers have it! 


Rest 


PINEAPPLE UPSIDE DOWN CAKE 


1g cup butter 
1 cup granulated 


lf teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon orange 
sugar extract 


1 egg lg cup milk 

134 cups Pillsbury’s 3 tablespoons butter 
Best Flour 34 cup brown sugar 

3 teaspoons baking 5 or 6 slices canned 
powder pineapple 

Cream the butter and sugar together; add 

the egg, well beaten, and flavoring. Sift 

together the dry ingredients; and add to 


the first mixture alternately with the milk. 
Cream together the three tablespoons butter 
and brown sugar. Rub the bottom and 
sides of a heavy frying pan with the mixture; 
and place the slices of canned pineapple 
on the bottom and sides of the pan. Pour 
the cake mixture in; and bake in moderate 
oven, 375 degrees = for about forty 
minutes. Turn onto a round dish; serve 
hot. The butter and brown sugar mixture 
furnishes sufficient sauce or add whipped 
cream if desired. 


Recipe furnished by Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, 
President of the National Radio Home- 
Makers’ Club. Hear Mrs. Allen every 
Wednesday morning over the Columbia 
chain; 10:00 a. m. Eastern Standard time. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, Pancake 
Flour, Health Bran, Farina, Cake Flour, 
Rye, Whole Wheat and Durum Flours 
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